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The Four Sisters 


CHAPTER ONE 


Mitton Byrnes knew that to lower himself into the water was 
very risky. The Bay of Novo Redondo in Angola swarmed with 
sharks, and only by a miracle could he reach the motor-pinnace 
that lay to port of the Celestine. ‘There was only about a hundred 
yards to swim, but the short stretch was a death-trap. 

He would have to wait until the look-out in the bows turned 
to spit the juice of his quid into the sea, and then act quickly. 

Milton Byrnes was huddled in a high coil of rope, and 
peered over from time to time at the man by the rail, whose 
silhouette rose mysteriously in the semi-darkness of the tropical 
night against the dirty white sails of the Portuguese three-masted 
schooner lying astern of the Perpignan. 

“Damn it !” the man muttered in his hempen hiding-place, 
“Why doesn’t the swine go on? Why will he keep hugging 
the rail ?” 

His eyes seemed to be trying to force the sailor to resume his 
pacing of the deck. Alfredo Santar was not conscious of these 
glances ; the young Portuguese was enjoying the quiet. This 
watch wasn’t being particularly exciting, and Serpa, the mate, 
who had insisted that he should keep a sharp look-out for an 
attempt to escape on the part of the prisoner below, had certainly 
shown himself unnecessarily anxious. Alfredo had laughed 
when the mate said that if the German regained his freedom he 
would kill the man on watch. 

“Oh, he’s behind that thick iron door ; no one’s going to get 
him out of there in a hurry !’ 

“These Germans are capable of anything, Alfredo, and this 
Milton Byrnes is a wizard with the devil’s own luck.” 

The sailor pushed a fresh quid into his cheek. If only the 
stuff didn’t burn his mouth so! A beastly habit, this eternal 
tobacco-chewing ! What on earth could these coolies see in it ? 
Loathsome ! Why couldn’t he get used to it? It was no good ; 


he’d have to learn. All his mates jeered at him because he 
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In a few strokes, during which he had twice to dodge the shar] 
he reached the pinnace and clung desperately to it. Then h 
felt the monster driving its sharp teeth into his calf. This is th 
end, he thought—and just as he had felt himself safe. A 
the same instant he felt his leg freed again. Heedless of th 
agonizing pain from the wound, he pulled himself in a flas 
over the side and dropped into the boat. But he was on hi 
feet again immediately. He had heard heavy splashing, an 
feared that it was a boat coming up. But the noise was not th 
sound of oars. Horror filled him as he looked over the pinnace’ 
side ; a ghastly spectacle presented itself. 

The wounded shark had swum after him despite its wounds 
At the very moment when Milton had felt his leg seized by the 
second shark, the first monster must have reached the boat, 
seen his prey, and hurled himself at his rival, compelling him to 
release his victim. 

The two monsters of the deep were engaged in desperate 
battle. Both were bleeding freely, and Milton, who was strug- 
gling to cast off the pinnace, soon saw one shark drag the other 
down into the depths. 

With silent strokes of the oars the exhausted man drove the 
Loat into the middle of the bay, and passed through the harbour 
entrance. 

Once outside he started up the motor, and with a roar the 
boat vanished into the night. 


CHAPTER TWO 


SERPA was raging likea madman. He pounded Alfredo Santar’s 
face with both fists, kicked his ribs, pouring out a continuous 
stream of Portuguese oaths. 

‘“You swine, you son of a mangy she-ass, you child of a strum- 
pet, you dung-fly! So you’ve let him get away, have you? 
Take that, you stinking louse! Didn’t I tell you to keep your eyes 
skinned ? Counting the stars again, were you, you mouldy ape, 
instead of seeing what was going on on deck? Ha, you let the 
skunk get away! Didn’t see him slinking up here, you wart ? 
Answer me, can’t you? Did he happen to hand you over the 
money he pinched from me, you son of a scabby sow ?” 

Alfredo could produce no answer. He was unconscious. 
Only a low moaning came from his lips. Serpa must have 
smashed in some of his ribs and inflicted other serious internal 
injuries. 

The mate turned aside from the lifeless man. Without 
giving him another thought, he resumed his search of the deck. 

By the galley he collided in the dark with the Malay cook. 
He lashed out with his clenched fist, but the yellow man dodged 
cleverly, and the hand struck hard on the rail. 

“You blasted yellow cur !”? Serpa shrieked, his face twisted 
with pain, and he made to seize the cook, but stumbled over a 
hawser and stretched his length on the deck. The Asiatic 
dashed away. While doing so, he ran into Bolivar, the first 
officer, who had just returned from shore leave. 

Bolivar, who had taken a drop more than he could stand, 
gripped the Malay and pulled him to him. 

“What the devil’s going on here? Alfredo’s lying forward 
and can’t get up. And I heard the charming voice of that skunk 
Serpa. What’s that boozy beast howling about at this time of 
night ? Where is the scum ?” 

‘There, sahib,”’ said the cook, pointing behind him. ‘Sahib 
Serpa, no good, bad temper, beat little Alfredo dead.” 

“Oho !”  Serpa loomed out of the darkness. In his fall 
he had split his forehead open, and the blood was smeared over 
the left halfofhis face. ‘Yah ; I’ve got you, have I, you yellow 
blackguard ?” 
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Not until he had passed the deckhouse did he notice Bolivar. 

“So you’ve gone completely barmy, have you, you filthy 
soaker ? What are you stampeding about here for, howling so 
that they can hear you from the shore? What have you been 
knocking the mate about for ?” 

Serpa looked forward over Bolivar’s shoulder to where the 
injured sailor he had attacked was writhing on the deck, the white 
overalls showing up clearly in the darkness. 

“Talk, will you, you wart-hog ; what’s it all about ?” 

“The man below, the German Yank, has got away.” 

The haze in the officer’s brain cleared instantly. The first 
moment he stiffened ; the next he had the mate by the chest and 
was shaking him. 

“What's that! What’s that you say! You've let him get 
away? He’s not here any more? Oh, I understand now, you 
twister ; he’s been oiling your palm.” 

And Serpa was now treated in his turn as he had treated 
Alfredo. Bolivar pounded the mate’s face, who for a moment 
offered no resistance, then wrenched himself loose and with one 
blow felled the officer to the deck. 

The cook watched with horrified eyes, then ran as though 
the devil were after him over the deck, clearing cases, buckets, 
ropes, and other obstacles. Dashing up the bridge-ladder three 
or four steps ai a time, he arrived outside the captain’s cabin 
and hammered on the door with both fists. 

Serpa was hot on the yellow man’s heels, fearing that the Malay 
would rouse the whole ship to mutiny and awake the captain. 
The fact that he had not been awakened already must have been 
due to his having drunk himself stupid, crawled to his cabin an 
hour before, and at once fallen into a deep sleep. 

Like a hammer Serpa’s fist struck the cook’s skull, but the 
Malay managed to avoid the worst of the blow. He realized that 
if he remained inactive his last moment had come. He noticed 
the mate reach for his pocket, heard the click of the clasp-knife, 
Then, like a leopard, he sprang at the rabid sailor, clasped him 
in his arms and legs, and fell with him to the deck. 

“Hi, there ; break away there ! What are these filthy sweepings 
fighting about ?” The captain stood in the doorway, unable in 
the darkness to distinguish the struggling men. 

Bolivar hurried up. He had recovered from the blow he 
had received, and now threw himself upon the mate. The cook 
helped, and the raging Serpa was soon mastered and bound. 

“‘Will somebody have the goodness to tell me the meaning of 
this butchery °” the captain cried. 
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‘Sir, he has let the American escape.” 

‘What the hell !” 

“It’s not true, captain ; it’s not true! The bastard jumped 
on me in the prison and tied me up ; then he locked me in and 
got up on deck.” 

‘Oh, that’s it, is it? And how did he manage to surprise 
you? Hewasinirons, wasn’t he?” Thecaptain stepped nearer. 
“Bring the squirt in here to me !” 

Bolivar wrenched Serpa up, turned him round, and gave 
him a shove that sent him flying through the doorway into the 
cabin, where he fell full length. 

“Get up !” roared the captain to the writhing mate. “Get 
up and tell me the truth, or by the Holy Virgin I swear I’ll heave 
you overboard to the sharks.” 

“I have told the truth.” 

“Not on your life, you lousy walrus; not a word! Tell us 
what you were doing to start with !” 

“Well, captain, I swear by the Holy Mother, I only wanted 
to ask him some questions. I thought he could tell me where 
the gold-field is.” 

“Oh, you were doing a spot of third-degree! Aha! And 
you took off his irons while you were about it. He was to talk 
with his hands, was he ?” 

‘“‘“He’s made a cripple of Alfredo, sir,” said the first officer, 
‘because he let this Yank get away overboard.”’ 

“So he’s gone overboard? And you helped him, after he 
told you where to find the gold? In gratitude for your helping 
him, of course.”’ 

“It’s not true. He knocked me out, and then put me in irons.” 

“Well, well; so you had a round or two with him below 
without gloves or bandages, and he knocked you out? If you’d 
won, he’d have had to tell you where the stuff was ?” 

‘‘No, captain ; he told me he’d tell me the place if I took 
off his irons.” 

“Indeed ! So you were going off with him to clear the field ; 
he promised to take you with him? Hm, hm !—and you fell 
for that ; took off his chains, and, as a reward, got one on your 
sheep’s skull that rocked you to sleep. You got what you were 
asking for, you dough-head! And where did you get the key 
for the door, and the keys of the irons ?” 

Serpa lowered his eyes. 

“So you’ve been in my cabin !” cried Bolivar. ‘You dirty 
oS yey broke into my locker, for the key to it is here in my 
pocket !” 
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The mate was silent. Things were looking black. He knew 
how the law stood in Angola, knew it was worse than at home ; 
that the prisons swarmed with filth and vermin, and that the 
food was uneatable. Anyone with no means of his own would 
inevitably starve. A long, hard sentence was facing him, and 
it was doubtful if afterwards he would get another ship. He 
would never again reach the rank of mate. The charge would 
be one of burglary, and, what was very serious, assisting in the 
release of a State prisoner suspected of the murder of fifty-two 


persons. 


“Will you talk !” The captain stepped up to Serpa and seized 
him by his white tunic. ‘‘Now will you tell us which way the 


American went; what you settled between you ?” 

Better be eaten by sharks than spend years in jail at Benguella, 
Mossamedes or Loanda. All were equally terrible. Or they 
might send him inland to Kaito in Huilla. That meant a 
painful, lingering existence. No, rather death! Unexpectedly, 
he wrenched himself free, launched a kick at the captain, landed 
a blow on Bolivar’s chest and dashed through the door. With 
a bound he was down on deck and, running to the rail, he hurled 
himself head first overboard. 

The stupefaction in the captain’s cabin lasted but a moment, 
and soon two boats were manned tosearch the bay. It was wasted 
labour. Sharks had followed Serpa and dragged him into the 
depths. Nor was any trace found of the fugitive, Milton Byrnes. 


CHAPTER THREE 


SEARING hot, the sun blazed down on the pinnace as it made its 
lonely way over the limitless ocean. No sign of sails or ship’s 
funnel. The Atlantic peaceful ; treacherous the almost mirror- 
like surface. 

Milton had stretched a sail over the forepart of the boat to 
keep off the scorching rays. Swiftly the little craft glided on. 
From time to time the lonely man raised the marine glasses to 
his eyes and scoured the surface of the waters. Again and again 
he looked at the compass. He must keep away from the coast, 
try to fall in with a ship that would pick him up ; but it must be 
a ship which did not call at any Portuguese port. 

Byrnes was tortured by burning thirst. ‘True, he had a small 
cask containing twenty litres of water, but he must go carefully 
with the precious, irreplaceable fluid; husband it. He must 
only eat what was absolutely necessary, if only to avoid increasing 
his thirst. If only he had something to smoke! But that 
dog of a Portuguese mate had taken it all away from him, and 
after he had felled the ruffian and put him in irons it had not 
occurred to him to search the defenceless man’s pockets. 

Many times Milton felt the folds of his trousers and nodded in 
satisfaction when he felt the gold nuggets and rough diamonds 
which were sewn into the hem. 

Two days had passed since his escape. He still had twenty- 
five gallons of petrol on board. In the daytime he would let 
the motor rest for hours, so that, in case he sighted a ship in the 
distance, he would be able to close her quickly. In spite of hunger 
and thirst, however, the fugitive kept a tight hold on himself. It 
might be many days yet, nay, many weeks, before he fell in with a 
ship. His chief anxiety was lest the weather should break. Up 
to now he had been in luck, but if a storm came on he would not 
have a chance, for the pinnace had no drop-keel. 

When the sun sank into the sea, he would make fast the wheel, 
but he kept the end of the sheet wound round his wrist so that the 
pull of the wheel might prevent him from falling into a deep 
sleep. Then he rolled up the awning, stretched himself on deck, 
using the canvas as both mattress and cover. Then, staring up 


at the star-strewn night sky, he considered his situation. 
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What devil had driven him from home? Was he never to 
find rest? He had fled from his own dreadful thoughts, had 
abandoned a pleasant and comfortable home. Those fearful 
thoughts of suicide which had tormented him for years and which 
he had been unable toshake off! Hardly had he reached a place 
and settled down than the torture would begin. Then whatever 
he undertook always, at the outset, met with success, only to turn 
to failure later. 

He had often asked himself whether some curse was not laid 
upon him. It almost seemed so. Even as a child he had seen 
every success followed soon by catastrophe, whether in the 
games or in the serious things of his early years. 

Later, when the harshness of life had often threatened to 
overwhelm him, he had always taken the blame to himself. 
He had wandered out restlessly into the world, and just as rest- 
lessly had returned home after years of aimless wandering. He 
began to be afraid to undertake anything. Even when he married 
Herta, he had known that his marriage would end in disaster. 
He had not entered upon this attachment with any deep emotion. 
No; he confessed to himself that, though he was very fond of his 
wife, she was certainly not his great love. After the first few weeks 
it had become clear to him that this marriage had been an ill- 
considered step ; but he had made the best of it. Why should 
the innocent woman have to pay for what was no fault of hers? 

The marriage had promised peace and contentment. Business 
ventures which he embarked upon went well. He thought the 
spell was broken, that now a less restless life lay before him. 
Then came the reaction, the beginning of the downward path. 
He was still holding hard to the conviction that he had found 
lasting contentment when the old thoughts of disaster reawoke 
within him. Hus ventures became less confident, his calculations 
less sure, and, as a result, failure followed failure. 

He had thrown himself into commerce, and his early successes 
had brought him a certain degree of prosperity. In his hours 
of liberty he would sit at home working at a book on his adventures. 
Not that he cherished any thought of publishing it; no, the 
descriptions were merely to remind him of the dreadful years of 
the past. Each evening he would carefully lock the papers 
away. Herta should never know of those hours of torment in 
which he had been racked by thoughts of suicide. Their marriage 
was peaceful, the young wife doing everything she could to make 
Milton’s life easier tor him. She was economical, always cheer- 
ful, and when her sister joined them their contentment was per- 
fect. The two women’s voices, blended in lovely music, often 
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filled the cosy little home, and the worker in his study would lay 
down his pen and listen to the lovely songs. 

In his childhood and youth, music had given him great 
delight, especially the beautiful songs of his second home, Vienna. 

Though American by birth, he felt himself wholly Austrian 
at heart. He was not yet three when his father had been trans- 
ferred from Fort Worth, near Dallas in Texas, to Washington, 
and then been sent as Military Attaché to the American Embassy 
in Vienna. Wilfred Byrnes and his wife had both met an early 
death in the imperial town on the Danube. Both had learned 
to love Vienna. 

Mrs. Byrnes often used to travel to America, and had cherished 
a firm intention of settling there, but had always returned to 
Vienna. The town had laid its spell upon her and would not 
release her. She spoke a quaint mixture of English and Viennese. 

When Milton was fourteen, his mother had sent him to her sister 
in Houston, Texas. But the boy did not like the place, and re- 
turned to Vienna, for there was nothing to hold him in America. 
It annoyed him that he was not a Viennese, and this made him 
repeat the more emphatically that he was one at heart. 

The songs told of local patriotism, love of country. Though 
the lines were themselves often trite, such boundless affection for 
the homeland rang through them that they made the heart of 
whoever loved and honoured his native soil feel proud of belonging 
to the fair land of Austria, of being a Viennese. 

‘You can laugh if you like,” he had often said, when he had 
been rallied abroad about his sentimental attachment to Vienna. 
“‘No other people in the whole world can produce anything to equal 
the true Austrian cheerfulness and constant love of country, quite 
apart from the question whether that devotion degenerates into 
an exaggerated enthusiasm.”’ The aggressive pride of country 
shown by Americans seemed to him unnatural, inasmuch as it 
was concerned only with externals and missed the spirit of real 
patriotism. 

Herta knew that the old songs and the beautiful, immortal 
compositions of Strauss, Lanner, Mozart, Schubert, and all the 
other world-famous musicians roused Milton from his brooding, 
and for that reason would sing them with her sister whenever 
she noticed the clouded look in her husband’s face. He was 
grateful, but his melancholy was beginning to deepen now 
that he began to go rapidly downhill. 

He was anxious to make things safe for Herta before all was 
lost. He took out a life-insurance, and deposited a sum of money 
which would save his wife for some years from destitution. 
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He had come to the end of his tether. It was useless to go on 
living. Fortune would only continue to mock him, shower 
blessings upon him only to snatch them all away again almost at 
once. He had no idea that his wife, who loved him above every- 
thing, had read the diaries and memoirs of his wander-years and 
his remarks about his unhappy situation and inclination to melan- 
choly and suicide. She wanted to talk to him about it, but dared 
not, chiefly from fear that he would upbraid her for her inquisi- 
tiveness. At last, when she realized how hard-pressed he was, 
she broached the subject hesitantly. 

He stared up at his wife ; she might have been a stranger. 

“I’m grateful for your sympathy, Herta, but no one can help 
me; I’m sick at heart.” 

““Go and see a doctor. You mustn’t go on like this. What’s 
to become of us ?” 

“No doctor can do anything for me; there’s no medicine 
for this disease.”’ 

‘*Oh yes, there is!’ She threw her arms round him. “I 
know you don’t love me as a man can love a woman, but you 
shan’t find me a burden to you. Ill keep away from you ; but 
I?ll help you to bear your worries, smooth the way for you to 
begin a new life ; you must forget these dreadful thoughts of 
suicide, drive them out of your head.” 

She was soon convinced that he could neither be helped nor 
held. Once more he tried for several years for his wife’s sake, 
but the nights became a torture to him ; sleep fled from him ; 
he kept wondering how Herta could be consoled for his loss if 
he left her, if he threw aside his wretched life. He could not avoid 
a smile when he found she had hidden his revolver, and was 
seized with pity when he noticed her coming furtively after him 
when he left the house. Often his sister-in-law would follow 
him at a distance, keeping him in sight, and if his way chanced 
to lead him along the river-bank, she would come quickly to his 
side, lay her hand on his shoulder, speak soothingly to him or 
reproach him. 

And when he returned home he seemed to hear a sigh of 
relief from Herta’s aching heart. 

He visited a psycho-analyst, listened to what he had to say, 
and was filled with a firm intention to follow his advice ; but he 
was soon forced to the conclusion that, though this branch of 
science might look well in print, it was not helpful to vigorous 
minds afflicted with melancholia, having nothing to offer but 
words, words, and again words, which might perhaps succeed 
with more superficial minds; 
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The whole household crept about in a state of depression, 
not daring to speak their thoughts. Herta could not, would not, 
allow herself to be reconciled to the thought of losing the man to 
whom she clung with every fibre of her being. No, a thousand 
times no; he must not desert her ; she would die if he went. 
He was sick, suffering grievously, and she must heal him. 
She wanted to remain at his side, never leave him out of her sight 
fora second. Her great love should be the medicine that would 
restore his mind to health. 

He kissed her hands gratefully when she told him what she 
had been thinking. He pulled himself together, braced himself 
for fresh effort, but soon realized that he was waging a hopeless 
fight. 

J Without a farewell, suddenly, he disappeared. He had taken 
his wife and sister-in-law toa cinema. His overcoat lay in Herta’s 
lap, his sister-in-law was holding his hat. In the interval he 
went to the buffet, and when the lights were turned down again 
he was gone. 

Bareheaded, he jumped into a taxi, and ordered the driver 
to take him to the station. 

The two women rushed wildly about the streets when they 
found that the man had tricked them. They told the police, 
but the inspector shrugged his shoulders and said he did not 
know how he could help. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


MILTon never knew why Monica Leid had guessed that he in- 
tended to throw himself under the incoming train. She thrust 
her shoulder hard against him so that he reeled, then seized his 
coat collar and dragged him back. Both fell to the ground, 
as, a few inches from the platform-edge, the express roared by. 

People rushed up and helped the pair to their feet. Some of 
the men showed signs of attacking Milton, imagining that he 
was to blame for the girl’s fall. Monica intervened. ‘“‘You’ll 
excuse me,” she said, and her large eyes stared full at Byrnes. 
Then she turned to the people round them. “It was all my fault. 
I pushed the gentleman down.” Then she brushed the dust from 
her coat with her hands. 

Byrnes was incapable of uttering a word. Helplessly, he 
allowed himself to be pushed by the girl into a local train which 
had just come in, fell into the first vacant seat, and closed his eyes. 
The rattling wheels kept on repeating Herta’s name. The train 
stopped at station after station, but the man in the corner did 
not move. “Herta, Herta, Herta, Herta,’ the wheels went on 
incessantly. In his mind’s eye he could see his wife and her sister 
running about in despair searching for him. “Herta, Herta, 
Herta !” 

“Terminus ; all change !” 

‘You can’t stay here ; the train doesn’t go any farther.” 

Monica Leid touched the dreamer’s shoulder. He turned his 
dazed eyes on her, raised himself, and staggered out on to the 
platform. She kept a few paces behind him. Suddenly he was 
seized with anger against this girl. What had made her interfere 
with his plan? In front of the station entrance he stopped 
and looked out into the dark night. ‘Thesuburban street stretched 
drearily, shining yellow in the light of the gas lamps. What was 
he todo here? Backtothecity? Yes; no one was again going 
to change his resolve. He turned round and looked into Monica’s 
face questioningly. Then, without paying any further heed to 
her, he made to pass her. 

‘“There’s no train back to the city.” 

The words came quietly, almost soothingly. 

What does she want with me ? Byrnes thought. She did not 
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look like a prostitute ; on the contrary, she gave an impression 
of extreme respectability. 

She had a musical voice. He followed her in silence. From 
time to time she glanced over her shoulder to assure herself that 
he was still there. She was herself not quite clear about the 
course she had taken. Why had she not let him do it? He 
must have had vital reasons for putting an end to his exist- 
ence. Everyone has a right to dispose of his own life if there are 
no compelling reasons commanding him to go on. Perhaps 
this man was leaving a wife and child ; perhaps an aged mother ? 
There was no doubt about the intended suicide. She had read 
it in his face, although he had made every effort to look casual. 
She was only a few inches away from him and would have liked 
to look at his face. What was he like, actually? She had quite 
forgotten. On the station his restless, burning glance had struck 
her. It was strange that she should now find it impossible to 
remember what he looked like. He walked on behind her, 
mostly upright, but from time to time drooping his head for- 
ward. ‘Then a feeling of fear filled her as she remembered that 
she could not now catch a train back to town. She would have 
to wait till morning and take the first. What would her mistress 
say when her late arrival was noticed? Never on any of her 
free evenings had she returned so late. But what of that? 
Her time was her own to employ as she chose. It was absurd 
for an American girl who had been wandering about the world 
on her own s.nce she was fifteen. 

What if she were mistaken and they found the little café she 
had discovered on one of her outings no longer there or closed 
early ? 

Then Milton Byrnes turned to the girl walking ahead of him. 
He had tried in vain to think clearly ; his head was in a whirl. 
But now he was struck with the strangeness of this situation. 
Where was the woman taking him to ? Why was he trusting him- 
self to her? What was she to him? She had not changed his 
resolve to put a violent end to his life, she had merely prolonged 
his agony. Ifshe had not intervened, he, or rather his mangled 
body, would now be lying in the mortuary. It would have been 
finished, and he would not have had to endure this distress all 
over again. 

“I don’t thank you for your sympathy ; you should have let 
me goon. What does it matter to you if I want to throw myself 
on the line? Do you think you’ve done me a service? What 
you stopped to-day will happen to-morrow.” 

A brightly lit glass sign with the inscription Konditore: und 
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Café protruded from the buildings that lined the pavement. 
Monica breathed again ; the place was still open. Fora moment 
he was relieved of the necessity to answer his complaint. 

“Let’s go in there for a bit; I’m longing for a drink of hot 
coffee.” 

The room was filled with smoke and an undefinable mist. 
The two new arrivals sat down at a small table. The man let his 
glance wander round the café. Strange, commonplace faces 
at every table. He sank back into his own thoughts. 

‘What have you done with your hat ?” 

Monica’s voice brought him back to the present. 

‘“Hat ?” He repeated the last word mechanically. ‘Hat ? 
Oh yes, I left it with Herta.” 

He realized what he was saying, and looked at his companion. 
Monica had a fresh, round, girlish face. What odd eyebrows 
she had! They curved sharply upward. Despite its severity 
her face looked sympathetic. It only appeared hard when she was 
silent. She seemed well nourished, almost plump. She was 
dressed simply but with taste, and he felt glad that she wore no 
jewels. He felt a sense of relief that she should have diverted 
him from his gloomy thoughts. Who is she? But what was it 
to him who she was ? 

“Do you take sugar ?” 

“J don’t mind ; just as you like.” 

As he did not talk, she remained silent too. Time passed. 
At last he broke the silence. 

‘Why don’t you go home ?” 

She smiled, and the smile made her look pretty. He was 
annoyed to find himself noticing this. 

“‘There’s no train back to town until the first in the morning.” 

He looked at her in surprise and reflected. 

“Can you have come out here because of me ?” 

“Yes, I didn’t want to leave you alone.” 

“What does it matter to you what I do? Who are you ?” 

“Who I am has nothing to do with it. Afterwards we’ll go 
back to the town ; I to my job and you to your Herta.”’ 

He looked at her, perplexed. 

“How do you know ?” 

“You told me yourself that you’d left your hat with Herta.” 

In silence they wandered through the sleeping town, now and 
again seeing a light behind a window. Monica looked at the 
man beside her, and then at the lighted windows. Was there 
some other such restless spirit pacing about up there, some man 
who had finished with life ? 
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The footsteps of the man and woman echoed through the 
silent streets and byways of the town. 

Monica broke the silence as they crossed the station square : 
‘We have no right to kill ourselves. You have no right to in- 
flict suffering on others Think of Herta.” 

He did not reply. What could he say? Did she know ; 
had she any inkling even of what he had suffered? If he went 
on living he would lose his reason. 

“At that moment when I stopped you from jumping on to the 
rails I had no idea why I did it. I had noticed how you were 
behaving, and something told me that you were going to 
commit suicide and that I must prevent it. But when you spoke 
the name Herta in the café, I guessed at once that there was a 
woman anxious about you, certainly suffering, and now I’m 
sure of it. You’ve no right to make others suffer ; if you were 
alone it would be different.” 

He turned on her impatiently : 

“Why always think of other people ; why ? When a man is 
suffering the whole time; when he is denied everything in life ; 
when fear of going mad gives place to certainty that every way 
out is barred with a thousand obstacles, why drag out the hope- 
less suffering ? No one can help me, and those I leave behind 
will learn to forget. The most healing medicine is time ; every- 
thing that once has been fades away. Shadows and visions may 
rise from time to time, but at last all is lost in oblivion.” 

She was standing two steps higher than he, at the entrance 
to the station. She looked down at his face, now turned fully 
towards her, and spoke : 

“No, you have a completely wrong idea of human love. 
One can never quite forget, and there are wounds that bleed 
inwardly.” 

There was still a whole hour before the first train left. They 
had sat down on a bench at the side of the building. In the 
east the day was slowly breaking. Part of the sky turned a dirty 
grey, and streaks of brightness tore strips from the clouds, still 
dark with the night: the ever renewed struggle between night 
and day. Sleepy sparrows twittered ; a thrush sang, hoping 
with her soft melodious call to entice beetles and worms from the 
protection of their hiding-places. In the distance sounded a 
cracking whip; a driver urging on himself and his horses. 
From chimneys crimped columns of grey-black smoke rose 
straight into the sky. Men were awaking to a new day’s work ; 
the daily round was beginning; work was striking up life’s 
unending song. 
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‘You don’t answer,’ Monica Leid said softly. ‘‘And you 
must not. Perhaps we shall never meet again in life. Our 
meeting reminds me of a book, Ships that Pass in the Night. The 
comparison is only partly true, because we made a brief halt 
at meeting ; the stop which I hope will turn the ship of your life 
on to its true course.” 

“Find the right way ?—if only I could !” 

“You can if you only will.” 

Sparrows came up cheekily begging. They flew on to 
the end of the bench and hopped about the arm. Here, every 
morning, an old woman was in the habit of sitting with a paper 
bag full of delicious crumbs and seeds which she would scatter 
to the poor little creatures. What were these two people doing 
here if they had no food with them? 

“You see, that’s how you ought to behave ; self-confidently, 
demanding its tribute from life.” 

She bought two tickets to the town and sat at his side. The 
carriage filled with workmen who had to be early at their jobs. 
They were silent, but the younger ones looked friendly. 

“T’ve no right to ask you to give me a promise, and yet I 
will. Promise me you'll never commit suicide.” 

He looked full in her face and saw that she was tired and limp. 
It was his fault ; she had sacrificed her night for him. 

“TI can’t promise that. I’m not always master of myself, 
and I’m not built for this world.” 

“Then promise me not to during the next few days, or, still 
better, the next few weeks.”’ 

“All right, I will. But I can’t thank you now, because 
by your well-meant act you may have brought me still greater 
misery. But I can ask you to forgive me for having made you 
lose your night for me.”’ 

He held out his hand to her. 

“Good-bye, Fraulein . . . what zs your name ?” 

““My name doesn’t matter; what I have to say to you is, 
Leben, leben, leben Sie wohl.” 

She hurried up the steps and jumped into a cab. For a 
moment he felt he must go after her and beg her to stay with him 
so that he might not relapse again into his former dreadful state. 
Then he decided to go home and console the two women, who 
would be distraught with anxiety and horror. 

Herta was sitting at the window when he turned the street 
corner. He saw how she sprang up and ran back. She would 
be calling to her sister. 

She was waiting for him in the doorway which she held ready 
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open. Her drawn face was radiant ; the great joy that he had 
not left her for ever, that he was alive, could be read in her 
wonderfully beautiful eyes. 

Three months later Milton Byrnes vanished. He left behind 
him a letter in which he said that he was going out into the world 
again. He promised on his mother’s memory not to commit 
suicide, but whether he would be able to send news of himself 
he could not yet say. He begged Herta to forget him, for he 
was not worthy of her love. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


Days passed, days of privation, hours, minutes, seconds of despair. 
The burning rays of the sun beat down upon the lonely little 
craft: nota breath stirred by day, and only the night brought 
coolness. 

Each day Milton Byrnes was more sparing with his rations 
of water and biscuit, the only substantial food left to him. He 
could not swallow the biscuit dry, but steeped it in the already 
stale, ill-smelling water ; and he would hold the pieces a long 
time in his mouth before finally choking them down. 

The whole time his eyes scoured the boundless surface of 
the waters. They smarted trom the glare that came trom the 
crests of the long swell. But search as he might, no sail, no 
mast, no smoke-cloud appeared on the horizon, 

Despair often seized upon him, and he would curse his exist- 
ence, his ancestors who had bequeathed to him his unresting 
wander-fever and had also planted in his brain the germ of 
madness. He was often on the point of throwing himself over- 
board, giving himself up to the sharks. 

Had he strayed from the path of all ships? Did all the 
sea-rovers pass him only at night while he slept? He no longer 
dared close his eyes when the sky darkened, but forced himself 
to keep awake. When sleep threatened to overwhelm him, 
he would begin to talk to himself, sing, try to whistle with his 
cracked lips. He decided to allow himself to sleep in the daytime 
only, and to keep awake at night, his eyes forced wide open so that 
he would at once see any ship’s lights that might come into view. 

Clouds and mirage often plagued him. Now he would think 

he saw a sail, now a smoke-cloud on the horizon. He had been 
allowing himself to drift for many days without using the motor, 
wanting to save the precious fuel so that in the moment when 
basa was at hand he could head for the ship with all possible 
speed. 
His hunger became agonizing. He felt that he was raving, 
shrieked like a stricken animal, poured out curses ; then began 
to pray fervently, cried for his mother, long dead, calling her 
by the tenderest names and answering for her himself. 

“Mother, mummy, your noe going mad. Help, mother ; 
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mummy help me,” he moaned; and then relapsed into a 
muttered aa : “Yes, my boy, I’m coming. No one shall hurt 
you, my dear ; come to your mother, Milton, my baby.” 

A crazy smile would then come over his lips, as though he 
were laying his head in his mother’s lap ; and, raising his right 
hand, he would pass it through the air caressingly or slide the 
fingers along the boat’s side. 

Moments of calm thought alternated with numb brooding, 
When his mind was clear his memory would revive the past. 
His thoughts would stray back to his earliest childhood. 

How splendid his young days had been. He could only 
dimly remember the first voyage from New York to Hamburg. 
The fiery red, frizzy hair of his Irish nurse would rise up before 
his eyes; Miss Pickford, who was always behind him, would 
never let him out of her sight, for he was always trying to get 
away from the others. Even 1n those days the love of wandering 
must have been alive within him. 

The Stadtpark, the Stubenring in Vienna, often rose almost 
palpably before his vision, When he thought of the city on the 
Danube his misery would be forgotten. Although it was his 
mother who had taught him this great love for Vienna, she had 
never been able to understand why her child should have cut 
himself off so completely from his own country. He had turned 
into a true child of Vienna, and when compatriots of his parents 
were introduced to him there was always a certain suppressed 
astonishment at the boy’s bad, that is to say not pure, American- 
English. A Viennese intonation was distinguishable. At home 
only English was allowed, but in the Stadtpark, in the streets, 
and at school he spoke only German, or, rather, pure Viennese. 
The house-porter in the Prinz Eugenstrasse, where his parents 
lived, took a special delight in teaching the little American the 
real Vienna dialect. 

Milton lay exhausted on the sail-cloth, looking up at the night 
sky sprinkled with millions of stars. He could not help laughing 
when he thought of Herr Schleuderhuber, the Hausmeister in 
the Prinz Eugenstrasse. 

The idea of her English Milton being turned into a Vienna 
street arab had filled his good mother with horror, and his father 
had once spoken seriously to Herr Schleuderhuber when the 
ten-year-old boy had come home yodelling, clapping his hands, 
and making his cries ring through the whole house. 

When his thoughts turned to Vienna the adventurer forgot 
his woes, his loneliness. Memories of boyish pranks came back, 
and the days of his youth were conjured up. How unhappy he 
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had been when, at the age of fourteen, he had had to go to 
America, and always at the end of holidays spent in Vienna it had 
cost a struggle to get him back to the ship. 

Once he deserted from the steamer at Cherbourg and re- 
turned to Vienna. But it was no use. When his father told 
the boy that he had decided to send him to the military college 
at West Point to be trained as an American officer the boy had 
rebelled and run away from his parents’ house. 

His father died and was followed by his mother two years 
later, so that Milton was spared having to become an officer. 
The inheritance from his parents was not large, but saved the 
youth from starvation. He sold the valuable furniture and, 
minor though he still was, induced the American Government 
to give him a lump sum in place of the allowance due to him 
until his majority. He was offered a position in the Embassy, 
but rejected it, and again embarked upon a life of his own. 
He had no liking for regulated activity. 

The pinnace glided up and down over the long swell in a way 
that was reminiscent of Milton’s life. He too had gone up and 
down ; had become an adventurer who could never keep to 
anything long. And always he had been drawn back to Vienna, 
where, however, no possibility of livelihood offered itself to him. 
The strange charm of that beautiful town always cast its spell 
upon him, and when a volume by his compatriot, Mark Twain, 
fell into his hands, he was well able to understand the great 
American humorist’s adoring enthusiasm for Vienna. 

When the night vanished, when the sky greyed in the east, 
all his dreams of youth and fair Vienna were scattered. The 
horrible reality of his abandonment forced itself upon him, and 
his eyes, inflamed by the stark sunshine, looked over the endless 
waste of waters for some sign of rescue. Hunger and thirst 
gnawed at his vitals, and from time to time his mind would again 
become clouded. 

Fish swam about his boat, hungry sharks appeared below. 
Did they know that this small craft held a man who was often 
on the point of throwing himself overboard to end his life ? 

Milton Byrnes was no stranger to privation. He knew what 
it was to be without water, for he had wandered through the 
desert and suffered the most cruel pangs of thirst. There hal- 
lucinations had conjured up before him wells and springs of 
sparkling water, glasses filled with wine and beer ; and when 
he came back to reality there would be no drop of water any- 
where. Here, however, on the boundless ocean, he was sur- 
rounded by water, saw nothing but water ; but the water was 
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not drinkable, and this terrible fact increased a thousandfold 
the horrors of his thirst. 

Often he would pull up a pail of water and douche himself 
with it without taking off his shirt or trousers. For a moment the 
wetness cooled him, but then the salt would soak into his pores 
and increase his thirst. 

The skin of his face and whole body was cracked, and there 
were bleeding clefts in his lips. The periods of stupor and 
hallucination grew longer, the feverish visions of steamers and 
sailing vessels more frequent. Then he would try to cry out, 
hold his hands together before his mouth ; but no sound came. 
He would rattle the little bell limply and pull at the siren, now 
mute. 

He had no idea how many days and nights he had spent in 
the boat, but weeks seemed to have passed. Automatically 
he would haul up water and pour it over himself, and once he 
discovered in the bucket a strange brightly coloured fish. He 
snatched at it like a madman. The fish slipped through his 
fingers, fell on the bottom of the boat, and disappeared under 
the little cabin. Milton crept after it, caught it, and with it 
pulled out a box under which the fish had crept. Milton looked 
in astonishment at the lid, and as he raised it instinctively tears 
sprang into his eyes when he saw what it contained. His tremb- 
ling hands pulled out two packets of dried dates, a short pipe, 
a small wooden box of tobacco, and an old telescope. He also 
found some biscuits and a tin of condensed milk, and finally 
a flat bottle half filled with a golden-brown liquid—rum. Al- 
though the biscuits were covered with a coating of mould, he ate 
a few after wiping the green mould away. ‘The dates were dry 
and shrivelled, but Milton chewed one after the other, forgetting 
that he ought to husband this treasure. He took a small sip 
of the rum, and new life sprang up within him. He plucked up 
courage, felt a firm belief that his fate was changing for the better. 

In a little while he was seized with atrocious internal pains. 
He writhed in pain and thought he was dying. It was a great 
piece of luck, his salvation indeed, that he had found the rum. 
He drained the bottle, and gradually the pain died down ; and 
fell asleep. 

How long he had slept he did not know; it might have 
been hours, days, perhaps a week. When he opened his eyes 
again it was pitch dark. The sea was running high, and it 
seemed a miracle that the pinnace had not capsized. There was 
more than a foot of water in the boat and the waves were con- 


stantly breaking over the side of the little vessel, which was being 
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hurled like a toy up the steep mountains of water to sweep down 
again immediately between two waves. 

At once Milton roused himself completely. He groped for the 
wheel, and, while working it with his left hand, tried with his 
right to start the little pump near the boat’s side. 

Lightning stabbed down from the skies, starkly illuminating 
the lashing, foam-crowned waves. Milton realized that the 
situation was desperate, and all his faculties were completely 
restored to him. He did not think the cockle-shell could ride 
the storm for long. A wave catching the little vessel on the port 
side tore away the framework of the awning and washed the 
awning itself overboard. 

Keeping a firm grip on the wheel, Milton began to pump 
vigorously. If the pinnace shipped any more water she would 
founder. 

Hour after hour the storm raged, but no drop of rain fell 
from the sky. The lonely man worked like a madman, keeping 
his boat afloat. 

By the light of a long flash of lightning Milton suddenly 
saw, dancing up and down to the south-westward, the recog- 
nition lights of a large ship. He sprang swiftly to the wheel 
and headed for them. 

“If only the day would break,” he prayed. “If only the sun 
would rise, they *ld see me and I should be saved !” 

Keeping a constant look-out, he saw the lights reappear 
again and again, and his heart stopped beating when, after 
hours of bitterest struggle with wind and waves, he looked in vain 
for the gleam of the ship’s lamps. 

Why need he have been asleep when the storm got up? If 
only he had kept awake he would have seen the ship, started 
up the motor, and closed the steamer, for such she had been. 

Indifferent now to everything, Milton let his boat ride the 
waves. He would not do another thing to help himself. He was 
destined to die, to vanish from the world, no one knowing what 
had become of him. 

For many more hours the sea hurled the pinnace hither and 
thither. Some guardian angel seemed to be watching over the 
half-conscious man who squatted with distorted face in the little 
ship, staring before him. All at once a wave threw him over, 
and he struck his head on the boat’s bottom and lay with his 
mouth in the water; then the instinct of self-preservation 
Aaa as him to pull himself up and he leaned moaning against 
the side. 

Heaven opened its sluices and the rain streamed down from 
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the piled clouds. The cold sweet rain awakened the unconscious 
man. He opened his mouth and let the healing fluid pour in, 
and soon was completely restored to his senses. He noted that 
the wind had abated considerably, and the sea grown calmer. 
He crept to the little cabin and looked for the bucket, and almost 
happily held the zinc vessel to catch the rainwater. He drank 
a few cautious sips, knowing that he must not drink much. He 
remembered the pains which had attacked him after his hasty 
enjoyment of the biscuits and dates. 

The day broke almost suddenly. Milton looked around him 
over the ocean, still moved by a heavy swell. No ship any- 
where, no land. ‘The desperate man reeled. This man whom 
fate had chosen to drain the cup of misery to the dregs tottered 
to the wheel and there collapsed. 

Suddenly he remembered the tobacco he had found. What 
had he done with the little box? It must have been smashed 
during the storm or washed overboard. With a final effort 
Milton dragged himself to the bilge and fished out the box from 
the water, which was still nearly a foot deep in the boat. 

The tobacco was dry. His trembling fingers pressed it 
firmly into the pipe-bowl, and he sucked long at the cool mouth- 
piece. 
Blood red, the sun rose from the sea and soon spread a 
pleasant warmth. And still the lonely man sat on, staring 
vacantly before him. The warmth revived the exhausted body. 
Now and again he looked up at the sun climbing swiftly up the 
cloudless sky. 

There was heat up there from which he might get a light for 
his pipe. Then his glance fell upon the old telescope, and the 
thought flashed through his brain how he might use it. It took 
him a long time to unscrew the big lens from the upper end 
of the telescope. It was dirty, jammed ; the salt water had 
eaten into it. 

He held the lens some distance from the pipe-bowl and let 
the sunrays fall through it on to the tobacco, and after a short 
time the upper shreds began to take fire. 

Milton sucked hard and contentedly puffed the smoke into 
the pure sea air. Soon weariness came over him once more, and 
he fell from the thwart and lay moaning heavily, half in the 
water. Consciousness had given place to a beneficent coma. 

The sun hung in the zenith, pouring its scorching rays over 
the infinite Atlantic. The sea was now completely stilled, 
showing no signs of treachery. Milton turned restlessly in the 
water ; his mother’s name came whispered from his parched 
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lips ; then he called to Herta and the unknown woman who had 
once held him back from suicide. 

On the dried box, whose lid stood open, lay the lens of the 
telescope. ‘The sun’s rays concentrated by the glass heated the 
dry wood to burning point, and the wafting breeze from the 
sea fanned the glow to flame. A few minutes later the after- 
deck of the pinnace was aflame, a trail of thick black smoke hung 
over the waters. 

Forward, Milton Byrnes lay, not knowing how near he was to 
death. 

From time to time he sighed heavily. Then the burning 
boat turned, and the wind drove the fumes over the unconscious 
man. Disturbed by this, he opened his eyes and saw the flames 
but did not realize his danger. His mind was unhinged. He 
laughed aloud at sight of the fire, tried to get up, reeled, stumbled 
over a rope, fell full length, and struck his head hard on the iron 
crank of the motor. A stream of blood spurted from a deep 
wound over his right eye. 


The three-masted schooner Paraquilla was running under full 
sail before the wind. At the wheel stood Matteo Tulcelli, 
singing a Spanish song he had heard some weeks before in a 
Durban dance-hall. Suddenly he stopped and peered eagerly 
ahead. Then he seized the glass hanging at his side and looked 
through it, after which he gave a quick look behind him, then 
up the mast, and roared : 

“Ahoy, you swine up there! Keep your eyes skinned or 
I’ll send someone up to put his fists in your sodden eyes and teach 
you what it’s like to be awake.” He set the whistle to his 
lips and a long shrill note brought the captain and some men 
ondeck. They had all been sleeping away the burning midday 
hours in the shelter of their quarters. 

“Well, what’s all this row about, you son of a Godforsaken 
bitch ?” the commander swore. 

“There, captain, south-south-west, quite near; the smoke, 
there’s a small boat afire.”’ 

“Clear the boat,’ the old man ordered. Quick hands 
slewed the davits and the lifeboat was quickly lowered to the 
water. Eight hands dipped oars into the sea while Matteo, 
who had been relieved at the wheel by a sailor, skilfully handled 
the tiller and the little boat sped over the long swell, the schooner 
also heading for the smoke. 

“What is a harbour pinnace doing in the middle of the 
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Atlantic ?”’ cried Matteo, when a wave lifted the burning motor- 
boat, only to let it drop again out of sight in a trough. 

Once more the pinnace appeared and a man in the lifeboat 
called to Matteo : 

‘“‘There’s a man in the flames.” 

‘Put your backs into it, lads ; perhaps he’s alive.”’ 

Matteo had not finished his sentence when a loud report 
shook the air. Fragments of wood and iron flew about, and 
almost at once all trace of the burning boat had gone. 

The fire had reached the petrol tank ; the explosion rent the 
after part to shreds and the forepart sank like a stone. 

‘Hi !” the sailor roared again when they had all recovered 
from the shock. “There he is, swimming !” 

Milton had been hurled out of the boat by the explosion and 
the plunge into the sea had restored him to his senses. _Instinc- 
tively he began to swim, without realizing that rescue was at 
hand. He seemed to hear voices, but his mind was not clear, 
and even when four hands seized him and dragged him into the 
boat he could not understand that he had been saved from 
death. 


CHAPTER SIX 


Monica Lew walked through the Spiegelgasse, reached the 
Graben, and turned towards the Stefansplatz. 

It was her free day, and she wanted to get away from the 
hot Vienna streets to somewhere green, anywhere away from the 
sea of houses. 

She had been in Vienna four weeks, and had only accepted the 
situation in order to meet again the man she had held back from 
jumping on the rails in Hamburg. 

Since that night something strange had come over her, and 
she had tried in vain to explain her condition to herself. She 
could not seriously believe that she was in love with the stranger, 
for love ought to be something quite different. 

Had she, indeed, ever been in love? Yes, when she was 
fifteen she had had an ardent passion for a student of her own age, 
an overgrown, straw-coloured youth with watery blue eyes and an 
impudent nose. Frank Wilder was spending his holidays with 
Monica’s parents. Monica’s mother and Frank’s had been at the 
same boarding-school in Montreux and had sworn eternal 
friendship. 

Mrs. Leid came from Hartford in Connecticut, and Frank’s 
mother was born in Nashville, in the blue grass country of Ken- 
tucky. It happened that their fathers were both judges. The 
two friends fell in love almost simultaneously with two students 
of Harvard University, and by another coincidence both the young 
men were studying law, and both entered the State service. 
Mr. Wilder became a judge at Vicksburg, Mississippi, Kermit 
Leid an attorney in Hebron, South Nebraska. 

The two friends had in Montreux taken a vow only to marry 
men who were not Americans, but love forced them to modify 
their oath. Mrs. Leid came near to keeping it, for she was marry- 
ing a man who was of German descent, but whose ancestors had 
migrated from Baden to America seventy years before. Mrs. 
Leid herself was a French-Swiss. 

Four daughters were born to the judge. The parents them- 
selves took charge of their education. At home only German 
and French were spoken, and Attorney Leid, who in his youth, 
and particularly in his student days, had been ready for any- 


thing, turned into a fanatical puritan after he became a judge. 
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The mother loved the four girls after her own fashion, which 
was a hard one, for her heart and all her affections were con- 
centrated upon her husband. She remained a lovestruck bride 
and had little love to spare for her daughters. Monica, Beatrice, 
Edna, and Christine were brought up strictly. Hearty laughter 
was rarely heard in the house and grounds of the District Attornev. 
and then only when the parents were away from home. 

Monica, the eldest, was the first to leave home. With her 
education and knowledge of English, French and German, the 
seventeen-year-old girl had no difficulty in finding work. 

She went confidently up to her father one day and told him 
that she had accepted a post in the office of Fletcher’s Hotel in 
Charleston, South Carolina. 

Judge Leid was a man incapable of showing his feelings openly. 
He loved his children in his way, but could not show affection, 
and was under the illusion that children should only be led along 
the path of right and virtue by extreme severity. 

He looked sharply into Monica’s eyes when she told him of her 
plan. ‘“‘So Miss Monica Leid, daughter of the District Attorney, 
intends to act as hotel servant in that nigger town? Have you 
taken leave of your senses ?” 

“No, Papa, I’m not mad, but I know how your finances 
stand and Id like to relieve you.” 

“Monica !”’ exclaimed the mother, shocked that her daughter 
should dare to speak so boldly to her father. “Monica, you can 
get married. Frank Wilder is coming in the holidays again, and 
his mother and I arranged that you two should make a match.” 

‘But, Mother’’—with their mother the girls were only allowed 
to talk French, although she spoke perfect German—‘“‘Mother”’ 
—and Monica could not help smiling—‘‘I don’t care for him.” 

‘““That’s news to me ; didn’t I catch you kissing once ?” 

The girl felt it would be useless to explain to her mother 
what harmless schoolgirl affection that had been. In her thoughts 
she could not help smiling at the gloom which had come over 
her life when the blond lover had departed, and how soon she 
had forgotten her passion. 

“Are you laughing at me?” Mrs. Leid cried indignantly. 

‘No, Mother, I’m not laughing at you, but the days when 
parents could marry off their children without their consent are 
gone. Everyone has a right to arrange her own life.” 

‘Even as an hotel chambermaid ?” the District Attorney said 
ironically, 

‘Yes, indeed ; even as an hotel chambermaid, although, 
actually, I’ve got a job in the office ; but I shouldn’t hesitate a 
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moment about being a chambermaid ; no one need be ashamed 
to work.” 

Without any very deeply felt farewells, Monica Leid left her 
parents’ house, and her sisters followed her example, taking up 
posts as soon as they reached their sixteenth year. 

Monica Leid regularly sent small remittances home. She 
could only stand one season in Charleston, then worked in an 
apartment hotel in Fifty-eighth Street, New York. 

It seemed strange to Monica that men should pay her little 
or no attention. Some unconscious hardness in her nature 
frightened off the skirt-chasers and others. When she walked 
through the streets of New York no man turned his head. There 
was something so forbidding in her eyes that on occasions men 
who had followed her, attracted by her lovely figure, were frozen, 
and forgot their intentions when they encountered the icy glance 
the girl turned upon them. 

No yearning for a man stirred in the American girl; she 
intended to remain independent, to order her life according to 
her own inclinations. From New York she went to Canada, 
worked herself up to be first assistant in a boarding-house and 
left this lucrative post merely because an opportunity offered 
to travel to Europe. 

Monica’s was not a complicated nature. She was not in the 
least ultra-effeminate like so many of her American sisters, who 
are incapable of even cooking an egg. Perhaps her ancestry 
had something to do with this. In their girlhood the four sisters 
had been left much to themselves, as their mother seemed 
exclusively absorbed in her husband. When her District Attorney 
was busy Mrs. Leid would occasionally find opportunity to 
occupy herself with her daughters. She thought she loved 
her children and, indeed, did love them in her own way, but her 
husband held first place. He had grown accustomed to her 
adoration and could not do without it. 

The girls had always clung together, and woven dreams for the 
future. From her tenth year, Monica had been firmly resolved 
to stand on her own feet as early as possible and shape her life 
to the pattern of her own ideas. 

The sisters were envied in the neighbourhood on account 
of the pleasant life they led, for no one suspected the wall that 
divided children from parents. 

“I’m going to be a lion-tamer,” Monica told her sisters loftily 
on their way home from a visit to Forepaugh and Sells’ circus. 

This great travelling show, organized by a_ wild-animal 
trainer, had pitched its tent in Hebron for one day, and Monica 
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was the only one who, after months of the closest economy, had 
managed to save the half-dollar entrance money. 

The sisters did not jeer at Monica’s scheme. They were 
heart and soul in favour of it, and only Beatrice ventured to ask 
sceptically how she proposed to set about it. 

“Just leave me alone ; P’ll manage it, you’ll see. One day 
I’ll get a job with Barnum’s or Ringling Brothers. There must 
be tigers, ten or a dozen of them.” 

Monica had long since buried this ambition and readjusted 
her life on more practical lines. Forgotten were all her young 
dreams. She had reconciled herself to the fact that life 1s not 
easy, though it can be made bearable by inward content. 

Gone were the days of tennis and cricket, gone the swimming 
races with her sisters ; gone, too, the time of day-dreaming in 
her parents’ garden at Hebron. And now Monica found great 
enjoyment in a good book, which could transport her into another 
world. 

She often wondered why men were so indifferent to her, until 
a lady whose children she looked after drew her attention to her 
forbidding manner. Not that Monica was in any way anxious 
to have affairs with men ; she was merely surprised that less 
good-looking girls than herself should attract far more attention. 
She took careful stock of her whole personality, laid bare her 
soul, and came to the conclusion that the love of a man was to 
be denied her. This did not worry her ; she took it as a matter 
of course. She took a great interest in the careers of her sisters, 
who had also left Hebron and found jobs. Beatrice and Edna 
had contrived to attend the school of commerce, while Christine 
became a children’s nurse. 

Paris, about which Monica had heard so much, interested 
her only for its historical associations and beautiful buildings. 
What is known as “Parisian life’? made absolutely no impression 
upon her, for her clear eyes soon saw behind the scenes, and 
there found much that disgusted her. 

A situation as governess to the daughter of Monsieur and 
Madame Mousquins she held for two and a half years, and gave 
it up when monsieur asked her to leave her bedroom door 
unlocked as he wanted to be nice to her. Nor could he under- 
stand why the young lady should reject his honourable proposal 
with a smile, first of astonishment and then of contempt. 

For some considerable time she was employed as linen- 
matron at a big hotel at Lugano ; then managed the buffet in an 
important Zurich theatre restaurant, and finally became house- 
keeper to a young couple in Hamburg. 
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Hadrian Kuhfuss, a gay bachelor of doubtful youthfulness, 
and son of a Hamburg export merchant, had brought back from 
Cannes a smart young French mistress with red hair. As she 
did not know a single word of German, she advertised for a house- 
keeper who spoke French. Monica read the advertisement, and 
six weeks later travelled to the great German port only to realize 
on the very day of her arrival that she had made a mistake. 
Herr Kuhfuss was an incredible ass, running about the house 
all day long with his mouth agape, checking all the pots and pans 
in the kitchen, interfering with the cooking, and in the intervals 
beating his red-haired Rougette. After a month Monica gave 
notice and looked out for another post. Her knowledge of the 
world was increasing with each change of situation. 

It was on one of her days off that the fateful meeting with 
Milton Byrnes happened. 

When she left the man at the Dammtor station in the early 
hours of the morning, she believed she had saved a man’s life 
and made a woman happy. She had not much time to think 
about the experience, for Frau Juchten, whose little daughter 
was under Monica’s care, received her with a torrent of abuse. 

‘And where have you come from at seven o’clock in the 
morning, miss? Pah! I’m not going to have my child looked 
after by a person who rackets about all night. You will kindly 
leave at once.”’ 

It was a great wrench for Frau Juchten not only to have to 
pay Monica her full wages to the end of the month, but also 
give her payment in lieu of notice. 

‘“‘There’s no justice in this world, nowadays,” she sobbed, 
looking the departing girl up and down with a glance of contempt. 

With Madame Genesung Monica endured life for two months, 
teaching her two gawky daughters of seven and nine. 


During the past weeks her mind had been increasingly 
occupied with the would-be suicide. Who was this man who 
wanted to forsake everything : his wife, the world ? She vainly 
tried to recall his face. Was he fair or dark? She often laughed 
at herself for thinking of the adventure and decking it with a 
glamour of love. She, in love—absurd ! It was now ten years 
since she had left her parents’ house, to which she had only paid a 
fleeting visit before sailing for Europe, and never yet had she 
met the man who could make her heart beat faster or stir her 
senses. 

But, in spite of all, she did not succeed in forgetting the man. 
Although there had been nothing Viennese or Austrian about 
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him, she had detected in his speech the peculiar softness of the 
Viennese. Monica was not long in making up her mind. After 
a close study of the advertisement columns, a succession of letters 
were dispatched to Vienna, and two months later she took up a 
post as companion to Fraulein Nechluda in the Spiegelgasse, First 
District of Vienna. 

Her new mistress, a simple person of humble origin, had 
unexpectedly inherited a large fortune and was now anxious to 
become a fine lady with the least possible delay. Only three 
months before she had been working in the cigarette-factory 
at Heiligenstadt. / relative in Natal, of whom Toni Nechluda 
had never heard, had left her a very considerable sum. The 
ex-factory hand was anxious to educate herself, but refused to 
employ a Viennese to help her. Monica Leid was selected 
from the large number of applicants. 

Monica found it very difficult to remain serious when she 
received the letter announcing her appointment and enclosing 
her travelling expenses. The writing of that letter had cost 
Toni a lot of hard work. 

The companion pleased her mistress, and Monica was 
delighted at the prospect of living in Vienna, about which she 
had heard and read so much. ‘The situation was not an exacting 
one, as there was a cook-general to do the housework. 

Although Monica had at first regarded her task as an easy one, 
she began to find it a strain after a time to put up with her 
mistress’ stupidity. She had stipulated for two free afternoons 
1 week, and these times she used in exploring Vienna. The 
town soon cast its spell upon her, and she firmly resolved never 
to leave it. She had already explored the Prater, the outlying 
areas of the Wienerwald, the more distant neighbourhood, and 
the Semmering. The Heurigenschenken she had visited with 
her employer. 

And all the time she was keeping a look-out for the man who 
had tried to throw himself under the train. Often she thought 
she heard his voice, but would discover her mistake and turn away 
disappointed. 

Monica Leid cherished a firm conviction that one day she 
would meet this man again, and then she would ask him who he 
was, what had plunged him into such a state of despair that day. 

Occasionally she caught herself thinking that the stranger 
must have carried out his intention in spite of everything ; that 
he was dead. Then she would shake her head vigorously and 
cast her fears from her. No, he was alive, and the day would 
come when she would see him again. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


“‘THIRTY-ONE days, thirty-one days.”’ The words came in a 
whisper from Milton Byrnes’ lips. “Thirty-one days.” 

He could not realize that he had been drifting about the 
ocean so long, but it must be right. Lopez, the cook, had just 
been to see him and had confirmed it. He was still weak, and 
his burned hands were swathed in thick bandages. Was it possible 
for a human being to go through such an ordeal? Thirty-one 
days drifting on the high seas, with only a few biscuits, and God 
knew how many days without water! Hecould only recall eight 
days or ten at most ; what had happened during the rest of the 
time was shrouded in an impenetrable veil. 

Thirty-one days alone on the limitless sea, without food, 
without water ; desperate, sick, and yet still holding to life ! 
Fate had willed that he should not die. That time in Hamburg, 
when the strange girl had saved him, he had had a presentiment 
that he was not to end his life by suicide, but now he was con- 
vinced beyond all doubt that a higher power had snatched him 
from death. 

Thirty-one days, and yet he had only travelled a few hundred 
miles. The pinnace must several times have altered her course 
and gone round in a circle while he lay unconscious. 

Milton was relieved to find that the ship which had rescued 
him was a Spanish sailing-vessel bound for the Ivory Coast. 

The crew regarded this stranger now lying in an armchair on 
the afterdeck with timid admiration. They had been told that 
the shipwrecked man had been drifting about for a month 
in that cockleshell, almost the whole time without food or 
water. 

When, a week after his rescue, Milton recovered conscious- 
ness, he had fought to get his memory working, and finally 
succeeded. He had been too weak to talk, and the sight of his 
arms filled him with horror. Those bones with the skin drawn 
tight over them could not be his arms, 

For two days he lay in the bunk with staring eyes, listening 
to the splash of the sea against the ship’s side, and the tread of the 
men on deck, pondering his situation. 

Before he found out what ship it was, he had been terrified 
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lest she should prove to be a Portuguese, for that would have 
meant that all he had endured would have been in vain. 

On the third day, Milton had found the use of his tongue 
again. The captain came into the cabin and began to question 
him. He had already decided what answers he would give. 
The talkative cook had told him that the pinnace had blown up, 
and that her name and origin were ur’nown. 

He spun the captain the yarn that he had been out fishing 
in the pinnace in calm weather off Cape Fric, had fallen asleep, 
and had been driven out to sea by a storm that had broken in 
the night. The first day, while he was still conscious, he had 
spent trying to get back to shore, and then his drinking-water 
had given out. The rest he could not remember, except that 
he must have awakened from time to time for brief intervals 
from his delirium. 

Milton lied well, and as he looked the Spaniard full in the 
face as he gave his answers any early doubts the man may have 
felt soon disappeared. 

“Were you alone in the boat when you went fishing ?”’ 

‘Yes, Captain, quite alone. I went fishing without telling 
anyone, and I was badly paid out for it.” 

“What were you doing at Cape Fric ?” 

“TI was put ashore there with a bad bout of blackwater fever. 
I’d signed on as stoker in the tramp Aldershot, and as we were 
unloading cattle in Conception Bay I drank some foul water. 
Two days later, when we were under way again, the fever put 
me on my back, and as the skipper was afraid I should infect the 
whole crew he put me ashore at Cape Fric.” 

‘““How did you get hold of the boat? You don’t just hand 
over a motor-pinnace with God knows how much petrol to a 
sick man. You may as well speak out. You'd done something 
or other and were locked up in gaol, or going to be, so you pinched 
the boat and made a get-away.” 

“Not at all, Captain. You can easily cable from the nearest 
port or hand me over to the police ; I’m not afraid.” 

‘We'll see about that. Now feed up, so that you'll be ready to 
do a job of work in the next few days. We've no idle hands here.” 

“OQ. K., Captain.” 

“And what was there in that pinnace? I bet you had some 
swag hidden away. You may as well talk ; we’ve picked up a 
few things.” 

As the cook had already given away that not so much as a 
board of the pinnace had been picked up, Milton knew the 
captain was lying. 
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‘Nothing ; there wasn’t the least thing of any value.” 

“I know you’re keeping something from me, for the motor- 
boat was registered at a different port from what you've said, 
and the name on the lifebelt wasn’t the same.” 

Milton had to take a tight hold of himself to avoid laughing 
aloud. He pulled himself together. Since when had small 
boats in Portuguese colonial harbours been provided with 
lifebelts, he wondered ? But he must be careful. 

“Sorry, Captain, but that can’t be right. It’s all just as I 
said.” 

“So you’ve lost every damned thing you had in the boat, 
and you’ve nothing to your name but a ragged shirt and the 
remains of a pair of trousers ?” 

It was as though a curtain had fallen from before Milton’s 
eyes. His trousers! Sewn in their hem were the stones and 
gold nuggets. His weakness had made him forget them up to 
this moment. Where were his trousers? Had the hidden trea- 
sure been discovered ? He must control himself or he might 
blurt out some suspicious question. 

“That’s all I’ve got.” 

‘And what about your papers ?” 

“‘They’re in the fever hospital at Cape Fric.” 

“Allright. And now what’s your real name ?” The captain 
gazed at Milton sceptically out of the corners of his eyes. 

“The one I’ve already given the mate—Fritz Schreier.” 

“From Vienna ?” 

“Yes, from Vienna, Austria.” 

“Where do you get your educated accent? No ordinary 
seaman talks like that.” 

“I’ve been at sea for sixteen years, on ships of every nation- 
ality ; you learn languages that way.” 

The captain bent over Milton. 

“You can’t get round me like that. Every word you’ve said 
is a lie, and we’re going to get out of you what kind of bird you 
really are.” 

After the captain had left him, Milton vainly searched the 
cabin for his old duck trousers. Where were they? What 
could have happened to them? He had been provided with 
clothing borrowed from the crew : a shirt and a pair of under- 
pants. He must look for them without attracting notice, and be 
careful to ask no questions that might arouse suspicion. 

‘Hi, you, Lopez! What sort of a ship is this? What 
cargo does she carry ?” 

The cook looked cautiously around him, peered up at the 
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bridge, laid his forefinger over his swollen lips, and shook his 
head. 

‘When the weather’s cleared and your bones are well again 
you'll find out.” 

‘“‘You’re a good fellow, Lopez, to bring me such good grub. 
Tell me now, what does the old man think about me ?”’ 

‘“‘Oh, he doesn’t think too well of you, or of anyone else, least 
of all of himself.” The Spaniard glanced timidly round him, 
bent down over Milton, pushed a spoonful of rice into the 
invalid’s mouth, and whispered the two significant words : 
“White flesh’’. 

Milton understood. It was not unknown to him that traffic 
in slaves still went on, especially in certain parts of the West 
Coast, and that isolated Spanish and Portuguese harbour towns 
were used by the slave-dealers as hiding-places. Black flesh 
was dealt in more in Somaliland and various parts of Abyssinia. 
White flesh, by which was meant white women and girls, were 
delivered by rascally ships’ captains to the brothels of these 
places, from which the unhappy women had no prospect of 
escape. 

Milton knew only too well how dangerous the traffic was, and 
that the British authorities in particular were soon hard on the 
heels of the delinquents whenever a case of abduction of white 
women came to their notice. 

This white-slave traffic brought in good money. Buyers 
paid high prices, according to the quality of the goods. Particu- 
larly large sums were paid for blondes, and cunning dealers 
would forcibly bleach their wretched captives’ hair. 

The crews of these strange craft were recruited from among 
the sweepings of humanity. Men who were wanted by the police 
of different countries for the most sordid crimes took refuge in 
such ships, where they were provided with false papers and 
protected by the captain so long as they did what they were 
told. On the other hand, they had been known to disappear 
without leaving a trace when in an outbreak of passion or 
drunkenness they had let fall some remark which might betray 
the nature of their ship’s cargo. 

‘“Here, Lopez, whose are these trousers I’ve got on, and this 
blue shirt ?” 

“The shirt came from the old man. I don’t know who the 
trousers belong to.”’ 

‘The fellow who got my trousers made a bad bargain.” 

“Your trousers were all ragged and so dirty, they’ll have been 
thrown overboard for sure.’ 
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‘Pity. The buttons would have been some use, at any 
rate.” 

Hard times soon set in for Milton. Until his hands had 
recovered from the burns, he was left in peace, and when he was 
well enough to get about again he crept about the deck, hunting 
in every corner to find the remains of his old trousers. He did 
not think they would have been thrown overboard. Seamen 
can use up every rag, as captains are very niggardly with 
polishing-cloths, and anything of that kind is always welcome. 

Milton also tried to search the men’s quarters in the fore- 
castle, but was roughly ordered back before he had gone a step 
down the ladder. 

“What are you doing, sneaking about here? Get aft as 
quick as you like.” 

And Matteo roared down from the bridge : 

“Tf you can’t keep where you belong, I’ll have you swabbing 
the deck, bandages or no bandages.”’ 

Milton lay in his armchair, thinking hard how he could find 
out what had happened to his trousers. If anyone had dis- 
covered the stones and nuggets he would have been certain to 
ask the owner of the garment where he had got them from. 

Milton, deep in his thoughts, was squatting on a coil of 
rope, gazing out over the sunlit waves. For two days the vessel 
had been struggling with a heavy sea. It was still rough, and the 
ship was dancing before the wind, pitching heavily. Milton 
held himself in position by jamming his legs against the side. 

How was he to get away from this ship? He felt quite sure 
the captain would not hand him over to the harbour authorities 
—men who deal in white flesh keep as far away as possible from 
the police and the courts—but he knew equally well that, once 
it came out that he knew the nature of the cargo, he wouldn’t 
be allowed ashore. As soon as it was known that he was wanted 
by the Portuguese police, he could count with certainty on the 
old man trying to find out if there was a price on his head. If 
so, it would be all up with Milton’s chance of escape. He would 
be hauled before the courts, and condemned to death without 
a chance of mercy. There was no one who could get him off. 
His companions on the expedition through the wilderness to 
the Mossamba Mountains were dead, cut down by the hirelings 
of those rascals, Porfiro, Taviao and Jose Chamusca and their 
black assistants. 

Milton Byrnes seemed to have been born under an unlucky 
star. Whatever he set his hand to turned out badly. He had 
discovered this in his earliest childhood. Schoolboy games 
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initiated by others would go on undisturbed, but the moment 
he suggested anything there was sure to be trouble. 

Once, by the Danube canal, he had been playing with some 
other boys on a raft made fast to the bank. Everything would 
have been all right had not Milton had the unlucky idea of 
sending one of his playmates to the other end of the raft to throw 
a piece of wood under it. He wanted to see whether the stream 
would force the piece of wood under the whole length so that he 
could fish it out at the other end. 

In carrying out Milton’s order, the boy had leaned too far 
over and fallen into the water and, before he had time to catch 
hold of anything, he was driven by the swift stream under the 
raft. His companions ran away in horror, leaving Milton alone. 
Milton threw off his jacket, dived after the vanished boy, and 
had been all but drowned ; only at the very last instant, when 
his strength had deserted him, was he pulled out by some men 
who had seen his daring act from the bank. 

The body of the other boy was not found for days, until the 
raft was taken to pieces. His jacket had caught on a long 
iron pin. 

No one ever knew that it was Milton who had told the boy 
to throw the lump of wood into the water. The papers reported 
the heroic deed of this boy of twelve who, at risk of his life, had 
dived four times under the raft to save his friend. 

The conscience-tortured boy confided in his mother, who 
consoled him and persuaded him that he was not responsible for 
the accident. 

Nor did things go better with Milton in the years that followed. 
A malevolent fate seemed to intervene in whatever he did. At 
West Point he came within an ace of shooting a fellow cadet, 
only an accident saving the life of the victim, who, as it was, 
remained a cripple for life. His upper arm became septic and 
the arm had to be amputated a little below the shoulder. 

During his years of wandering, Milton had kept himself to 
himself as far as was possible, avoiding anything that might 
endanger the happiness of others. Nor could he help, wherever 
he might be, feeling a sense of personal responsibility for any 
accident that chanced to happen near him ; and he never ven- 
tured to make advances to any girl lest he should bring disaster 
upon her. 

Once he was plunged into despair by the suicide of a girl 
who died because he could not return her love. When this 
happened he took an oath never to marry, for he felt that to do 
SO would be to involve his wife in inevitable ruin. 
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After his mother’s death, he wandered aimlessly through 
Austria, Germany, Holland, Belgium, and France, always 
yearning for Vienna. He remained a lonely man and retired 
more and more within himself. 

After spending weeks—whether in summer or winter, in 
snow, rain or sunshine—wandering restlessly about the streets 
and byways of old and new Vienna, and the mountains, forests 
and meadows of the Wienerwald, he would feel something driving 
him out abroad again. He was very careful of his appearance ; 
indeed, it was strange that this restless, homeless man should 
always be so fastidious about his dress. 

While on a tour through Northern Germany he was suddenly 
taken ill, not far from Schwerin in Mecklenburg. Some girls 
gathering berries in the forests by the Ziegelsee found him 
unconscious and delirious, and the Miurker family took the 
stranger In. 

Herta Mirker devotedly nursed the sick man, who soon 
recovered and set out again on his travels, but, before leaving, 
he had, in jest, promised the credulous girl that if she did not 
find a husband within the next twelve months he would marry 
her. The family had refused all payment, so Milton relieved his 
mind by giving handsome presents to the sisters, of whom there 
were three. Herta received a lovely ring and regarded this 
jewel as a token of betrothal. 

Two years passed. Milton Byrnes’ fortune melted away and 
he had to look out for some means of livelihood, for he did not 
want to find himself entirely without means. His great fear was 
that any employment or business he engaged in would turn out 
as everything else had throughout his life and prove a failure. 

He still had eight thousand dollars. Something could be 
done with that, but what that something was to be Milton had 
no idea. Unpractical as ever, he lost a lot of money in his early 
ventures. Speculators and crooks exploited the young man’s 
inexperience and betrayed him until, with only three thousand 
dollars left, he returned to Europe. He had accepted the North 
German agency of an American firm of typewriter and office- 
furniture manufacturers, rented an office in Hamburg, and 
engaged the services of a professional publicity agent and two 
assistants. 

The parent office in Providence helped Milton to build up 
the business, and for the first time in his life the young man 
plucked up courage and reached the definite conviction that the 
period of ill-luck was now over. 

His business also took him to Schwerin, where he remembered 
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the Mirker family who had done so much for him two years 
before. 

The first to meet him at the door of the pretty little house 
was Herta ; she had seen him coming a long way off and taken 
for granted he had come to fulfil his promise. 

‘Hello, Fraulein Herta ; how well you’re looking.” 

How caressing the words sounded in his real Vienna accent ! 
If only he would go on talking, never stop. She could have 
listened to him for hours, nay days, on end. 

He was worried when he learned from her sisters that Herta 
had taken seriously the promise he had made on his departure 
two years before and had actually been waiting for him. As 
usual, when there was a decision to be made, Milton spent little 
time in reflection after weighing the pros and cons of marriage 
with the Schwerin girl. ‘The business in Hamburg was promising 
well, so, thinking that his vein of bad luck had run out, and that 
marriage would give him a surer standing, and hold him back 
from further adventuring, he married Herta Miirker. 

Milton now telt almost completely happy. Herta made him 
a good wife. ‘The most perfect order reigned in the little home. 
The young wife worshipped her husband, and would have liked 
to read his every wish in his eyes, had not those eyes been 
so completely inexpressive, never betraying the slightest 
need. 

It was a great surprise to her when, during their brief honey- 
moon, she discovered that he was not Viennese, but an American 
ciizen. She learned little about his past life, a subject upon 
which he kept obstinately silent. She was tactful enough not to 
question him about it ; but this very silence soon told her that he 
did not love her. She bore her sorrow in silence and concealed 
her anxiety from him. 

The monotony of his new life soon got on Milton’s nerves. 
Disillusioned, he realized that this marriage, which he had 
thought would bring him love, had failed to do so. Hours of 
that melancholy which of old had driven him from place to 
place returned, and there arose within him the fear that, as with 
all those with whom he had come into contact throughout his 
life, he was inevitably fated to bring disaster to Herta. 

The old thoughts of suicide persistently crowded into his 
brain, and only regard for Herta gave him strength to fight them 
down. His wife’s younger sister lived with them, and she, as 
Milton soon observed, was to play an important part in the 
destinies of her sister and brother-in-law. 

The two women knew instinctively what was going on within 
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him, but, in spite of all they did, one evening he got up and left 
them. 


Reviewing his disastrous life, Milton listened to the eternal 
surge of the sea. After one of the most terrible experiences that 
ever fell to the lot of man, he now found himself on board a 
slaver. What lay in store for him? Could there be anything 
more dreadful still to come than what he had already gone 
through? More appalling torment? Again his _ thoughts 
travelled back. 


All efforts at persuasion on the part of his wife and sister-in- 
law had fallen on deaf ears. One thought obsessed him : there 
was only one alternative to the perpetual night of nadness, and 
that was death. 

He was forced to run away, but returned the following 
morning, his rescue from self-destruction being due to an unknown 
woman, Then once more he had sought forgetfulness, dis- 
traction from his gloomy thoughts in hard work, but all his 
efforts were useless. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


A PERIOD of restless wandering began. The harassed man tried 
every conceivable calling. He always found work without any 
difficulty and did not realize that he was closer to happiness 
than that large army of his fellow-men who had to spend months 
and even years in vain search foremployment. But Milton could 
never stand anything for long. Although he was never dis- 
missed, and his employers were always extremely satisfied with 
him, he would suddenly without any excuse absent himself from 
his work. 


The sound of the sea soothed him, and the cook, who was also 
in charge of the medical stores, came climbing over the capstan 
to Milton, carrying some dressings and a pot of salve in his right 
hand, and in the other a bowl of steaming, but unappetizing- 
smelling, food. 

“Hello, Fritz ; dreaming again ?” he said in English. 

It was with this Spanish cook, as with many thousands of 
sailors : as a result of journeying about the world in ships of 
every type, he always spoke English to everyone who was not a 
Spaniard. 

“No, Lopez, I’m wide awake.” 

“‘No ; your eyes tell a different tale. Ah, it’s going on fine ; 
only two fingers left now. Well, in a few days the old man’ll 
be after you. He’s always asking me if you aren’t fit for work.” 

‘Are you so short-handed, then ?” 

The cook cast a timid glance over the deck. 

“‘Well, two men died since we left port, and there’s one lying 
on his back in the fo’castle.” 

“Ah, so that’s why the mate roared at me like a wild beast 
when I tried to go below there.” 

“Keep away from there, or you may go the same way as 
Pedro. The Holy Mother must have been protecting him or he 
wouldn’t have got over that hammering.” 

“Hammering ? Who’s he been fighting with ?” 

“Nobody. Matteo all but smashed every bone in his body.” 

“But why? Why should Pedro take treatment like that 
lying down ?” 
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Lopez looked at his questioner scornfully. 

“Well, you’ve got a lot to learn. You can thank your lucky 
stars you’ve singed your paws and can’t do any work ; if——” 

The whistle sounded across the deck and the cook instantly 
relapsed into silence. 

Milton looked across anxiously. This signal at such an 
unusual time must have some special significance. Listening 
hard, Byrnes tried to find out what Matteo, who had ordered 
the signal, wanted, as he saw every man, except the sail-maker, 
was dismissed again. The wind carried to the afterdeck the 
words : 

“Get busy, you old loafer, then call Lopez and let him help 
you sew the blighter in. When that new lubber’s below, bring 
the bundle up.” 

Milton knew what was in the wind. The sailor who the 
cook had told him had been nearly beaten to death by the mate 
had probably succumbed to his injuries. 

“It looks as though I'd jumped out of the frying-pan into the 
fire. Buck up, Milton, my lad !” 

Soon the lonely man was once more lost in his thoughts. 





Why had he not stayed with Herta? Eighteen months after 
his disappearance he had suddenly cropped up again in Ham- 
burg. His wife had given up the biggish flat which he had been 
so fond of in the early days of marriage and rented a small 
apartment in Winterhude, which she shared with her sister. 
The money he had left behind for her still lay untouched at the 
bank, for Herta had been living on the remittances he sent her 
at irregular intervals and, in addition, had sublet two rooms ; 
the sister also earned something as a manicurist. 

His wife’s astonishment had been great, and even greater her 
delight, when Milton turned up again ; though with it all the 
pair were conscious of a certain restraint. To Milton, his wife 
looked strange. He had completely forgotten what she was like, 
and was surprised when he saw her again and realized that he 
would not be able to stay for long. 

Herta did not ask where he had been, and it did not occur 
to him to tell. Under his wife’s care, the restless man made a 
rapid physical recovery, but spiritually he was in a bad way. 
He regretted having returned, read hard, and began to write a 
book. But he tore it up after a fortnight’s work, and took up 
sculpture, but, soon realizing that he had no talent for this art, he 
smashed his models. Otherwise he led a very monotonous exis- 
tence, wandering about the streets, chiefly near the harbour. 
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The sight of the numerous outgoing ships roused his wander- 
fever. He took a firm hold on himself, looked for work, and 
found a post with a firm of importers with whom he had done 
business in the past, only to resign six weeks later as he found it 
impossible to spend from nine to ten hours a day cooped up in an 
office. 

The head of the firm offered Milton an appointment in the 
Cameroons office, and a fortnight later he took leave of his wife 
and sister-in-law. Herta knew she could not keep him with her, 
that nothing bound him to her. The sister tried to persuade 
Milton to remain, but he looked at her with wide-open eyes, and 
merely said : 

“Gan you keep back the swallows when autumn sets in? 
If you tried they would only pine away.” 

“Then take Herta with you. After all, she’s your wife, and 
a wife’s place is with her husband.” 

This had not occurred to him ; perhaps it was a notion he 
ought to heed. It might steady him to have someone who loved 
him at his side. 

Herta saw deeper than her sister did ; there was within her a 
firm conviction that this man she still loved had never returned 
her love ; she believed him incapable of any such feeling, and 
spoke to him quite frankly : 

‘It’s no use your thinking of it for a single moment, Milton. 
I know you don’t love me, and it would be humiliating to feel 
you had to take me out of pity.” 

He was silent as he realized with shame that his feelings were 
no secret from her, 

Once more he set out. Only his sister-in-law went to the ship 
to see him off. 

“Milton, you’ve committed a great sin against Herta. She 
loves you and is heartbroken at your leaving her again.” 

“Why doesn’t she come with me? We could have begun a 
new life out there.” 

“You heard what Herta told you about that.” 

“Then whatamItodo? Imsorry I persuaded her to marry 
re ; but she saw how it was herself, and told me I didn’t love 

er.” 

“With such a good, such a unique woman, a man can feign 
love.” 

For days Milton pondered this incredible remark. He 
could not understand that it might be possible to simulate love in 
a life of constant companionship. And while his mind was 
occupied with these thoughts there came to him the realization 
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that he had never yet been in love, not in the way that his father 
and mother had. Was this gap due to some mental or moral 
defect ? 

Before the steamer reached Kribi, Milton had made up his 
mind that he would only keep his job long enough to work off 
his advance and allow a substitute to come out from Germany. 
This time he had a definite plan ; he would have another shot 
at his book, an adventurous novel about a man who sought 
love over the whole world and never found it. 

He was tired of earning his living as an employee, a clerk, 
and felt convinced that in literary work he could find peace. 
How often he had worked, day in day out, as a stevedore, heaving 
heavy sacks of every possible merchandise from incoming ships 
or into ships about to sail, working himself to a standstill so that 
he would not need to think. With his knowledge of languages, 
his business experience, he would have found it an easy matter to 
get a better job, but he did not want to ; that kind of work did not 
exhaust the body, did not induce sleep. 


Brooding upon his tragic past, he did not notice that the sun 
had set, the night swept down with startling suddenness. He 
looked up at the sky, his eyes following the scurrying clouds. 

“Like me : no rest.” 

He remembered : he ought not to be on deck at this hour ; 
this had been impressed upon him by the captain and mate. 
He had had no intention of disobeying this order, for it was 
better not to cross these men. He peered cautiously over the 
coil of rope to see whether there was any chance of slipping un- 
observed to his bunk, and he was just about to get to his feet 
when the sound of footsteps made by several pairs of feet caused 
him to look to port. He quickly ducked down again. There 
were five men, and four were dragging an elongated object. 
Matteo followed behind. 

Milton slipped quietly into cover behind the coil. He heard 
the mate give the order : 

‘Sling him overboard.” 

“The poor fellow isn’t even given a sailor’s funeral,’”’ Milton 
said to himself bitterly. On all sea-going craft it is the invariable 
custom for the captain or his deputy to read a prayer before the 
body is slipped into the water. That blackguard, Matteo, the 
murderer of the man they had just flung to a watery grave like a 
dead dog, grudged the poor fellow even the last rites, the sailor’s 
farewell. 

Would not the best thing be to jump in after the man? 
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What was there for Milton to hope for in the world now that 
everything had failed? No, something further must happen 
before he died. What it was to be he himself did not know ; 
but of one thing he was certain : that he had a mission to fulfil, 
and that while that remained unperformed he could not leave 
the world. After the men had gone away he crept to his 
cabin, where his supper was waiting for him. It was cold. 
Lopez must have brought it a long time before. He wondered 
that the cook had not let him know. The food was richer and 
more appetizing than Milton had ever known on board a ship, 
and Milton had also been surprised to find that at the midday 
and evening meals half a litre of rum was issued to each man. 
The captain was obviously anxious to keep his men. 

Lying in his bunk, Milton continued his musing. 


He had only held on in Kribi until a successor could be sent 
out from Hamburg. He then signed on as steward in a coasting 
steamer belonging to the Woermann Line, and deserted in Loango, 
from where he went into the interior with an English trader as 
far as Brazzaville on Stanley Pool. 

In Kribi he had saved one hundred and fifty pounds without 
difficulty, for he had few wants. Half of this money he sent to 
Herta, and the rest he husbanded very carefully. 

He spent from four to six hours a day as a clerk in a factory, 
and after hours worked at his novel. He would sit through the 
night in his little two-roomed bungalow writing chapter after 
chapter, becoming absorbed in his hero’s personality, oblivious 
of the world about him, of the past and the present, and quite 
unaware that he had woven much of his own life into the plot, 
that, in reality, the hero was himself. He analysed this modern 
Wandering Jew, probed deep into his heart, realized the amazing 
complexity of this maniac, almost soulless, yet possessing a soul, 
and a compassionate sympathy with all misery and misfortune, 
but incapable of understanding himself. 

And as the book took shape, as he continually amended it, 
crossing out and adding, he re-read it carefully, and then for the 
first time it was made clear to him that from all those lines and 
pages his own personality had emerged. 

He hastened to post the manuscript to Stuttgart—he found 
the publisher’s name in a book he had bought at Kribi—and 
waited impatiently for weeks and months for the decision. 
Meanwhile, he drudged, worked, and saved in order to be able 
to send Herta more money. It was a shock to be informed by 
the Brazzaville agent of the Norddeutsche Bank that the seventy- 
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five pounds which had been placed to the credit of Mrs. Byrnes 
of Hamburg had been refused. He could not understand this and 
decided to write to Herta and ask her for an explanation, but 
before actually carrying out this intention he received a letter 
from her, explaining that she knew he must himself be in need 
of money and that she was already well provided for, for the time 
being. 

Little time was left him to ponder this matter before a cable 
from Stuttgart threw him into a great state of excitement : 


Wire or write terms. 


“Terms” ; what did it mean? He had no idea how publish- 
ing transactions were carried through, except that there were 
such things as royalties and payments on account, but the 
procedure followed in settling these matters was entirely unknown 
to him. Seeking a solution, he turned to the agent of Nord- 
deutscher Lloyd, a smart young man called Hansen, who though 
only thirty-six, had already travelled all over the world, doing 
every imaginable type of job. He had been everything from 
workman, sailor, stoker and steward to manager of big offices 
abroad. He looked from the cable to Milton and then back 
to the cable, and finally he said : 

‘You mean to say you’ve written a novel in German, and you 
an American. Well, that beats the band.” 

“I’m only an American by birth ; otherwise I belong to 
Austria—Vienna.” 

“I can hear that, in spite of your correct German. Man, 
you've been pen-driving in an office here, and now the biggest 
publisher in Germany takes on a book written by you! Say, 
that’s just too amazing! Can you beat it? The yarn must 
have been good or they wouldn’t have taken it on in Stu.tgart ; 
why, man, it’s just wonderful !” 

“How are these publishers’ contracts settled, Mr. 
Hansen ?” 

“Have you got enough to pay for a long cable ?” 

““How much should I want? Do you mean cable the 
conditions ?” 

“Good lord, no! Don’t be in too much of a hurry; play 
em a bit or they'll think you’re hard put to it for cash.” 

‘Well, how much ?” 

“I don’t quite know, but you might manage it for five 
pounds.” 

Milton Byrnes was consumed by impatience during the weeks 
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and months that passed before his first book came out and he 
had the attractively bound volume in his hands. 

Hansen had managed the transaction with skill, a friend of 
his who was manager of a Bremen publishing house having 
provided him with full information and enclosed a form of 
agreement. 


Leave it to me, Goethe (the agent wrote). I’m your—what do they 
call it—‘‘impresario”’—no, that’s not right—well, let’s call tt manager, 
and you do all your business through me, that ought to make a good 
impression. 


“But that won’t do, Hansen ; I’m not staying here.” 

“You ass ; it would be worth while, especially for the first 
book ; besides, my part of the business will only cost you a few 
bottles of wine when the advance comes through.” 

In the end, the clever shipping-agent obtained very favourable 
conditions and an advance of five thousand marks. 


CHAPTER NINE 


MixTon stayed in Brazzaville until he received the first copies 
of his book. He did not dare to read them. 

“Boy, that’s fine !” cried Hansen, when he was presented 
with an autographed copy by the author. “TI tell you I’ve been 
reading it all night ; didn’t notice the mosquito-net wasn’t on the 
window ; I got all chewed up. Boy, it’s just the most thrilling 
yarn J’ve read for many a long day! Say now, is there such a 
mug in the world as the fellow you describe ?” 

Milton could not help laughing. 

‘““Of course the mug exists. He’s drawn from life.”’ 

‘Say, man, of course you’re the one who. . . no, I can’t 
see you like that.” 

While waiting, Milton had kept his job in the factory, and 
meanwhile was trying to write another book, but he found he 
could not concentrate ; he was too anxious about the first. Now 
he was a gifted author, would he find peace? Certainly his life 
would be less restless if he were successful. As he could not 
manage to get along with the second novel, and felt too nervous 
and unsettled to laze away his time, he worked hard at some 
pieces of animal sculpture. He was not pleased with his work 
and asked Hansen’s opinion. 

‘‘Man, all that’s just dirt. You may be an author, otherwise 
the Stuttgart people wouldn’t have bitten so quickly, but you’re 
no sculptor, on my life.” 

Then, to kill time, Milton tried his hand at painting. 

Hansen owned a parrot, a little baboon, and a bulldog. This 
oddly assorted trio were fast friends. They were always together, 
and it was only occasionally that the parrot flew into a tree with 
the baboon in pursuit. But then the bulldog would make such 
a din at the foot of the tree that the monkey felt forced to climb 
down again to quiet the dog. But the dog went on barking to the 
parrot and would not be consoled until the monkey had climbed 
up again and chased the screaming bird through the crest of 
the tree until he finally caught it and brought it down to the dog. 

Milton would spend hours watching the animals at play, and 
he was anxious to get some of these episodes down on canvas. 


Once more Hansen was called in as critic. 
58 
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“Gee, man! You’re not only a Sudermann, but a Rubens 
as well; though I can’t really say whether the Dutchman 
painted animals like that. Man, that’s fine! And here you 
hang on in this Dutch oven instead of strolling about Munich, 
Dusseldorf, or Paris with your nose in the air.” 

Herr Mollendorf, the owner of the factory, had his attention 
drawn to his clerk by Hansen. He had heard of the novel, and 
now saw the animal pictures in Hansen’s office. 

‘“‘And he painted that ?” 

“Certainly he did, Herr Mdllendorf ; he painted these jolly 
things ; and he looks like an undertaker. I’ve never seen him 
laugh.” 

Herr Mollendorf was kind enough to invite Milton Byrnes, 
whom he had always regarded as a rolling-stone, to his house the 
following Sunday, and was astonished to find himself talking to 
a highly cultured man. 

“Why do you live such a retired life, Mr. Byrnes? We never 
see you on the golf-course or at tennis, or on picnics ?” 

Herr Mollendorf was forgetting that Mr. Byrnes had never 
been invited to tennis, picnics or golf. 

“Tm not a sociable person, Herr Mollendorf.”’ 

“Would you paint my wife’s portrait, and mine ? You needn’t 
turn up at the office.” 

“Sorry, sir, but I don’t know anything about portrait-painting.”’ 

Milton wrote his second book at Ambris in Congo-Loanda, 
and this too was published by the Stuttgart firm. The sales of 
the first had surpassed all expectations, though t’.e highbrows 
who are always talking “literature”, though they only know the 
tedious products of what are known as the Jiterati, indulged in a 
few digs at the new, unknown author. It was regarded as a 
clumsy bit of publicity on the part of the usually staid firm of 
publishers that they should state that the author’s home was the 
West Coast of Africa. 

With the second volume, the publishers felt called upon to 
tell Milton that he might take more pains with his style and 
cultivate a more picturesque form of expression. They sent him 
a volume by an author who was a member of the firm and asked 
him to study it carefully. Milton marvelled at the flowing style 
of Der Schwarze Max, but it cost him an effort to work his way 
through the seven hundred pages, for the plot could have been 
compressed into less than one hundred. The characters of this 
book were artistic, flawless china figures ; in a word, divine beings 
such as exist only in the imagination of a man who has lost touch 
with reality. 
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Milton wondered whether this was the popular taste or 
merely a vogue among the literary snobs, and he could not 
understand why real life should be described in unnatural 
language. There was one episode in the novel where a man, 
having had a scene with his wife, takes his stand before the door, 
barring her way with outstretched arms. 

‘(Make room !” she said imperiously. 

In his youth, when his parents used to attend great functions 
of Vienna society, Milton had mingled a good deal in “‘la 
société” ; but even an archduchess would, in such a situation, 
have said simply, “Let me out !” or something of the sort. 

The publishers’ request disgusted Milton Byrnes with writing, 
and he at once replied that if they did not like his work he 
was under no obligation to maintain his connection with 
them. 

His painting brought Milton ina certain amount of money, 
and, as Herta had not answered any more of his letters, he decided 
to go to Hamburg. He was afraid she might have done some- 
thing desperate because of him. 

It was two and a half years since his last visit to this town, and 
as he set out for Winterhude he found himself trembling. 

Only three days after his arrival, Milton Byrnes started out 
again for Africa. Another man had entered Herta’s life and she 
was living with him contentedly. In the first moments of seeing 
her again a twinge of jealousy had gripped him by the throat. 

. . So she had forgotten him for another. But immediately 
he felt ashamed of these thoughts. What right had he, who had 
deserted this good woman, what right had he to expect fidelity ? 
She had been right to give herself to another. He did not 
realize that Herta had only taken up this new friend in order to 
protect herself against thoughts of suicide. She had endured 
indescribable suffering on account of her husband, to whom her 
heart still really belonged. Later, long after he had landed on 
the West Coast of the dark continent, he received a letter from his 
sister-in-law which revealed to him the anguish his wife had had 
to suffer. Ashamed, his inmost being torn in twain, he felt he 
must go back, but realized that this would only cause poor Herta 
still further agony, and he did not hesitate to accept all the 
blame in the impending divorce suit. After the court had 
annulled the marriage, he asked his late wife’s forgiveness for all 
the grief he had caused her. 

During the voyage, Milton rigged up his painting gear on 
the sun-deck and went on painting continuously. During the 
first few days he had thought deeply about himself and his life, 
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but could find no peace. Who was he actually ? How had it 
come about that he, the child of extremely respectable, mentally 
sound parents, had become an outcast? Was he mentally 
unbalanced, or had he inherited some streak of insanity from his 
ancestors? It ought to have been easy for the people of Vienna 
to have made him a cheerful fellow ; as a boy he had been full of 
high spirits. Everything would have turned out quite differently 
had he not always been dogged by ill luck, had he not always 
seemed fated to bring disaster upon others. He tried to get 
things clear about himself, but when he began to think he always 
lost patience and gave it up ; but this helped him little, for after 
a period of forced inward calm he would begin to torment himself 
afresh. Since the strange girl had held him back from death, 
he had never been able to summon the necessary resolution to 
take his own life, although this would have brought him the 
release and peace he longed for. 

At dawn he went on deck, stumbling over the hoses with 
which the sailors, furious with this early-riser, were swilling it 
down, took up his stand behind his easel, and painted furiously. 
If the picture did not please him, he would free the canvas from 
its frame, roll it up carefully, step with it to the rail, and throw 
it into the sea. 

The passengers soon found out that up there, hidden between 
the lifeboat davits, an “‘artist’’ was at work. People began to 
go up and pester Milton with all kinds of questions. His pictures 
had a strange wildness, and quite unconsciously the scenes were 
always drawn from his two novels. Not that he set any great 
store by the characters ; it was the setting in which the action 
unrolled itself that he reproduced as it appeared in his imagina- 
tion. 

The buying of Milton’s pictures became a veritable craze 
among the passengers ; they were snapped up while he was still 
at work on them at prices which, if not exorbitant, were by no 
means low. ... Several of the purchasers tried to enter into 
conversation with the artist, but as they only received mono- 
syllabic replies, they soon saw the uselessness of their efforts and 
left him in peace. 

Legends began to weave themselves about the painter, and one 
passenger, far from popular owing to his pushfulness, told 
mysteriously one night in the smoking-saloon that he had 
discovered who the artist really was. His name was not Byrnes 
at all. His accent was in itself quite sufficient evidence that he 
was neither an Englishman nor a Frenchman. He was, in fact, 
a wealthy Austrian magnate, a certain Count Batthyany, whose 
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whim it was to wander about the world painting and selling his 
strange pictures. 

When on the following day the pushful American parvenu 
addressed Milton as Mister Count, Byrnes stared at him without 
condescending to reply. This annoyed the wholesale butter- 
merchant and he decided to take his revenge. 

“T say |”? he shouted to the painter one day after this snub, 
in the presence of several passengers. ‘“‘Say, I want to buy that 
picture from you. But you must put a little more art into it. 
What’s the daub worth, anyhow ?” 

Milton, seeing what was in the wind, looked coldly at the 
speaker and answered shortly : 

‘You haven’t got money enough to buy a work like that.” 

The American, aware of the grins of those standing near, 
lost his temper. 

‘You'll be good enough to name your price, and if it has any 
connection with the value of the picture I'll take it just as it is 
now and have it finished off by a famous artist in Pittsburg. 
I’m not giving more than fifty dollars.” 

‘In its present unfinished state, the picture costs five thousand 
American dollars.” 

Though no one suspected it, the American, goaded on by 
the ill-concealed mockery of the other passengers, absurdly 
decided to pay what was asked. The following day, however, he 
was subjected to fresh ridicule. 

“Yesterday,” Milton said quietly, “I gave the price as five 
thousand ; to-day the picture costs double.” 

“You're crazy.” 

The painter did not condescend to reply, and there was 
general astonishment when, on the following day, the butter- 
merchant bought the picture for twelve thousand dollars. 

“I should like to point out to you, in the presence of 
witnesses, that the picture isn’t worth a twentieth part of what 
you've paid for it,’ Milton told him. 

After that day, many passengers bought pictures from Milton, 
and the American was exasperated to find that the artist never 
asked more than fifty dollars. 

With his usual impetuosity, the restless man left the ship 
unexpectedly at Calabar, in Nigeria. He did not decide to do 
so until after the steamer had made fast. He liked the look of 
the harbour, and without further hesitation strode to his cabin, 
packed, came on deck, ordered his things to be taken ashore, and 
did not trouble his head about the fact that he had paid three 
hundred marks too much for his passage, which would have 
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taken him as far as Walfisch Bay. His pictures had brought 
him in a considerable sum. 

He grew tired of Old Calabar in a few days, and, moreover, 
he had heard from an old Arab merchant for whom he had reset 
a dislocated arm what was to him a particularly interesting 
secret. 

‘I’m a lonely old man, but I’d like to spend my old age as 
a rich man in Haifa. You are honest, for you didn’t ask any- 
thing when you cured my arm. All the others wanted to get a 
lot of money out of me.” 

Milton was anxious to get away from all this gratitude, but 
the old man held him firmly, drew him into a corner of his evil- 
smelling room, pressed him down on to a cushion, and forced 
him to listen. 

“You can be richer than the Sultan of Zanzibar ever was if 
you do what I tell you ; but let me look into your eyes—I want 
to see whether you can be trusted.” 

Milton thought the Arab was up to some trick. He knew the 
ways these fellows had of picking up a few coppers. He looked 
the greybeard calmly in the face. 

‘You are no ordinary man ; in your eyes there is that which 
sends a man mad if he has not the strength to fight down the 
evil spirit ; but you are good, and you will bring me enough 
stones and gold to make me a great man in Haifa so that I can 
buy some young hanums.”’ 

Milton now began to suspect that the old man was mad. 

‘*Have you much money ?” 

Aha,” thought Milton ; ‘‘now he’s showing his true colours.” 

‘How much do you want ?” 

“IT want nothing from you, and if you haven’t enough, I'll 
lend you enough of my few piastres so that you can go to the 
Mossamba mountains in Angola, with a few blacks—don’t take 
any white or Arab, they’re no good. But be careful not to say 
a word to any Portuguese or anyone else about what you're 
going for. And now listen while I show you the way.” 

Milton signed on with a merchant ship, an English tramp 
steamer which called at the various ports of the West Coast of 
Africa, carrying all kinds of cargo. He had taken no money 
from the Arab, as he had enough in his possession to fit out an 
expedition ; but to save the passage-money to Sao Paolo de 
Loanda he worked his passage on this old hulk. He carried 
his money in a purse against his bare chest and took care that 
no one should find out about his treasure. 

He left his seaman’s chest in Sao Paolo de Loanda, asked 
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leave to go ashore, and did not return to the ship. Fearing that 
the English captain would set the police on to him, as indeed 
he did, and knowing that the Portuguese authorities liked to 
please the English, Milton put up at the best hotel in the town, 
where no one would think of looking for a deserting sailor. The 
hotel porter’s mouth he closed with a pound note. 

For four days Milton remained in his room and suffered 
greatly from the dreadful heat. His window commanded a view 
of the harbour, and he was relieved when the steamer he had so 
casually deserted disappeared from the bay. 

The following day he bought an outfit and next morning 
rode early out of the town in a south-easterly direction. Two 
days later he arrived in Dondo, where he spent the night, and 
the following morning he continued his journey along the Kuanza 
river, 


CHAPTER TEN 


Wuite thinking about the disastrous expedition into the 
Mossamba Mountains, Milton had gone to sleep. He awoke 
with terrible pains in the head, got up, and waited for the cook 
to appear to help him a little with his dressing, as his heavily 
bound hands, though they allowed him to take off his trousers, 
were unequal to putting them on. Growing impatient, he crept 
to the door of the cabin to look for Lopez, and found to his 
astonishment that he was locked in. He was about to hammer 
on the woodwork, but thought better of it. He knew what kind 
of cargo the ship carried, and it seemed advisable to wait. If 
there was something unusual going on in the ship and he made 
a row, Steps might be taken to reduce him to silence. He decided 
to wait, and crept back into his bunk. Then he began to listen. 
What was that? The ship was stopped. He had not noticed 
this until now. Where were they ? 

It seemed a strange experience to Milton to be near land 
again after so long. If only he had known where the ship 
had put in, and why he was locked up. The captain had 
no need to fear anything on his account; all he had to do 
was to put him ashore, and he would win his own way 
through. He began to feel hungry. He crept into the 
bunk opposite his own and peered through a little port- 
hole. They must be lying well out of the roadstead, for the 
ship was surrounded on all sides by little boats, mostly manned 
by blacks. Supposing the rufhan of a captain had put in at a 
Portuguese port? It was exasperating that none of the little 
craft was flying a flag or pennant. 

“Hi, what are you doing there? Is that your bunk? Come 
out of it, you scum! You can’t get through there if you were 
thin as a greyhound.” 

In his eagerness, Milton had not heard the door being 
opened ; he crawled slowly down from the bunk and stood facing 
Matteo. 

‘You can use your paws well enough, you crook. If you can 
climb about here you can manage it on deck. Get along ; 
pull your trousers on. You're nota very pleasing sight, disguised 


as Adam. If Eve had seen you like that in Paradise she would 
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have wanted to turn back into a rib or swallowed the snake instead 
of the apple, in the shock. Get on ; make it snappy, or you'll 
feel the toe of my boot !” 

“But you can see I am no good for anything with these 
bandages.”’ 

“Then Pll pull them off for you, you lazy swine! Do you 
think we’re going to keep you for life ?” 

Unexpectedly the mate gave Milton a blow which felled him. 
Then Matteo threw himself brutally on the prostrate man and, 
although Milton defended himself, tore the bandage from his 
right hand. The victim roared with pain ; with a jerk he freed 
himself from the man kneeling upon him, leapt to his feet, seized 
the earthenware bowl from the table and brought it down hard 
on the mate’s skull. Matteo collapsed with a moan. In one 
bound Milton was outside the cabin. He had the presence of 
mind to close the door and turn the key, and then he mounted 
the ladder to the deck. His wounded hand, stripped of its 
bandage, burned like fire, but he paid no attention to it, and 
looked round for a hiding-place on deck. He was wearing 
nothing but the old torn shirt which had been given to him on the 
ship, and he could not allow himself to be seen in this costume. 
Milton crept behind the anchor-winch and examined the ship, 
and then looked out over the sides. They had anchored a long 
way from the land, but nevertheless the man could from his 
hiding-place recognize the French flag above the harbour 
buildings. He breathed again. ‘The French would never hand 
him over to the Portuguese, and, moreover, he was sure that the 
French knew nothing of his adventure. He gave an involuntary 
smile when he thought of Matteo lying a prisoner below in the 
men’s quarters. This was the second time that he had escaped 
from captivity, and each time he had had to fell a brute in order 
to get away, both men being mates on sailing ships. But now 
the important thing was not to miss this opportunity but to get 
away from the ship quickly. When Matteo began to make a 
noise, he must be no longer on board. 

Milton scrutinized the deck carefully. On the bridge was 
lounging Stephano, an intimate of Matteo. Lopez had warned 
Milton against him. At this moment the cook emerged from the 
galley with a greasy bucket, stepped to the ship’s side and 
poured the scraps into the water. As he returned, he cast a 
glance behind him. He was petrified when Milton suddenly 
shot up behind the anchor-winch on the after-deck, signed to him, 
and immediately disappeared again. Lopez cast an anxious 
glance round him, and hurried into the galley, whence he 
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reappeared almost immediately with a bowl of food. He walked 
as far as the ladder leading below, peered up at the bridge behind 
him, and, seeing that no one was watching, slipped behind the 
winch, where to his astonishment and horror he saw Milton’s 
hand bereft of its bandage. 

‘“‘What are you doing here, and where’s Matteo? He told 
me just now that he was going to see you. He was dead drunk.” 

“‘He’s lying below with a broken head. The swine knocked 
me down and forced off my bandage, so I hit him over the head 
with the bowl. He’s below ; I locked him in.”’ 

“Is he dead ?” 

“I don’t know ; I don’t care if he is, the brute! Lopez, you 
must help me get away. Where’s the old man ?”’ 

“On shore; I expect he’s seeing about the cargo. The 
Arabs are waiting for the women.”’ 

“But this is a French port ; do the French put up with this 
sort of thing ?” 

“You can do anything with money, and they let the gentlemen 
have their fun first with the girls.”’ 

“I’ve got to get away, Lopez, or the old man will have me 
murdered when he hears what I’ve done.” 

“Wait a bit ; I’ll be risking my own bones if they catch me. 
Wait ; let me think. If that dog Matteo is dead it serves him 
right. Stay here; I’ll see if I can get you the mate’s things, 
then I must get you off the ship somehow.”’ 

After a long wait, which seemed endless to Milton, Lopez 
came back with a pair of trousers, a Jacket, and a white sailor’s 
cap. He helped the prisoner into his clothes as quickly as was 
possible, and the moment all was clear on deck, he took him to 
the sail and lamp room. 

‘There you are ; you stay here till I fetch you. You see that 
pile of old sail-cloth ? As soon as you hear anything suspicious, 
crawl under it. But be careful you don’t leave a foot showing. 
Holy saints, I must get you some boots ; you can’t get on without 
them. Look out !” 

The period of waiting seemed an eternity to Milton. He 
steadied his nerves by searching through everything in the room, 
and he arranged the sail-cloth so that he could hide himself 
completely underneath it in case of danger. 

In one corner stood the lamps, and under a sail lay some 
polishing-rags. Milton kicked the rags aside with his foot. 
Perhaps he might find a clean piece with which he could cover 
his injured hand. Suddenly his foot was held still. In a flash 
he was on his knees, pulling out his old trousers. One of the 
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sailors must have thought that the duck trousers might still come 
in for polishing-rags. Forgetting his pain, Milton examined the 
hems at the bottom of both legs with trembling fingers, and to his 
joy felt that the stones and gold nuggets were still sewn inside. 

None of the sailors had suspected what treasure the trousers 
concealed. ‘The pockets were pulled out; they had been 
searched. 

The sound of footsteps made Milton prick up his ears, and with 
one bound he was in his corner, crawling under the bits of sail, 
the precious trousers pressed close against him. But when he 
heard the cook’s cough, which was the signal agreed upon, he 
emerged. 

‘‘What’s wrong, Lopez ; has that beast Matteo pegged out ?” 

“Sh! Not so loud. No, he doesn’t seem to be dead. I 
listened at the door and heard him moaning. He doesn’t seem 
to have come to his senses yet, but how long that will be depends on 
the weight of your fists. The dog has a thick skull. Once the 
carpenter got him with an axe and it didn’t knock him out. 
But what rags are those in your hand ?” 

“Oh, nothing. I have only found my old trousers. Some- 
one must have thrown them into here. I was going to tie up my 
hand with them.” 

“Oh, they’re too dirty. Put them down. Ive brought some 
bandages with me and some boots too. They’re only white 
canvas ones with rubber soles, but they’ll have to do for the 
present. It’s to be hoped they fit or we’ll have to cut them at the 
back.” 

‘Is the old man back yet ?” 

““He won’t be back till midnight, if he comes at all to-day.” 

“How am I to get off the ship? Lopez, Ill give you a 
fortune if you get me safe asuore ; P11——” 

““That’s all right, I’ve heard that before. You don’t know 
how often girls we’ve had on board have promised me mountains 
ofgold. Three times ve managed to smuggle one of them away. 
I’ve risked my neck over it, but not one of the bitches kept 
her word. A Danish girl once wrote to me, and it would have 
been all up with me if anyone on board had been able to read 
Danish.” 

“Lopez, I'll give you a big present to-morrow if you’ll get 
me ashore and then come and find me.” 

“It can be managed if the old man comes back in the night 
with Fernando and Maurice. They’ll be so tight that they’ll 
leave the boat tied up alongside till morning.” 

‘But supposing he stays ashore ?” 
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“Then you'll have to see if you can swim as far as that 
German ship over there ; it’s only about three hundred yards.” 
Lopez pointed through the porthole over the water. “The 
German has her companion-ladder down on the port side.” 

‘fAre there sharks here ?” 

““Most likely, but before you go over our starboard side 
I'll throw down a few buckets of food scraps and pork at the 
other side. That'll draw the brutes away from you. Keep 
still. ‘There, now, we’ve got your paw bound up again. When 
we are ready I’ll fetch you, but keep awake, and as soon as you 
hear anything, take cover. It it’s me, I’li cough three times.” 

“Leave me the knife, Lopez, then [ll at least have a weapon 
in case things go wrong and they find me.” 

‘“‘That’s all right with me, and if it’s Matteo, shove the blade 
into him up to the hilt and slit him in two.” 

No sooner had the cook gone than Milton cut off the bottoms 
of both trouser-legs and pushed the pieces into his pocket. 

The waiting seemed endless, particularly when towards 
evening a sailor came below to fetch the lamps. Milton was 
almost suffocated under the mountain of sail-cloth. It was some 
considerable time before the sailor—he seemed to be drunk, 
judging by his constant hiccoughing—went away. Milton took 
a deep breath when he heard the fellow climbing up the ladder 
to the deck. 

At last Lopez appeared, bringing with him a dish of meat. 

‘“‘Eat this before you say a word. The old man’s staggering 
around. He’s as tight as a lord and cursing horribly. From 
what [Pve heard, Maurice fell overboard as they were getting 
into the boat and was drowned. Now the old sot is roaring like 
a bull and putting all the blame on Fernando. Fernando is 
howling and spewing dead drunk, and is swearing all the time by 
the Holy Mother that it’s not his fault. There'll be a hell of a 
shindy in the morning when the old man hears about Matteo.” 

‘*‘Have you been down to him again ? Is he dead ?” 

“Scum like that doesn’t die so easily. Peppino, the Italian, 
was at the door. He told me that something must be wrong 
with you, for he could hear you moaning. Ha, ha! And ifhe’d 
known who it was he wouldn’t have gone to help him, you can 
bet your life.” 

‘Here you go on talking, Lopez, and you’re forgetting all 
about ° 

‘Shut up ; I know what [’m doing. Not one of the swine 
on board ever talks to me; they only curse me, and you must 
admit that the Pope himself couldn’t have better food than they 
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get here ; but they’re spoiled, the scum. If I answer, one of the 
brutes attacks me and knocks me about.” 

“Why do you stay here ?” 

“Well, you know you seem to have done something yourself, 
but as you want to go ashore, it can’t be anything much. It’s 
different with me ; I’m wanted everywhere.” 

“What for ?” 

‘““You’d have to be a Portuguese to understand. You won’t 
give me away, as there’s not a penny reward for me. Everybody 
here knows my story, and as they’ve more or less all done someone 
in and are wanted by the police, they keep their mouths shut.” 

‘‘Aren’t you going to have a look now ?” 

“No ; the old man’ll go on raving another hour or so. I 
had to take him another two bottles of the strong red wine. 
He'll drink that first and then there’ll be a little peace.”’ 

‘‘But suppose the look-out sees us ?” 

‘To-day there’s no look-out ; all the swine are drunk.” 

“And the women? Are they still on board? Shan’t we 
hear anything of them ?” 

“Oh, you arean innocent! They got something in their food 
yesterday and to-day ; they can’t either hear or see.” 

“Are you going now ?” 

“No. Oh, if I could only come with you! Id like to see 
Almada again and then Lisbon. Oh, Madonna !” 

“Well, come, then ; I’ll look after you.” 

“Impossible ; those swine the French would get me and hand 
me over. No. But if you happen to get to Almada—it’s not far 
from Lisbon, on the ‘Tajo—walk up the street from Almada to 
Barreiro, and the first big vineyard belongs to my mother. If 
she’s still alive, give her my love, but don’t let her know where I 
am, and tell her to put in a word for me with the Holy Mother.” 

“What crime have you committed ?” 

“No crime. Only stabbed the dog Castello and his brother 
because they assaulted Aglajitta. Come on, it’s time now.” 

With the open knife in his hand Milton followed the Portu- 
guese. He was ready to use the weapon without hesitation if 
anyone opposed him, although as a young man he had been very 
scornful when he read of the horrible stabbing affrays in the 
outer districts of Vienna. 

Nothing stirred on board, and Milton climbed unhindered 
down the ladder, although the bandages handicapped him and 
his injured hand hurt him terribly. 

Before he climbed over the side, Milton whispered to Lopez : 

“If ever you put in at Monrovia, clear out ; you won’t be 
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handed over there. Thank you, Lopez ; I’d like to know where 
I can send you something.” 

“IT don’t want anything; but I’ll remember that about 
Monrovia.” 

Making almost no sound, Milton dipped the oars into the 
mirrorlike moonlit waters. After he had pushed off far enough 
from the ship he pulled hard, despite his pain, for the shore. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


FRAULEIN NECHLUDA took none too kindly to the good manners 
which Monica Leid was supposed to be teaching her. When she 
took meals with her companion away from home, her hunger 
was never really satisfied. She did not like having to refrain 
from taking a big lump of bread between her forefinger and thumb 
and wiping up the gravy from her plate. Everything she liked 
best was taboo. How good it was to hold a cutlet bone with 
both hands and gnaw at it heartily, or to use all her fingers in 
dealing with game! The good lady could not understand why 
refined people should put so much restraint on themselves. 
What difference did it make to anyone if one sucked in one’s 
coffee with audible enjoyment? It all seemed such nonsense 
to her, and she did not conceal from Monica that she thought 
people ought to do as they pleased and let others do so too. 

‘You see, Fraul’n Monica—I mean—you mustn’t be cross if 
I always think of Ferd] the freighter when I say your name. 
You see, Ferdl used to play lovely on the harmonica. What I 
mean to say, you know, I can’t make out why people can’t go on 
as they want to. It’s nobody else’s business if in the pub—sorry, 
the restaurant—I pick up a goose bone in my hand and bite off 
the nice bits with my teeth. The flavour’s much better that way.” 

“There are things, Fraulein Nechluda, which are not done, 
and it would look dreadful if we all behaved like savages.” 

“Savages ! Look here, Fraulein Monica, my friend Mitzi 
was in service with a professor, and one day I was looking down 
from Mitzi’s window into the garden and saw the Herr Professor 
pick up a goosebone with his hand ; and while he was eating it 
he kept smacking his lips, like you keep telling me, and poking his 
finger in his mouth.” 

It was no good ; Monica had to laugh. In the course of her 
experiences in different situations she had found again and 
again that people belonging to the so-called cultured class can 
have dreadful table manners, and she could quite understand 
Fraulein Nechluda’s exasperation. 

“It’s the way of the world ; but you’ve told me to show you 
the right way so that you can mix in society, Friulein Nechluda, 
so that’s why I have to insist on these things.” 
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“The poor people have a much easier time of it ; with them 
everyone can do what they like.” 

Fraulein Nechluda also had to put up with having all her 
penny novelettes and shockers banned from the house ; and in 
replacing them Monica behaved very cautiously. She did not 
fall into the mistake of forcing highbrow works upon her crude 
pupil ; she would not have understood them. She selected those 
which had some real value without being too difficult reading. 
Her employer liked them, and they were followed by something 
a little better. Monica was often surprised at the shrewd 
questions her pupil put to her. 

This simple child of nature’s healthy mind showed itself by 
rejecting everything artificial. 

“You know, Frau’n Monica, people with any common sense 
don’t talk like that ; that much I do know,” she would cry when 
her companion had read aloud to her some unnatural, stilted 
conversation between two characters in a novel. 

““You’re quite right. I chose this book on purpose to see if 
you still liked this sort of thing.” 

On her first visit to buy new books, at Lechner’s bookshop 
on the Graben, the salesman pointed out Milton Byrnes’ favourite 
novel. 

““A new author, who’s attracting attention ; it’s selling won- 
derfully everywhere.” 

“Who is Milton Byrnes ? I’ve never heard the name before.”’ 

““He’s supposed to be living in West Africa among the 
natives, but that’s sure to be a bit of publicity on the part of 
the publishers.” 

Monica had read the book with great interest, and when a 
second work by the same author appeared, she bought it for 
herself. The wildness radiated by the book warmed Monica’s 
heart ; she was carried away by her enthusiasm and wrote to the 
author, addressing her letter to the Stuttgart publishing firm. 

She waited in vain for an answer, and when she appealed to 
the firm, they informed her politely that the letter had been 
immediately forwarded to Milton Byrnes in Africa, but had been 
returned a few days before. It was said that the addressee had 
sailed for Hamburg some months before, but he could not be 
found there. 

At first Monica thought that the publishing firm might not 
like readers to get into direct touch with an author, and, to make 
sure, she asked for the African address. She received it by 
return of post and again posted the letter she had so impulsively 
written. Three months passed, and then she learned beyond 
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doubt that Milton Byrnes, whose name pleased her greatly, had 
actually worked in Africa as clerk in a factory and had written 
his books there. 

Monica did not let the matter drop, but made enquiries 
about Byrnes’ friends, and received full information from the 
agent. 


He’s a crazy fellow, 1s this Milton Byrnes. He must have done in 
a woman some time who betrayed him. But however that may be, he’s a 
god-gifted artist, not only a writer, but a painter. 


It was odd ; since Monica had read Milton Byrnes’ two books, 
her memories of the man she had saved from suicide in Hamburg 
seemed completely to have faded. She even seemed to have 
forgotten that it was because of this man that she had taken a 
situation in Vienna, where she had spent months looking for 
him. Her whole being now belonged to this adventurous author, 
and she was convinced that some day she would meet him. She 
could no longer stand Vienna, and, although Fraulein Nechluda 
offered to raise her wages and even declared herself ready to 
travel with her companion wherever she wanted to go, Monica 
refused. She was sorry for her mistress, but she knew that she 
could not have put up with her much longer. 

Monica could be very unpleasant and intolerant. If she did 
not like a person she could behave very badly, for she found it 
impossible to disguise her feelings. 

Fraulein Nechluda, whenever she thought herself unobserved, 
fell back upon her old unpleasant manners. She would lick 
the gravy from her plate or do other things which tortured her 
refined instructress. Monica refused to stay, and was soon at 
work in Stuttgart. 

She had gone back to looking after children. Here was 
plastic material ; these little people could still be moulded, 
made into real men and women. She wanted to be near the 
publishing firm so that she would not have to wait for days if 
Byrnes answered her letter. She had lied to the publisher, telling 
him that Milton Byrnes was a relative of hers. The firm were 
anxious to know more about this author who after such a short 
connection had severed relations with them. Monica was now 
in a dilemma, but she managed to satisfy her questioners. She 
formed a friendship with one of the young ladies in the office 
merely to hear more of Milton Byrnes. She would have dearly 
liked to have a photo of the mysterious author, but was compelled 
to give up this hope as her friend could not find any photograph 
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of him among the correspondence about the African, as he was 
called in the office. 

Monica was almost distraught. She asked herself whether 
she was in love with the stranger, and had to confess that this was 
not the case. ‘The whole thing was merely the whim of a lonely 
girl who had never known true youth or love. 

“I’m getting eccentric,’ Monica told herself. ‘‘And I’m not 
yet thirty.”” To all people, except children, she was intolerant, 
and, although she realized that she was in the wrong, she did not 
change her behaviour. 

Monica tried to take stock of herself, and found no difficulty 
in discovering that the cause of her moods was her subconscious 
self yearning for union with a man. She had no illusions about 
her innate and acquired repressions. 

That she should have so completely deserted the man she 
had saved from suicide, and for whose sake she had even moved 
from Hamburg to Vienna, and should now be so actively enthusi- 
astic about another struck her as very curious, and she began to 
be afraid for herself. All these years she had spent in a state of 
practical inward peace, and now she asked herself what she was 
really living for, whither she was steering ; and she had to confess 
to herself that she had no real goal and was leading a purposeless 
life. She could not now understand why that time in Hamburg 
she had held back the stranger from carrying out his design. 
What right had she had to force back into life a man who only 
wanted todie? Had she not herself often thought of putting an 
end to her life ? What was to become of her when she grew old ? 
Was she for ever to be in a dependent position, always serving 
others? What when old age came and no one had any further 
need for her services? What indeed? She would never earn 
riches, and it was not worth while to lead a joyless life only to 
await death in some pauper institution. 

“T’m a child of misfortune like that man in Hamburg, and I 
hope he’s managed to carry out his resolve,” Monica Leid 
repeated over and over again during the long months of waiting 
for Milton Byrnes’ reply. She did not herself know what she 
was expecting from his correspondence even if he did write, 

She went through the daily routine, took the children to 
school and went to fetch them back, helped them with their 
homework, went walking with them, and dragged through her 
free days in a state of stupor which often came very near despair. 
She reproached herself with ingratitude when suddenly the 
poverty of others was brought sharply to her notice. Why did 
she quarrel with fate? Were things any better with her sisters ? 
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Yet did they take life as hardly as she? And what was there 
to stop all who suffered as she did from leaving the world ? 
Why indeed did all these simple people who had never been 
blessed with the joy of a carefree youth go on living? Those 
who had always to work for others to earn their scanty food, 
and when they grew old would be thrust aside as useless? Why 
did all these who were doing nothing of lasting value go on 
living when fate had denied them any pleasure in life? The 
way they went on vegetating with no aim in life Monica 
found terrible. Yes, if only people after a certain age could be 
guaranteed a carefree, happy life for the rest of their days, they 
would have a goal for which to work ;_ but as it was, people to 
whom it was not granted to accumulate wealth had only to look 
forward to days of hardship and, in spite of State help, drag out 
a miserable existence, which ended in destitution and misery. 

Monica regarded her life also as aimless, and she decided only 
to wait for her parents’ death, for she did not want to cause them 
any pain. So long, however, as she had to remain on what 
was to her a dreadful world, she intended to avoid all ugliness, 
refuse to see it, and live only for what was beautiful. Books, 
music and pictures filled her days and she enjoyed all art with an 
inward eye. Brahms, Schubert and the great Italian and 
German masters of the sublime art gave her much, but the more 
cheerful music, and especially the Vienna operettas, gave her 
great enjoyment. 

In her free hours when her employers were not there she 
would sit at the piano and play her favourite pieces and sing 
with her beautiful alto voice English and French nursery songs. In 
Hamburg one evening her mistress found her singing Zeller’s lovely 
song, “‘Manschenkt sich Rosen in Tirol’, from The Vogelhdndler. 

*“*You ought to take up singing, Fraulein Monica,” cried the 
impulsive burgersfrau. 

No, neither the boards nor the platform were for her ; 
Monica knew that her talent did not run to that. 

She had many opportunities of going to good concerts in 
Stuttgart, and they were a special artistic treat. 

How it jarred upon her when in the middle of a Schumannlied 
someone sitting near crackled a paper! She looked at her 
neighbour in horror and only then recognized the girl from the 
publishing office. She had been so absorbed in the music that 
she had not noticed her friend. In astonishment she looked 
questioningly at the disturber of the peace, who pointed to the 
paper. Monica unfolded the note and a faintness came over her 
when she read the words: “‘A letter came for you to-day.” 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


Mitton had found it difficult to get ashore. His first thought 
was to get on board the German ship, but he changed his mind 
and, although his injured hands werc very painful, pulled towards 
the coast, not where the harbour lights shone, but southward, 
where palms stood out against the clear night sky. It seemed 
to him advisable to get to some unobserved lonely point of the 
coast where he would not be noticed. "The Germans were always 
too thorough ; they would ask too many questions, and there 
was the possibility that the ship might recently have been in 
some Portuguese harbour of Angola and heard of his escape. 
These German captains were very cautious and anxious not to 
come into conflict with the colonial governments. 

The nearer Milton drew to the coast, the greater became his 
fear of falling into the hands of a customs boat. Those fellows 
would at once start asking questions on board all the ships in 
the harbour and find out that the man with the injured hands 
came from the sailing ship Paraquilla. They would probably 
not believe his word against the captain’s, and the fact that he 
had injured the mate would weigh heavily against him. It was 
possible that the man had died in the meantime, which would 
be fatal for Milton. 

The pain had become almost intolerable and dark spots 
were showing on the dirty bandage. He must have reopened 
the wounds and made them bleed. Milton now looked across 
to the coast and saw that he had some heavy surf to navigate ; 
the breakers were foaming high. He feared that his strength 
would not suffice to take him over the rushing waves. He 
clenched his teeth and headed straight for the surf. Summoning 
all his strength, he got the boat over the first wave. The next 
dragged him back, and when he tried again to get past the 
boat capsized. 

Milton could swim well and long, but now his clothes and 
shoes handicapped him and he felt quite sure that his last hour 
was at hand and that he would never reach dry land. His 
drenched clothing pulled him down, and just as he was pre- 
paring for the end, he was surprised to feel himself suddenly 
rolling over sharp shingle. He had sufficient presence of mind 
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to struggle to his feet at once as a tall wave came sweeping upon 
him. He was almost knocked over by the boat driving keel 
upwards on the raised crest. It landed only a few feet away 
from him. 

Byrnes had thought he was now safe on dry land, but he was 
soon to discover his mistake. He was standing on a sandbank, 
not far from the shore. He threw off his wet clothing, keeping 
only his shoes, as the sharp shingle would have cut his feet, and 
tried to take his bearings. The sandbank stretched some 
distance towards the coast, and to his great relief he discovered 
that at the end of the bank the surf was much less strong than 
where the wave had overturned his boat. If he could manage to 
bring the boat to that place he might reach the shore. He 
turned back towards it, but immediately gave up his plan when 
he found both oars missing. Besides, he would never have been 
able to pull the heavy boat over the sandbanks. To his horror 
he discovered that the tide was coming in and would soon cover 
the ground under his feet. He fetched the two trouser-ends 
out of the pocket of the jacket he had taken off, wound them over 
his bare arms, pulled off his shoes and entered the water. As 
soon as he was out of his depth he stretched out his arms and 
swam with all his strength for the shore. He now felt the benefit 
of having been so well fed in the ship, and hoped that his strength 
would hold out. The waves pursued him and he struck out 
with both arms. Once more Milton was made to realize what 
a man can do when his life is at stake. 

He lay exhausted on the shore, breathing heavily in the cool 
night air. He felt as though his heart would burst ;_ he could 
only breathe in gasps with a great effort. He was sick and 
vomited blood. He did not know how many hours he had been 
swimming ; that they had been many was made clear to him 
when, with the suddenness typical of the tropics, night was 
transformed to day. Gradually his heart grew quieter and the 
faintness he had felt fell from him, and he made up his mind to 
find out where he was. Milton was naked, with nothing on but 
the short sleeves formed by the old trouser-legs he had pulled 
over his arms, with the stones and gold nuggets in them. 

Great crabs were scurrying about the sandy beach ; seaweed 
sown with tiny shells covered the sandhills. Milton looked 
carefully round him; there was not a soul in sight. To the 
south behind the dunes stood a straggling, windowless, low 
wooden building which, to judge by its condition, must be un- 
inhabited: he could discover no sign of a chimney on the 
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Without losing any time, Milton, crouching low, hurried 
to the hut, and as he turned the corner of the dune he 
saw that it was a bathing-pavilion. He assured himself 
that there was no one about, and then crept nearer. He 
could almost have shouted aloud with joy when he saw 
two pairs of white linen trousers waving over a wooden 
paling. They had been freshly washed, and now Milton hoped 
to find somewhere a shirt or vest, a hat or cap. He quickly 
seized the trousers, but shrank back in fear as he heard suddenly 
a sound of singing—an old French song: ‘‘O Madeleine, tu es 
mondaine.”’ 

Like lightning Milton vanished behind a flight of steps, from 
which he peered out, the stolen trousers pressed tight against his 
wildly beating heart. ‘The singing still went on—a man’s voice, 
but he could not see the singer. Then came a creaking of hinges 
and someone slunk past above Milton in his hiding-place, 
someone in heelless shoes or bare feet ; and then the watcher 
saw a pair of black nigger feet coming down the steps. 

“If anyone comes down here, I’ll jump on him and strangle 
him,”’ Milton muttered, and stood listening and watching with 
every nerve taut. 

“Oh, la Ja ! Has Pierre been for the trousers already ?” 

It was a colossal negro in French colonial uniform, but with- 
out shoes. His tunic was wide open and below it could be seen 
a dirty shirt. 

‘‘He’s only got to turn this way and he’ll see me, and then it’s 
all up,” Byrnes thought anxiously. “I can’t do anything against 
a giant like that with my wounded hands.” 

What he was afraid of occurred ; the negro had begun to 
whistle a song, and in doing so turned round. At first his 
expression was one of astonished alarm, but suddenly he realized 
that a naked man who had just dropped the vanished trousers 
was hidden behind the steps. 

‘‘Allons, what are you doing there? Avant, come out with 
them trousers !”’ 

Milton picked up the trousers and stepped forward. He was 
firmly resolved to kill the black if he placed any difficulties in 
his way. 

“Ah, le Monsieur est sans habit, mais’’—he pointed to the two 
trouser-ends round Milton’s upper arms—‘‘what is that ?” 

That was all he managed. Milton had planted his bandaged 
right in the pit of his stomach and delivered a left upper-cut to 
the chin backed by his full weight. The man only uttered a low 
moan as he lay on the ground. Without paying any further 
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attention to the nigger, the naked man sprang up the few wooden 
steps, ran along the platform to the open door. He did not stop 
to reflect that there might be other men there, nor did he care 
now. He must have clothes, even if he had to kill someone to get 
them. His brain worked at lightning speed, and, finding no one 
in the ill-smelling hut, he looked around him. He discovered 
a white jacket, which he pulled so vigorously from the nail that 
the collar was almost torn away. With trousers and jacket under 
his arm Milton jumped over the barrier into the sands and ran 
to the thicket spreading eastwards a few hundred metres behind 
the bathing establishment. He could see the watchman he had 
felled sit up in the sand, stare after him, try to raise his right arm, 
and fall back. 

Once in the wood, Milton pulled on the trousers and jacket, 
thenstrodeon. He reached a river-bank and followed the stream, 
continually looking backwards towards the coast to make sure 
the black was not following him. Yet, if he knew niggers, the 
beaten man would take care not to follow him alone, but would 
wait until someone came and then tell an exaggerated story of an 
attack by ten or twenty bandits. Milton knew the negroes and 
their childish imaginations, and knew that no one would give the 
slightest credence to the man’s accounts. 

There was only one thing for Byrnes to do: find an Arab 
merchant and sell him one of his stones cheap. For the moment 
he only needed enough to clothe himself and be able to put up at 
an hotel ; the rest could look after itself. Above all, he wanted 
to send a telegram to his publisher, and then he would have to 
obtain new papers. He knew that in Africa, where no one 
could identify him, this would be extremely difficult, but he 
must try everything. First of all he intended to write to the 
owner of the factory in Brazzaville. That was French territory, 
and he would not have to wait as long as for a reply from Europe. 

If only he knew where he was, what this place was called ! 
Lopez had given him some sort of name, but was it the right one? 

He came near the town and could already hear the sirens of 
the little harbour craft. There were Arabs in all these places, 
crafty sons of the desert, ready for any deal. 

Milton lay down in the burning sun by a creek and pulled 
out one of the two trouser-ends. He tried to tear open the seam 
with his teeth, but he had done the job thoroughly when he had 
sewn in the stones and gold. He almost dragged out one of his 
front teeth. At last he succeeded in biting out a thread. If he 
had been able to use his fingers it would have been easier to get 
at the treasure. 
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He took out one of the medium-sized stones and dropped the 
rest into the breast-pocket of his jacket. 

The stolen trousers had been intended for a smaller man, 
and the niggers Milton met on the outskirts of the town looked 
away, laughing, when the barefoot white man came running 
towards them with neither shoes nor underlinen, and no hat, in 
spite of the dangerously torrid sun, his hands wrapped in thick, 
dirty bandages. 

‘Where can I find an Arab trader ?”’ Byrnes asked an old 
negress. 

The black woman looked at her questioner in fear and horror, 
offered no reply, and ran away. 

In front of a corrugated-iron hut a negro girl was squatting. 
She might have been ten or twelve years old, but was already 
on the look-out for men. She gave no reply to the question of this 
miserable-looking barefoot vagabond, but Byrnes knew how to 
deal with these creatures. He pulled the girl up by the arm and 
repeated his question in English. She now answered straight 
away : “Ibrim Said, right there ; the wooden house.”’ 

The Arab looked at Milton questioningly out of the corners 
of his eyes when the stone was offered. 

‘“‘Where did you get this stone ?’? He did not dare to say 
“steal”, although the would-be vendor of the diamond made 
a bad impression ir. his strange rig. One must not insult a 
European, for he is a lord, even the most besotted seaman or 
down-at-heel adventurer or depraved beggar. 

‘Not where you stole half your goods, thief !”’ Milton snarled 
at the greybeard, putting the stone away. 

“T’ll give you ten pounds and will not betray you.” 

‘You can have the stone for a hundred pounds, and I won’t 
set the police on you.” 

For sixty pounds, a white linen suit, a pair of shoes, a shirt, 
a straw hat and a handkerchief, the Arab received the stone. 

“Have you any others ?” 

‘No ; but where can I change my clothes ?” 

A remote den, very dirty, such as one finds only in the homes 
of natives living in towns, had to serve as dressing-room. Milton 
did not want any witnesses ; the Arab must not see that there was 
more treasure in the breast-pocket of the stolen jacket, nor must 
the second remnant of trouser still over his arm under the jacket 
be discovered, for it would at once rouse suspicion. 

Milton found it difficult to dress himself with his injured 
hands, but he bit down the pain, and although it took a long time 
to fasten the buttons, he managed it in the end. 
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‘‘Where’s the office of the American consul ?” 

‘At the harbour, in the shipping company’s office.” 

‘Where can I find a hospital or a doctor ?” 

“The second house at the right-hand corner there is a 


3, 39 


doctor’s. 


‘Where, in heaven’s name, have you got yourself so horribly 
burned, and why haven’t you had the wounds seen to?” the 
doctor asked in horror. 

‘“‘At sea, in an explosion.” 

“It'll take a long time to get better. It’s a miracle you 
haven’t got blood-poisoning ; these burns are weeks old. Didn’t 
they do anything for you on board? It ought to be re- 
ported.”’ 

“They did what they could, but they hadn’t much in the way 
of dressings.” 

“What was the name of the ship—the Paraquilla? That’s 
the only boat that has put in this last week.”’ 

“No ; I landed at San Pedro and rode here.”’ 

“From San Pedro?” The doctor struck his hands together. 
“‘That’s a pretty long journey ; it must have taken at least five 
or six days. What a constitution you must have! But why 
didn’t your boat bring you straight here ; and why didn’t you 
have your burns seen to in San Pedro ?” 

“What do I owe you, doctor ?”’ 

The doctor thought a moment : there was something uncon- 
vincing about this patient. The dirty bandages were soiled with 
sand, bits ofshells and seaweed. ‘This superior fellow, an English- 
man or American for a certainty, had deserted his ship or 
committed some other crime. 

Well, it didn’t matter to him ; he didn’t want any bother, 
but he’d make the fellow pay. ‘“‘My fee is five pounds.” 

‘‘Here’s a pound, and that’s twice what you ought to have ; 
but if you’re not satisfied, you can sue me. You'll find me at 
the American Consulate.” 

“Oh, monsieur has misunderstood me. I meant that was 
the fee for a complete cure. You must come back again in two 
days’ time to have it dressed.” 

“An unpleasant beggar,’’ muttered Milton as he left the 
house. He felt much better. The cooling salve relieved him 
and the pain was now less severe. 

Byrnes left the barber’s shop looking like a cultured European. 
The ugly beard which he had grown during the long weeks 
was gone, and his hair had been trimmed. He completed 
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his outfit in a stores by buying another white linen suit, some 
underclothes and other essential things. 

‘Chez Blanchard” was written in big, clumsily painted letters 
over the entrance of the most distinguished hotel. There Milton 
took the best room, and ordered the greasy black waiter to put a 
boy at his disposal. 

As he had foreseen, it proved extraordinarily difficult to 
obtain new papers. 

“I believe you all right,” said the American Consular agent, 
oddly enough Hungarian. “But, in the first place, it’s impossible 
for me to do more than take particulars. Important thing now 
is for you to be identified.” 

“Who’s going to identify me on the West Coast of Africa, to 
say nothing of this being a French colony? IfI can’t manage to 
find witnesses in Kribi or in Brazzaville, I don’t see how my 
identity is to be established here.” 

“But you said something about a friend there . . . what 
was his name ?” 

“Yes ; but he isn’t likely to be in a position to make such a 
long journey.” 

“And what about your publisher ?” 

“He doesn’t know me personally ; he’s never seen me.” 

“The first thing to do is to have yourself photographed in 
various positions and we'll send them to reliable people you 
know. Meantime you must possess your soul in patience, 
unless you prefer to go to Hamburg, or have your wife come here.”’ 

“She won’t come ; and besides, it’s possible she has divorced 
me by now.” 

“She can’t without your consent, or unless you’ve left her 
for ten years.” 

Without loss of time, a long cable was despatched to the 
Stuttgart publishing firm, asking for a settlement of the account ; 
and a letter, preceded by telegrams, was sent to the factory owner 
in Brazzaville and his ‘Oh, that’s priceless!” friend. Byrnes 
then wrote a long letter to Herta in Hamburg, asking her to send 
him any important documents which might help to identify him 
as well as some photographs of himself, but she was to have the 
portraits officially stamped by the American Consulate in Ham- 
burg—if it could be done—to guarantee them as his own. 
Meanwhile he asked her in the friendliest of tones to send him 
any important correspondence, and asked her to forgive his cruel 
behaviour, for he could not help his roving spirit. He asked for 
all replies to be addressed to him at the Consulate. 

Milton thereupon equipped himself to make a long stay in 
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Sassandra ; but, in order to divert attention, he had a notice 
displayed by his agent to the effect that he had officially reported 
himself. Then he tried to buy painting materials, but he visited 
all the shops in the little port in vain. 

From his window Byrnes watched the sea, waiting impatiently 
for the Paraquilla to leave the harbour. To see more clearly 
he bought himself a marine glass, and many times a day 
looked out into the bay ; but the sailing ship seemed to be making 
no preparations to weigh anchor. Milton was careful not to 
show himself much in the port, as he was afraid of meeting the 
captain or some of the ship’s crew and being recognized. Had 
this been a Spanish or British port, or of any other nationality 
than French, he would not have hesitated to show himself openly. 
Here, however, where, as Lopez had reported, the captain 
landed his white cargo and was probably hand in glove with the 
authorities, it would be foolhardy to let himself be seen. 

If only he knew whether the mate had survived ! 

Milton hurried to the doctor early in the morning, for at this 
time none of the Paraquilla’s crew would be ashore. But he 
received a severe shock when the doctor’s black servant told him 
that his master had been called out in the night to a sailing ship. 
Milton made his preparations. In the first place, he resolved 
not to go to this doctor again ; he must find another, or a public 
hospital. But he soon gave up this idea on the ground that it 
would be likely to arouse suspicion. He procured himself a 
revolver and ammunition from the old Arab, and, thus armed, 
called the following morning on Doctor Beauvais. ‘Three of the 
fingers of his right hand were still bandaged, but only the thumb 
of the left. 

“I’m afraid I missed you yesterday. My boy told me you 
called, Mr. Schreier.” 

Byrnes did not fall into the trap. He looked in calm surprise 
into the doctor’s face and said innocently : 

*““What makes you call me Schreier ?” 

“Oh, I thought . . . Imeant . . . well, your name sounded 
something like that ; the name you gave me.”’ 

*“You never asked me my name, and I can’t remember telling 
you of my own accord ; but if you really want to know, remember 
this carefully : Milton Byrnes, author and painter, an American 
citizen. The consul will be kind enough to satisfy your curiosity 
if you want to know any more.” 

“Oh, pardon, monsieur, it’s of no interest to me ; but I can’t 
think how I hit on the name of Fritz Schreier.” 

“Go on thinking a little and perhaps you’ll remember. 
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Well, here’s thirty shillings ; I think my boy will manage the salve 
two or three times and be able to bind up the fingers. Bonjour, 
monsieur.”” 

‘“‘Now [ll have to look out,’? Milton told himself when he 
left the doctor. “Those scoundrels on the sailing ship are equal 
to anything.” But for the incident of Matteo they might have 
left him in peace ; but since he had broken that brute of a mate’s 
head, whose savage treatment, according to the cook, was respon- 
sible for the death of several sailors, they would try to get at him. 
He knew the revengeful nature of the Portuguese, who never 
forget a humiliation and demand an eye for an eye. 

Milton gave his host strict instructions not to admit anyone 
to his room and to inform him at once if any sailors asked for 
him. 

As this guest had agreed without bargaining to the high 
price asked for his room, and paid his bill daily, Mr. Blanchard 
promised to break anyone’s head who might dare to enter Mr. 
Byrnes’ room. In Milton’s presence he ordered two huge 
niggers to take anyone who asked for the gentleman to the bar, 
and to show no one up. 

Hidden behind a dirty curtain by the window of his room, 
Milton every evening watched the Paraguilla through his glass. 
Long before dark, the captain, accompanied by three or four 
men, would leave the ship and pull to the shore. As the ship was 
some distance out, this took nearly half an hour, during which 
time the watcher on the first floor Chez Blanchard continued his 
observations. He noticed the old man walk slowly past the 
hotel and casually glance up from the corners of his eyes at the 
windows, then exchange a few light remarks with his companions. 
Milton never let the sailors out of his sight until they had vanished 
from his field of observation. He was sure that they were hatch- 
ing some plot against him. He was not afraid of their reporting 
him to the police, for, although the captain was apparently on 
good terms with the authorities, he could not risk the nature 
of his freight being revealed. 

Milton waited in vain for the ship to leave. He would have 
been only too glad to get out of the dangerous neighbourhood of 
the Paraquilla, but the mail was not due for some days, and other 
ships only put into Sassandra when they had a cargo to deliver. 
No coasting steamers or tramps called, and Milton had no desire 
to go inland. 

It happened as he had expected. In the late afternoon of 
the day on which he had had his little discussion with the doctor, 
he heard a noise coming from the bar ; they were shouting in 
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Portuguese. He had already been in bed and the noise had 
awakened him. He quietly opened the door and listened. 

“I know Fritz Schreier is living in your house ; he’s an old 
friend of mine—I once saved his life, and he’ll be glad to see me 
again.” 

: ‘““You’re wrong ; there’s no Mr. Schreier here.” 

“Oh yes, there is. He’s injured his hands and is wearing 
bandages. My friend Perzetto has met him several times in 
the streets, so drop all this fuss and let me go up to him, or fetch 
him down.”’ 

Shortly afterwards they seemed to have come to blows down- 
stairs ; there was a noise of loud curses, glasses being smashed, 
and then someone suddenly shouted. 

Milton’s boy came up the stairs, his face grey. Both his 
hands were pressed to his right breast, and blood was trickling 
between his fingers. 

“This way.” Milton pulled a thick wad of cotton wool from 
his packet, threw the boy on the bed, and whispered to him : 

‘Press the cotton wool hard on the wound and you'll be all 
right.” 

The through the mosquito-net of the window Milton fired 
three shots with his revolver in quick succession, slunk out into 
the corridor and hid in the angle of the stairway leading to the 
floor above. Below, the Portuguese were raving ; a door was 
thrown open and three men appeared in the light shining on the 
hall from inside the bar. The two negroes opposing them sank 
moaning to the floor, stabbed by the cowards’ knives. 

Perzetto, haggard and exhausted by his dissolute life, who, 
according to Lopez’ stories, had already killed half a dozen men 
in his drunken bouts, was the first to mount the stairs ; he was 
followed by Cintera and Musi. All three had knives in their 
hands, and Musi also had a rope. 

The three must have known exactly where the room was, for 
otherwise one of them would surely have cast a glance at the 
stairs leading upwards. 

As Perzetto reached the last step, he turned round to impress 
upon his comrades the need for caution and silence. At that 
moment Milton’s right leg shot through the banister and the 
sailor received a kick in the neck which sent him head first down 
the stairs below. In falling, he dragged his two companions 
aes him, and Cintera injured himself severely with his own 

nife. 

“Madonna !” he screamed. He tried to get up, but 
iunmediately sank on his knees. 
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The front door opened and the captain’s voice could be heard. 

‘What are you rats doing ? Where are you? Come on out of 
here. Didn’t you hear that swine Fritz shooting out of the 
window ? I’ve had to run up from the quay to tell you as you 
didn’t come out after the shooting. What the devil’s wrong 
with Cintera ? What have you done with Schreier ?” 

“Here I am, Captain ; and if you take a step up, I'll fill your 
rotten carcass with lead.” 

‘““Let me go, you scum!” Milton heard the captain shout. 
He thought they were about to launch an attack and was very 
surprised when the men below went away. The front door 
closed, Milton ran back to his room, bolted the door, and sprang 
to the window. He saw the three men dragging the wounded 
Cintera off to the harbour. Scarcely had they pushed off their 
boat, when a patrol came dashing down the street. 

The landlord, seeing the military in the distance, quickly 
put out the light and ran up to his guest. 

“Quick, get into bed !_ I’ve told the two niggers the military 
mustn’t know that you’ve been shooting, or you’d be severely 
punished ; and I’ve got enough trouble, not only with the police, 
but with the Portuguese, too, if they come back.”’ 

The serjeant looked down the street in vain. He could not 
discover where the shooting had come from. 


Monsieur Beauvais opened his door angrily and was aston- 
ished to see Milton Byrnes standing before him, 

“What do you want with me at this time of the night? I 
thought you didn’t intend to employ my services any further.” 

“Pick up plenty of dressings and bandages and your instru- 
ments and come with me.” 

The levelled revolver was too eloquent, and, biting down his 
rage, the doctor, accompanied by his boy, went through the 
darkened streets, followed by Milton. 

“Now do what you can for the three wounded men ; we’ll 
have a talk later.” 

““Who’s paying ?” 

“No one ; but I haven’t any time to lose.” 

Fortunately none of the three niggers was so seriously 
wounded as to be in danger of his life. 

“Now, doctor, please follow me,” Milton commanded, and, 
having reached his room, he took up his position in front of the 
door so that his guest could not get past. 

“‘What’s all this damned cheek ?” 

‘You're going to find out pretty quick. You’re a fine fellow, 
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trying to get your own back on me because I refused to pay your 
exorbitant fees and because you hate Englishmen and thought I 
was one. Now let me tell you that I did escape from that tub 
out there, but you don’t know the whole story and you’re not 
going to hear it. There is just one thing I want from you now. 
You'll go immediately to the captain of the schooner and advise 
him, I don’t care how, to clear out of the harbour as quick as 
possible. If you don’t, I’ll have you charged as the accomplice 
of these brutes. I’m going to put myself under the protection 
of the American Consul, and there I shall make sure that this 
blood-ship has put to sea.” 

‘*Monsieur as 

“Get out !” 

““Monsieur ; 

Milton seized the resisting man and pushed him through the 
door. 

In the grey dawn he went to the Consulate and related what 
had happened during the night. 

The police had been vastly intrigued by the shooting, and 
when they found a trail of blood leading in one direction to the 
water and in the other to the hotel, the hotel proprietor was 
subjected to a severe cross-examination. ‘The bloodstains on 
the stairs and in Milton’s room led to the discovery of the bullet- 
holes in the mosquito-nets. 

Milton had wisely packed his few belongings and had them 
taken by his boy to the Consulate. As there was no definite 
charge against Milton, the representative of the U.S.A. refused 
to hand him over when his whereabouts were betrayed through 
the stupidity of one of the wounded blacks. 

In the afternoon the Consul reported to him that the Para- 
qulla had weighed anchor. The schooner would have put to 
sea earlier in the day, but her papers had only been handed over 
after some hours’ delay. 

Milton Byrnes breathed again, although he was far from being 
in good spirits when on the following morning he went to the 
police station. The enquiry brought nothing to light, as the 
police were obliged to believe his story. He received instructions 
to leave French colonial territory by the next available ship. 
Unfortunately for him, the steamer which put in at the harbour 
a few days later was Portuguese, and Milton definitely refused 
to board her. As the American Consul was surety for him, he 
was allowed a respite, and it was ten long days before he could 
turn his back on the inhospitable place and board a Belgian 
coasting steamer. She was bound for Boma in the Belgian Congo, 
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and the American Consul cabled at Milton’s expense to all 
authorities with whom he was in touch with a view to obtaining 
papers, and also to Frau Herta and the Stuttgart publishers, 
telling them, if they had not yet despatched their reply, to send 
it to Boma, care of the American Express Company. 

It was very fortunate for Milton that he had the stones and 
gold nuggets. Before leaving he paid another visit to the old 
Arab who had bought the first stone from him, pledged another 
stone for fifty pounds which was worth at least three times the 
amount, and then felt himself safe agai st destitution. He still 
had nearly forty pounds of the first sum. 

He had booked a passage between decks and found himself 
among all sorts of negroes, Arabs, Indians, and down-at-heel 
whites. As usual, he kept himself aloof from them all, but it 
was not until he had won respect for himself in a fight with a 
drunken English sailor that he was left in peace. 

In Lagos, where the ship put in to coal, he found a shop 
in which he was able to buy painting materials. In addition 
to colours and canvas, he bought some packets of paper, some 
ink and some pens, as he had had a sudden impulse to write 
another book. The voyage on the little tramp, which called 
at almost every port, lasted another four or five weeks, and he 
wanted to pass che time in his own way. 

When he had begun painting, he soon found himself sur- 
rounded by crowds of passengers, and it struck him as strange 
that he only felt able to paint events which had occurred on the 
schooner Paraquilla, and the schooner herself, which he had seen 
so often through his glass from the hotel window. What once he 
would have found impossible he now succeeded in doing: he 
caught to the life all the members of the crew, the captain, 
Matteo, Perzetto, Cintera, Musi, Hanglon, the old toper, Lopez, 
and all the others. He even painted speaking likenesses of the 
ship’s two cats and Bibo, the long-tailed monkey. Something 
restrained him from making Lopez the cook too recognizable, and 
it was well that he obeyed this inner voice, for in Boma the whole 
gang of crooks were recognized by a police commissioner. 

A schooner had been lying in the harbour, but she was not 
called the Paraquilla ; she bore at her bows and stern the name 
Albufeira, and her home port was given as Taro, Portugal. 

In Boma, Milton put up at the Hotel King Leopold, and as 
he had already sold some of his pictures for a good price on board, 
he arranged for an exhibition of all he had painted during the 
long voyage. This event caused a sensation in the little port of 
the Belgian Congo. 
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Milton Byrnes found himself only a few days’ journey from 
Stanley Pool and Brazzaville, and he immediately cabled to his 
friend Hansen, who had been the first admirer of his art. Now 
he hoped Hansen would not mind proving his identity to the 
American Consul in Boma. It had been a happy idea to come 
south. 

The port prefect of police turned up on the fourth day at the 
exhibition in the hall of the Hotel King Leopold. All over the 
town the conversation turned exclusively on the crazy American’s 
pictures. Milton had earned for himself this name because 
whenever he disliked the look of a purchaser he would refuse 
any offer, however high, and his decision could not be shaken. 
The Boma Gazette du Congo published a story which attracted 
great attention, and won for Milton the sympathy of many animal- 
lovers. 

Francois Marchand, a very rich owner of huge stretches of 
rubber plantations, was mercilessly flogging his thoroughbred 
horse, which had shied at a sheet of newspaper blowing in the 
wind. 

Byrnes, witnessing the incident, was on the point of dashing 
out to tell the man what he thought of him, but was too late, 
as Marchand had already jumped to the ground while a negro 
led away the horse. 

The whole staff bowed low when the nabob entered the 
hotel. 

“Eh bien, where’s the dauber who is said to surpass Van 
Dyck ?” 

Everybody laughed at Marchand’s witticism, just as they 
would have applauded if the influential man had said that 
the painter was a greater than Rembrandt. 

Reverently the proprietor conducted him into the room 
where Milton’s pictures were hanging. Without any greeting, 
the rubber-millionaire stepped in, and was very angry when the 
man in white, with his face tanned by the tropical sun, showed 
no signs of awe. 

‘‘Alors, so those are the things there’s so much fuss about ? 
Not bad ; original, but not works of art, by any means.” 

Milton did not move or reply, but continued to look out of the 
window as though the parvenu’s words had not reached him. 
The hotel proprietor stepped up to him and touched him lightly 
on the back. 

*‘Pardon, monsieur ; Monsieur Marchand would like to see 
your pictures.” 

*“There’s nothing to prevent him,” was the laconic reply. 
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“H’m. Eh bien, I'd like this one, this rag, and that one 
where they’re throwing that dead fellow overboard. Send them 
round to me and then let the landlord know what they cost.” 
And, without waiting for an answer, he strode to the door, 
followed by the proprietor. 

“Hello, hello !’? Milton broke into American, which hap- 
pened to him whenever he was excited, just as he would speak 
Viennese when he was pleased. ‘Hello, you there. When you 
go ae a room you take your hat off and say good day. Under- 
stand ?” 

As though petrified, the proprietor stood stock still. The 
Belgian, who had only hesitated two seconds, strode out without 
looking round. The landlord came hurrying back, blue in the 
face, and shouted to Milton : 

“How could you? Don’t you know that Mr. Marchand is 
the most influential man in the whole Congo ?”’ 

‘It doesn’t interest me what and who Mr. Marchand is. 
I’ve no time for men with no manners. And look here, I’m not 
going to be put right by you, see ?” 

‘‘You’ve been in this house long enough. You must get this 
rubbish out before to-night.” 

“I’ve rented this room until Monday of next week and paid 
for it in advance. And now, you get out yourself, and make it 
snappy, or I'll throw you out !” 

Milton stepped threateningly up to the wincing proprietor, 
who grew panic-stricken and shouted through the door : 

“Tl tell the police, you bully! Tl have you thrown out !” 
And with that he slammed the door behind him. 

As calmly as though nothing had happened, Milton shortly 
afterwards stepped into the bar. Marchand was perched on a 
stool with a champagne-glass before him and was flirting with the 
barmaid. Without paying any attention to the Belgian, Byrnes 
ordered for himself a vermouth. The bar-tender winked 
eloquently at Marchand, who turned round suddenly and gazed 
challengingly at the American. Milton took no notice of him. 

“Well, Mister Artist ! You cannot rise to champagne, but you 
Shall see how a Belgian is always a gentleman. For the two daubs 
you shall have eS 

“Sorry,” said Milton, measuring the man with a cold glance, 
“IT don’t remember your being introduced to me.” The snubbed 
man, breathless, lowered himself from the stool. Byrnes had 
meanwhile turned his back on him, but in the mirror he saw the 
nabob raise his riding-whip to strike. Instantly he flashed round, 
seized Marchand by the wrist, twisted his arm behind him with 
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a ju-jitsu grip so that he screamed with pain and dropped the 
riding-whip. Waiters and guests hurried up to attack Milton, 
but all fell back when the prefect of police entered the bar with 
his men. In their excitement, both host and waiters had for- 
gotten that the powerful man had announced a visit at ten 
o’clock. 

With one glance the severe official took in the situation, 
smiled, and then turned to the proprietor. 

“A little trial of strength between capital and art. Too 
unevenly matched. Bonjour, messieurs.”’ 

Immediately on the arrival of the Prefect, Milton had loosed 
Marchand’s arm. Purple in the face, the humiliated millionaire 
got up from his knees and, with a face distorted with pain, 
bowed before the newcomer. 

“Mr. Byrnes ?”’ 

“Yes, Monsieur Prefect ; may I show you iny collection ?” 

Without waiting for a reply, Milton walked to the door, 
and gave way to the gentlemen, who followed him into the hall. 

‘““Mr. Byrnes, where did you get your models? Where did 
you get this ship and these men from? Gentlemen, those are 
the rascals and that’s the ship, but she had another name.” 

Milton had to submit to an interrogation at the Prefecture, 
but he only said what seemed to him worth while. It came 
out that the schooner had put in at Boma more than a year before 
to ship a cargo. One day the police received anonymous 
information that during the preceding night unconscious women 
had been dragged aboard the vessel by Arabs and the ship’s 
crew. When the matter was taken up, the Albufeira, as the ship 
was then called, had left the roads ; it turned out that she had 
sailed during the night. The police managed to arrest two 
Arabs who had helped to get the women on board, and it 
was found that girls and women, both white and coloured, 
had been brought from the interior to Boma on some pretext, 
had been drugged at supper, and then dragged on board in an 
unconscious state. According to the Arabs there had been other 
women already on board. 

The schooner had lain in Boma for two weeks, during which 
time the captain and crew had been ashore and had made 
themselves well known in the squalid haunts of the harbour. 
The harbour authorities stated that the ship’s papers had been 
in good order, but within twenty-four hours a reply to a cable 
was received from Portugal which proved that the papers must 
have been forged. 

A few days after the schooner’s flight, complaints came in 
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from parents and relatives, and even husbands, that daughters, 
nieces, or wives had completely disappeared after accepting 
apparently good situations in Boma. 

Milton was under suspicion and his story was doubtfully 
received, but he requested that enquiries should be made 
in Sassandra as to the truth of his account. 

To the question what he had been doing on board the slaver, 
and where he had signed on, Milton made up a story about 
having come on board the ship without intending to, having, 
in fact, been shanghaied. In Mossamedes, where he had been 
ill, and had afterwards tried to find work on a respectable steamer, 
he had made the acquaintance of two sailors, had drunk a few 
glasses of rum with them, and late the following afternoon had 
awakened on the Paraquilla and been forced to work. 

‘Are you a professional sailor ?” 

“Tm anything I want to be.” 

‘You say you left your papers on board the Paraquilla when 
you escaped ?” 

“Of course ; I went overboard with nothing but the clothes 
I had on. There was no chance to get into the captain’s cabin 
and fetch the papers.”’ 

To Milton’s joy his friend Hanson arrived from Brazzaville 
the following day and identified him. 

“Boy, what a sight! Holy Moses, this is marvellous! I 
must be careful not to sneeze or I'll blow you away. What 
have you been up to now that the police won’t believe that 
handsome starved face of yours ?” 

Milton’s identity was very quickly established, for the papers 
had also come through from Hamburg with an accredited 
photograph and the affidavits of Herta and her sister, stamped 
with the official stamp of the American Consulate in the free 
Hanseatic city on the Elbe. 

The adventurer was very anxious to get away from Boma, 
but the prospect of having a hand in the capture of the slavers 
attracted him too greatly to allow him to let slip such an 
opportunity. 

He was greatly surprised by the remittance from the Stuttgart 
publishing firm and the news that both his books had already 
been translated into several Janguages and had sold wonderfully. 
The polite request to write another book, or, if he had one already 
in manuscript, to forward it at once, Milton did not think he 
could agree to, because he had sworn to himself never to write 
another book. The thing that set him wondering most, however, 
was the piles of letters from admirers, both men and women, 
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who asked all kinds of possible and impossible questions and 
made requests of the most extraordinary nature. Milton read 
these epistles while on board the armoured cruiser H.M.S. 
Marlborough. 

The English authorities had politely but firmly urged the 
traveller to join in the hunt for the slaver. He was to identify 
the men when they were captured, and was furthermore entrusted 
with the duty of going on deck whenever a sailing ship was 
reported by the look-out and examining it through a powerful 
telescope. 

Apart from the artist-author, there were six other civilians 
on board who were to act as witnesses : four private individuals 
whose relatives had been abducted, and two Arabs who had 
helped to carry the women on board the ship. These last two 
were not feeling very cheerful ; they were prisoners and had a 
long term of imprisonment before them, if not the death sentence 
which was the punishment for slave-dealing. They were taken 
only because great importance was attached to their evidence. 

Milton let numbers of letters, page by page, drop overboard, 
and each time watched the paper dancing, often fluttering long 
in the breeze until the water caught it and it was lost, like the 
unfulfilled desires of the writer. He kept a few of the letters 
which had roused his interest to some extent, and decided to 
consider them before he answered them. Eight long pages 
filled with questions came from Terre Haute, Indiana, from Miss 
Hazel Byrnes, a medical student of sixteen. She asked whether 
there was any relationship between them, and said she was 
sending on a genealogical table of the family. 

She was anxious to know whether the recipient of the letter, 
provided there was not too close consanguinity, would care 
to marry her, for an irresistible force was drawing her to distant 
places, and as she assumed that the author of the interesting 
books had actually travelled through the exotic countries o 
which he gave such wonderful descriptions, there need be no 
obstacle to his contracting a marriage with her, Hazel Byrnes. 
The study of sleeping sickness, leprosy, ber: bert, dysentery, 
malaria, and all those interesting tropical diseases was her highest 
ambition, and, besides that, she would be a good housewife, 
and in her spare time would help her husband with his literary 
labours, assist him to acquire a more polished style than that 
which, probably owing to a certain nervous haste, he had so 
far adopted, nor should he forget the tremendous advantage 
there would be in having a doctor constantly at his side in those 
swampy, pestilential fever haunts. 
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“T’ll answer you when I get a chance,” Milton told himself, 
laughing, as he put the letter aside. Monica Leid’s letter only 
just missed going overboard. Milton was already holding it 
over the rail when some porpoises shooting over the waves and 
capturing a large sheet of paper attracted his attention. He 
had only half read Monica’s letter, and, forgetting what he was 
about to do, he drew back his hand and read further. His 
interest was aroused without his being able to explain to himself 
what it was that attracted him. 

He gazed long at the crabbed, almost illegible but very 
individual handwriting, and tried to form a mental picture of 
the writer. Milton read something between the lines which 
prompted him not only to place the letter in his sketch book, 
but also to note the address in his notebook, and he decided 
to send this correspondent a few lines at the next opportunity. 
He acted on this only half an hour later, and answered the 
letter. ‘‘Mr. Byrnes, the captain wants to speak to you,” said 
a sailor, interrupting the writing in which he was engrossed. 

Milton looked up absently, then remembered, and shortly 
afterwards was standing before the captain. 

“Mr. Byrnes, I’ve been told that you made a number of 
sketches of various kinds on board that ship and did a lot of 
writing.” 

“Well, Captain, is that a crime ?” 

The officer at once saw that this man was no spy, as some of 
his subordinates had suggested ; the man was an artist besides 
being a wanderer ; but he had to be careful, although there was 
little on board the cruiser that would have been worth anyone’s 
while to betray. 

“No, Mr. Byrnes; you seem less experienced than you think 
you are, for you must know that on board a warship there are 
things that must remain secret and which must on no account 
be sketched or described.’ Milton looked wide-eyed at his 
vis-a-vis. Now he was beginning to understand, and at once 
burst out : 

“So you take me for a spy, a criminal? Did I ask to come 
on your ship? Didn’t you compel me, though with circumlocu- 
tions which I at once understood, to come with you on this 
cruise to chase these crooks? What I have drawn can be seen 
on the postcards I bought from the mess steward.” 

‘Set your mind at rest, Mr. Byrnes ; no one has said you 
were a spy, and, besides, espionage is not dishonourable. I 
only wanted to ask you to let me see the sketches, and in future 
to refrain from drawing guns and other technical gear.” 
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“Tf that’s all you want...” Milton brought the captain 
his sketch-book. 

The officer at_once realized that his subordinates had been 
imagining things and that there had been a touch of officiousness 
in their behaviour. What he saw in the sketch-book was a 
number of drawings of various decks which betrayed no secrets. 

“Thank you, Mr. Byrnes. You must forgive me if I hurt 
your feelings. I did not mean to do so, but as captain of the 
ship I have to keep an eye on everything. But now may I ask 
whether you won’t sell me some of these sketches, or do some 
others like them for me ?” 

“YT won’t sell them, but I should be delighted if you will 
allow me to make you a present of them.” 

‘No, no; I didn’t mean that. Name your price.” 

“Either a present or not at all, Captain ; and, if you like, 
Pll do them for you in colour.” 

Thenceforward the artist was left in peace. He was a 
frequent guest of the wardroom, where he knew how to tell a 
yarn, and found attentive listeners among these men upon 
whose faces had blown the winds of every sea, and yet whose 
lives had in them a certain monotony and sameness. They 
at once realized that this outsider saw the world through different 
eyes from their own and had had much more out of life. What 
they did not see, however, was the sadness which tormented 
the lonely man, the eternal restlessness which allowed his soul 
no peace. Yes, Milton himself knew nothing of the true com- 
plexity of his soul. Although he was continually brooding 
over himself and his wasted life, he never really fathomed it, 
because, after a short meditation, his wayward mind always 
went off at a tangent as something new, unusual, or worthy of 
notice caught his eye. Possibly this was fortunate, and may 
have been responsible for holding him back from sinking 
completely into the void. 

“Quick, Mr. Byrnes; I think we’ve got the fellows ahead 
of us. Hurry up to the bridge.” 

Milton had been daydreaming, thinking of his futile life, when 
the words of a midshipman roused him from his rambling dreams. 
He followed the youth quickly across the deck. 

Twilight was setting in, and as this lasts a very short time 
in these zones, it appeared advisable to ascertain whether that 
was the schooner ahead before darkness closed down. 

With his fingers on the tube of the telescope Milton eagerly 
followed the directions of the officer beside him and saw far on 
the north-eastern horizon a small dot. 
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The night fell with uncanny suddenness; _ grey-backed 
clouds darkened the sky and made visibility almost non-existent, 
but Milton with his powerful glass had found the distant ship. 
He looked long and carefully, gave a turn to the screw, and 
the lenses magnified still more ; and now there appeared before 
Milton’s eye the image of the Paraguilla as he had seen her from 
the window of his hotel in Sassandra. 

“Well, Mr. Byrnes ?”’ 

The captain had been following the distant ship with his 
own glass. 

“It’s the Paraquilla.”’ 

‘Are you sure ?”’ 

“Yes, Captain ; there’s no mistake about it ; it’s the slaver.”” 

“It’s to be hoped the scoundrels don’t give us the slip during 
the night.’’ Impenetrable darkness shrouded the sea; low 
clouds hung down to the high-running waves. 

The cruiser headed north-west under full steam, cutting her 
way through the waves, and yet was like a toy before the strength 
of the on-coming storm. A hurricane began to blow from the 
north-east and it was assumed with certainty that the sailing 
ship would run before the wind. If the storm held, it was 
hoped that they would come up with her at dawn. 

In his hammock Milton Byrnes swung sleepless to and fro. 
He had to hold on to avoid being thrown out as the ship pitched. 
He was often tormented by insomnia, and was so used to it that 
he would have taken it as a matter of course had not his mind 
been filled with agonizing thoughts. ‘The image of his mother 
would appear to him ; he would feel himself back in the days 
of his childhood, and then the ugly thoughts would creep into 
his mind again, his whole aimless life would pass in picture 
before his mind, and it was impossible for him to see in it the 
slightest ray of happiness ; years of restless wandering through 
the world, objectless, useless; he had become an outcast of 
society, an outsider who had no justification for his existence ; a 
curse was upon him, driving him about the world. Whenat 
last he had made an effort to prove to the world, and especially 
to himself, that he was not a worthless waster, that silly critic 
who had suggested that he should pander to the human 
herd had sickened him and killed all desire to write further 
books. 

He felt a certain shame for having allowed himself, out of 
stupid desire for revenge, to join the hunt even for these abductors 
of women. Had it been serious moral reasons that had induced 
him to assist the authorities? Would he not for ever be haunted 
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by remorse if they caught the Paraquilla’s crew and hanged them ? 
Of course, they would certainly have caught them without his 
help, and he had no need to suffer qualms of conscience. But 
if they captured Lopez, the cook, and he was sentenced and 
hanged, he would be the murderer of the man who had saved 
his life and exposed his own to danger a hundred times. The 
actions of the simple Portuguese had been entirely selfless ; 
without him Milton would now have been lying on the sea 
bottom, or living as a prisoner on the Paraguilla, doomed to 
be hanged with the rest if the ship fell into the hands of the 
authorities. No one would have believed his story, or the 
truth, and his fate would have been sealed. 

Milton’s uneasiness increased, and he decided to get up and 
go to the officer of the watch to ask permission to remain on 
deck until daybreak. 

The sentry at the after-gun turret challenged Milton as, 
clinging to a rail, he appeared at the corner from the starboard 
side. 

“Stop, not a step farther !” 

“All right !”? Milton roared to make himself heard above the 
howling of the storm. ‘“‘All right! I want to speak to the 
officer of the watch !” 

A shrill whistle brought two men up in the space of half a 
minute, and between them Milton made his way to the officer. 

“I can’t stand being below any longer. Please let me 
stay in some corner on deck or I'll go mad.” 

“Impossible, Mr. Byrnes. Discipline must be maintained 
on a warship ; besides, you'll get yourself suspected again of 
wanting to spy. Go quietly back to your quarters ; it'll soon 
be daylight.” 

With the swiftness of lightning the clouds were driving 
across the sky, and the sun seemed to be waging a vain battle 
to win for himself a clear space. After a hard struggle, however, 
the victory was gained. 

A high, long swell moved the sea, but in vain the men on the 
bridge searched the horizon with their glasses ; not a sign of the 
schooner could be discovered. ‘The sea stretched endless, and 
in the infinity of this waste of waters was to be seen neither smoke, 
mast, nor saul. 

“Why don’t you send out a wireless call?” Milton asked 
the captain. ‘“‘There’s sure to be some ship near the Paraquilla 
which can give us her bearings.” 

“‘And let the ruffians intercept the message and know at once 
that we’re on their heels, so that they can disappear into some 
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little bay ? She can’t be far away from us, for the wind’s been 
north-east all night. That tub couldn’t sail against the wind 
in a hurricane like that; she’d have to run before it, and as 
we knew her position last night, we’ve kept exactly to the 
course.” 

About ten o’clock the look-out reported a sailing ship and 
shortly afterwards Milton recognized her as the Paraquilla. 
The cruiser bore down on her at top speed. It was not long 
before the schooner could be seen crowding on all sail in an 
attempt to get away. It was a vain effort, although the quarry 
had a good wind and was shooting like an arrow over the now 
moderated swell. 

‘Stop at once,” the cruiser wirelessed to the schooner several 
times in quick succession, but the sailing ship showed no signs 
of obeying the order. 

Was it audacity on the part of the old pirate, or did he 
believe he could escape ? To do so was not possible, but he did 
not even stop when a shot from the Marlborough across the schooner’s 
bows splashed into the sea, throwing up the water upon her. 
The cruiser drew ever nearer, and soon it could be seen through 
the glasses that busy activity was going on on board the Paraquilla. 
The second shot struck the foremast and brought it tumbling 
down with a mass of sails. 

“Look, sir; the fellows have fired the ship! Are they 
mad ?” 

Nearer and nearer drew the man-of-war, and now the name 
could be read through the glasses. Miulton experienced a shock 
when he read, not Paraquilla, but in big white letters the name 
Oliveira. What on earth! Could he have been mistaken ? 
But no, that was just how the schooner had looked from which 
he had escaped. _But ships of this type looked so much alike. 
And why should the Oliveira be running away ? Why did she 
not heave-to in answer to the cruiser’s signal? They carried 
wireless and must know that they would be in no danger from a 
British warship if they had done no wrong. 

A thick cloud of smoke now spouting from the middle of 
the vessel mingled with sheets of flame showed that the ship had 
blown up, and soon the sound of the explosion was heard. 

The Marlborough steamed nearer and nearer, and then came 
the order to clear the boats. 

When the smoke cloud had moved away the schooner was 
seen still afloat, but listing heavily to port. She was on fire, 
and behind the hull could now be seen a large motor-boat full 
of men trying to escape at tremendous speed, an effort which 
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any experienced man would have realized to be stupid and 
useless, as the warship could soon stop it with her guns. 

‘Look, sir!’ Milton shouted, without removing the glass 
from his eye. ‘There are still people on board.” 

Four boats were lowered, and the Marlborough’s pinnace, 
equipped with a machine-gun, darted at twenty knots after the 
fleeing boat, but kept out of the cruiser’s line of fire as she sent 
a few small shells after the fugitives. The four boats pulled 
towards the schooner, making their way round her to avoid 
the smoke. Then, with revolvers ready, the sailors boarded the 
burning ship. 

After two shells had fallen close to the slaver’s motor-boat, 
the captain stopped her and let the pinnace come alongside ; 
but hardly were the sailors within range when a murderous 
machine-gun fire was poured upon them. ‘This was immediately 
returned, and from the advancing cruiser, where the fugitives’ 
treachery had been observed, a shell smashed in the motor- 
boat’s deck so that it flew in splinters into the air in a column 
of smoke. The machine-gun fire immediately ceased from the 
motor-boat and it could be seen that the engine had been put out 
of action. 

Before the pinnace came up too close the order sounded : 
“Hands up !” 

The pirates raised their hands hesitantly, only the captain 
refusing to obey the order. He climbed on to the rail of the 
little vessel and before anyone could stop him had set a revolver 
to his temple and fired. He fell forward into the sea, but was 
hauled on board the pinnace before he sank. A long-legged 
freckled seaman plunged into the sea and sank immediately. 
He had a heavy iron bar in his right hand which immediately 
pulled him down. Two more of the outlaws followed him 
into the sea, but were only too glad to be picked up. The other 
eleven were taken on board the pinnace, as the motor-boat was 
now leaking. 

On board the schooner the naval men found eleven women, 
screaming and raving in horror—nine black and two white— 
in addition to the corpse of a sailor, and one insane, ragged, half- 
starved creature who babbled meaningless words and laughed 
crazily. 

The captain’s cabin was almost completely burnt out, but 
it was found possible to save a strong-box and several documents. 
It was necessary for the men on the schooner to hurry, for the 
burning ship was leaning continually further over to starboard, 


and shortly after all had left the ship and were pulling away with 
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all speed to avoid being dragged down by the sinking schooner, 
the slave-ship went down. 

At first in the distance through his glass, and then with his 
naked eye when the cruiser came up with the pinnace, Milton 
had been eagerly looking for Lopez the cook who had helped him. 
He was secretly hoping that the Portuguese was no longer aboard, 
or had been the man who had thrown himself overboard from 
the boat. It could not have been, however, for he was fair, 
and Lopez’s skull had been covered with a mass of blue-black 
hair. Keeping his glass fixed intently on the approaching 
pinnace, Milton at last made out the figure of the cook huddled 
in the middle of the boat. 

It was no group of sinister figures that came aboard to be 
taken below in irons. Only in few cases was bestiality or 
crime to be read in their faces. The rest were adventurous 
spirits who had somewhere come into conflict with the 
law, or deserted soldiers from foreign armies, who had preferred 
this free style of life to the hell of the French legion. Others 
again had shipwrecked their lives and wanted to see no more 
of their fellow-men, wanted to sink themselves, disappear. They 
knew that death awaited them if they were captured, but 
in each of them lived the hope—though in many cases a 
subconscious hope—of escaping the worst should things get 
so far. 

Among the women were found five black prostitutes, who 
had accompanied the captain of their own free will in the hope 
of doing better than they had done hitherto. The rest had been 
carried off by force, and could not be grateful enough to their 
rescuers. They had been subjected to terrible treatment on 
board the schooner, beaten, raped, and forced by starvation 
to submit to the will of their tormentors. At the first enquiry 
the five prostitutes tried to give the lie to the others; they 
said it was not true that violence had been done them on board, 
and that the complainants had gone willingly with the captain 
in Bramaja, in French Guinea. It was soon made clear that 
the five were deliberately lying, for they had no idea that the 
captain was dead, and were trying to protect him as he had 
promised to provide for them. 

Milton took up a position in which he could not be seen by 
any of the sailors who had been brought on board, and he now 
noticed for the first time that Lopez was wounded. Three of 
the cruiser’s men supported him as, after a brief report from the 
officer who had led the action, he was conducted unbound to 
the sick-bay. Two of the prisoners Milton did not recognize ; 
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they must have joined the Paraquilla after he had escaped 
Horror seized him when he recognized in the idiot his tormentor, 
the mate Matteo. It was terrible to think that his blow with the 
bowl might have been the cause of his insanity. 

Not more than an hour after the prisoners and women had 
been brought on board they were confronted with Milton. 
The crew of the schooner reviled Byrnes, called him a traitor 
and a Judas, tried to blacken his character, accused him of 
showing ingratitude by betraying them into the hands of their 
pursuers after they had saved him from death. 

The captain guessed that Milton had not given a true account 
of how he had come to join the pirates and slavers, but he did 
not wish to intervene in the proceedings which would follow. 

Matteo, the idiot mate, was also faced with Byrnes, and 
those who were present were horrified at the change that came 
over his face after he had gazed at Milton for a considerable 
time. Slowly the silly grin faded from his face; his features 
stiffened ; his eyes started from their sockets; the pupils 
dilated in a gaze that was no longer that of mania ; his mouth 
exposed the tight-clenched, tobacco-stained teeth ; the whole 
body quivered, then grew taut, and before the two guards between 
whom the madman stood could prevent it, Matteo had flung 
himself with a hoarse roar upon Milton, and the two bodies 
fell crashing to the deck. Only by the use of tremendous force 
could the madman be dragged away from his victim. His 
fingers were clarnped tight on Milton’s throat, he had buried 
his teeth deep in his arm, horrible oaths in Portuguese, Spanish, 
French and English poured from his mottled lips, and he tried 
again and again to renew the attack on Byrnes, who, pale and 
breathless, stood facing him. 

“Mr. Byrnes, you haven’t told us the whole truth,” the 
captain said to Milton, whom he had summoned to the chart- 
room. ‘‘Won’t you tell me the real story ?” 

“Tl explain the whole thing, sir, and you’ll understand that 
below I was only able to tell part of the truth, as I was bound to 
be afraid that I should be handed over to the Portuguese 
authorities.”’ 

‘But how am I to know whether I can believe you now ?”’ 

““As far as my time on board the Paraquilla is concerned I 
now have a witness on board who can testify to my statement.” 

“That is interesting ; who is it ?” the captain asked, watching 
Milton incredulously out of the corner of his eyes. ‘“‘You’ve 
already been confronted with all of them. Or is it perhaps 
the dead captain of the schooner ?” 
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“No, sir, you must believe me. You are forgetting the 
injured cook in the sick-bay. I haven’t yet been confronted 
with him.” 

*You’re quite right. We'll see to it at once.” 

‘May I ask you, sir, to hear my story first and examine the 
man afterwards? His name is Lopez. He was cook on the 
Paraquilla, and he was the one who helped me to get away. 
He does not know that I’m on board, and he’ll confirm my 
statement with regard to my time on the schooner up to my 
escape.” 

“Do you realize, Mr. Byrnes, what lies before you if your 
statement is shown to be untrue and youdo not succeed in proving 
that you had no part in the dirty work that has been done in 
the schooner ?” 

“Certainly, sir; Ill be hanged with the rest. But I’m not 
afraid, for Lopez the cook will witness that I’m speaking the 
truth. For the first part of the story the only witness I can 
produce is the Portuguese governor, who will confirm one part 
of my account, but will at once apply for a warrant for my 
arrest on the charge of murdering fifty-two natives.” 

The captain looked searchingly into Milton’s face, but 
Byrnes held his glance. ‘The Englishman pointed to the armchair 
behind the desk. 

“Sit down and tell your story ; but don’t tell me any fairy- 
tales. I know you’re one of those adventurers who go drifting 
about the world with their heads full of fantastic notions, and 
with such people often only the slightest excuse is enough to 
make them run off the rails and involve themselves in crime.”’ 

‘Sir, my father was an officer !”’ 

““Even dukes have been known to go wrong. I must warn 
you once again that any inaccuracies in your story will be at 
once detected.” 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


“T’_u leave out the place and names, sir, as they are only useful 
as proof in case you don’t believe my story and want to obtain 
the information by cable from the nearest port.” 

“I’m waiting, Mr. Byrnes, and no preliminaries are needed. 
Your two books are not unknown to me, for your friend Hanson 
drew my attention to them and I obtained copies through 
him and read them with great interest. You possess an unusual 
amount of imagination, and that’s why I want to ask you to 
keep exclusively to facts.” 

‘‘An old Arab told me about a place in Angola where an 
enormous treasure of gold and diamonds lay hidden, a lonely 
mountain country almost uninhabited over hundreds of square 
miles in consequence of lack of water. Lions, panthers, jackals, 
hyenas, elephants, antelopes, gazelles, and many kinds of 
poisonous snakes inhabit this wilderness. The animals know 
of hidden water-holes, but during the dry season these also 
contain no water, and all sign of life seems to vanish from this 
region. I felt a great desire to discover this hidden treasure and 
dig it up, to become a nabob, a Croesus, and enjoy life in my own 
way.” 

“TY understand. Beautiful women, horses, a private yacht, 
Monte Carlo.” 

“Roughly, sir. At any rate a yacht, but without luxury ; 
no beautiful women, nor racehorses—for that’s the kind you 
mean, I suppose—nor could Monte Carlo attract me. I bring 
women bad luck. As for gambling, I can’t understand what 
people find to like in it, and it has no attractions at all for 
me. 

‘Horses, yes; but only as friends, for I’m too fond of the 
splendid creatures to expose them to the torture of straining 
their lungs by over-exertion and training and racing. If I had 
my way, all horse-racing would be prohibited.” 

“You are a fanatic, Mr. Byrnes; I’ve heard from experts 
that racehorses don’t suffer in the least, but live to a great age 
and remain healthy.” 

“T’d like to send that expert galloping over a certain distance, 


all the time being urged on to greater efforts, then perhaps he’d 
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talk differently. But it’s no use arguing about these things ; 
we shall never convert each other.” 

“You’re right; better go on with your story about the 
treasure hunt.” 

“I didn’t waste much time worrying about what my aims 
in life were, or what I should do with the treasure. I thought 
that once I had possession of it there would be time enough 
to think about how to use it. 

“The plan the old white-bearded Arab had given me was 
very incomplete and showed many inaccuracies. I don’t know 
whether he had done this on purpose, but it required a good 
deal of the tracker’s instinct to get at last to the place where 
the treasure of gold and precious stones lay.”’ 

“Then you actually discovered them ?” 

“I did, and I’ve got some of them here.”? Milton thrust his 
hand into his hip pocket and pulled out a small leather wallet, 
opened it, and allowed a few rough diamonds and several 
gold nuggets to roll over the chart which was spread over the 
table. 

The naval officer examined them with interest. Then 
he looked up and fixed his gaze on Milton. 

“Aren’t these things—don’t be indignant, Mr. Byrnes—I’m 
bound to ask and you’re under no obligation to answer me— 
aren’t they your share of the Paraquilla’s loot ?”’ 

Milton did not leap to his feet as the captain had expected ; 
he merely laughed, then held out his hands covered with the 
ugly burns. 

‘“You see these scars, sir? I haven’t had them long, and that’s 
why I always wear soft gloves, because the skin is very thin 
in places and it is liable to break open if I knock against anything. 
During the time I spent in the slaver the burns were fresh and 
open, and both hands were wrapped in thick bandages. I 
wasn’t once able to dress or undress myself, couldn’t hold a spoon 
or fork because my hands were simply lumps of lint, and in a state 
like that one isn’t exactly light-fingered.”’ 

““How did you get those burns ?” 

“Tl tell you later, sir, and although I can’t force you to 
believe me, I ask you to assume for the time being that these 
things were not stolen, but were actually dug up by me from 
the earth. May I go on?” 

‘*Please do.” 

“First of all I journeyed alone from San Paulo de Loanda 
to Kassandje. That lies far inland in north-eastern Angola. 
According to the Arab’s plans I was to hire some reliable men 
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there and then turn south with them. I felt certain the old 
man had made a fool of me, for the arduous journey now led 
by circuitous paths over the Jambo mountains and in face of 
terrible difficulties to Ndumba Tembo. There we met some 
elephant-hunters, for it appeared that the neighbourhood 
swarmed with elephants. When asked by these blood-sportsmen 
whether we had met any elephants, I lied, telling them that 
twelve to fourteen days’ journey north of the place where they 
were now vainly hunting we had seen large herds, and that 
they had moved off to the north-east. 

“In gratitude for my information, these hardy nimrods gave 
us some of their provisions, which made me feel a certain amount of 
shame, for we had not seena single elephant, although we had come 
across plenty of other game and had suffered especially from the 
lions which had prowled round the camp at night and kept us 
awake with their roaring. They had captured our dogs and had 
once attacked one of the porters. My men could not understand 
why I refused to shoot any of these animals which disturbed us ; 
they wondered indeed why I carried three guns with me, for one 
would have been enough for the game we needed for our own 
consumption. These black children of Nature had _ been 
accustomed to white men hunting every living thing they came 
upon in the primeval forest, steppe, and desert, and shooting 
down whatever crossed their path.”’ 

“So you think one oughtn’t to shoot lions, but just let oneself 
calmly be eaten up ?” 

“One should not kill them when they leave one unmolested ; 
hunting brutalizes.”’ 

“T don’t agree with you ; but please go on with your story.” 

‘But you believe me, sir ?” 

“So far you’ve given me no reason for not believing 

ou.” 

“The march to Kisugelle through Bongo and Kapuse and 
down the Kuando river was very difficult. I had dismissed all 
the men except three, as I could not afford to pay them, and 
also I did not want the object of my journey to be betrayed, so I 
sent them away shortly before I got to Mandande, which lies 
a long way south in the Mambunda district. 

“Our trek lasted for months. Three times I was laid low with 
bad attacks of fever, malaria and black-water. I thought my last 
hour had come, but I set my teeth and my will helped me to get 
on my feet again. Had not the journey been so splendid in other 
ways I should long before have given up the attempt to find the 
treasure. 
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“Nature there was wonderful. Every hour I saw the splendid 
creatures which inhabit the earth, water, and air, and was able 
to observe them in freedom, which was a joy that compensated 
me for much, and it made me feel pleased that once in Hamburg 
a strange woman had held me back from suicide. I owed it to 
her that I was now allowed to look into the mirror of Nature and 
see things which will be for ever hidden from millions of men and 
women.” 

“You don’t mean to say you had planned suicide ?” 

‘Not only planned it ; I was pulled back by a woman at the 
very last second . . . but that’s of no interest ; I'll go on to tell 
what happened.” 

“Didn’t you have any exciting adventures on the journey ?” 

Plenty. Scarcely had the elephant-hunters set off on the 
northward false trail I had given them, when we continued 
our march in the opposite direction, and only a few hours later 
saw large elephant herds. I felt rather pleased that the hunters 
were well out of the way and the splendid beasts secure from their 
guns. 
“We were able to watch a fight between two huge bulls, only 
a hundred yards to leeward of the herd. 

“The colossal creatures had their huge skulls pressed together, 
their tusks, yards long, were interlocked and seemed to have 
grown together. 

“Not far from the fighters stood mothers with elephant 
babies, and from a little farther off the younger bulls watched 
the battle. While the cows remained comparatively unmoved, 
you could see that the bulls were in a grip of a certain restlessness. 
It was they who trumpeted loudly when the giants broke away, 
to crash together again immediately with tremendous force. 
The battle-ground was trampled flat and churned up by the 
combatants. 

‘Several of the young animals which were still running with 
their mothers, or being watched by the old cow elephants, tried 
to get to the fighters, but were driven back with pushes and blows 
of the trunk ; for the old ones knew that the little ones would 
have been killed by a single blow from either of the 
maddened beasts struggling for leadership, and then trampled 
to pulp. 

CONot one of the older animals ate anything while the struggle 
lasted. At last, after four and a half hours of the titanic duel, 
one of the bulls sank on his knees from exhaustion, then collapsed. 
The victor rammed his tusks against his rival’s throat, but the thick, 
tough, loose hide was proof against any serious wound, although 
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I could see through my glasses that blood was running down the 
wounded animal’s huge right leg. More quickly than I could 
have thought possible, the conquered was on his legs again. He 
stood still for a moment, saw his enemy gathering himself for a 
fresh attack, thought discretion the better part of valour, gave 
way, turned round, and trotted off into the forest near by. 
Some of the younger bulls, now grown bold, wanted to pursue 
the fugitive, but the victor gave a shattering trumpet and at 
once the swaggerers halted. The old bull, as though nothing 
had happened, although he had for four and a half hours been 
exerting every ounce of his strength in a life-and-death struggle 
with an almost equally powerful animal, went off to some distance 
from the herd and quietly began to feed. Only then, after the 
whole herd, except the quite tiny ones, had followed him with 
their eyes, did the rest imitate their new lord and master.”’ 

“It’s a pity such a strange incident could not have been fixed 
by a picture.” 

Milton was silent. His thoughts were still with the impressive 
event he had been privileged to witness. And the captain was 
silent too. He had been watching the narrator closely all the 
time, and was now convinced that this fanatic was not lying. 

The shrill bell of the ship’s telephone startled the men from 
their thoughts, and after the officer had given an order he 
called on Milton to continue. 

“Through two Amboella chieftains I hired fifty-five strong, 
healthy blacks. The Amboellas are peace-loving, agricultural 
negroes, so long as they are left in peace to trade and not 
bothered about their married or widowed women. They will 
let a white man buy their unattached girls, if he pays well, and 
such a maid—they’re generally under fourteen—is much sought 
after. But woe to the man who tries to deceive the Amboellas, 
or place any obstacle in their way. Then their old savagery 
is let loose, mingled with deep cunning, and the enemy must 
look out if he does not wish to vanish for ever without leaving a 
trace behind him. 

‘The very first day they brought me half a dozen of these 
girls and wanted me to take over one of them—I could have had 
several so long as I was prepared to pay for them. ‘The price is 
not high,-varying between ten shillings and a pound. They were 
very surprised that I refused to avail myself of the offer.” 

‘No, no, Mr. Byrnes.” 

Milton looked at his companion as though waking from a 
deep sleep. He had completely forgotten the present and had to 
remind himself where he was, and a gentle smile came over his face. 
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“No, sir, no black women for me. Something born in me, 
or acquired, shows me the great gulf that divides black and white. 
No, although I don’t feel in the least American, in that way 
I’m with my fellow countrymen.” 

“Oh, Mr. Byrnes, I'd no intention of insulting you ; forgive 
me.” 
“They were even beautiful children, and they were consoled 
somewhat when I gave each a little present without claiming any 
guid pro quo. But one old nigger, the father of two of the girls— 
I don’t think any of them were older than ten—was very annoyed 
at my refusing his offer, and would not leave until I lost my 
temper and threw him out. It was this fellow who was respon- 
sible for the disaster that befell, which cost the lives of fifty-two 
of his fellow villagers.” 

““How did that come about ?” 

‘*You’ll hear shortly. 

“The fitting out of the expedition attracted the attention of 
a Government official in Mandande, and I was summoned and 
asked to show the documents given me by the governor of Angola, 
who had sanctioned the safari. I was now in a tight place, for, 
like a fool, I had not thought of getting a written permit, although 
I knew that one might be called for. 

‘“‘There was a lot of fuss, and nearly three months were wasted 
before the governor in Loanda saw fit, in exchange for payment 
of a hundred pounds, to grant me permission to carry out a 
journey of exploration to the South. I could not under any 
circumstances disclose the object of my journey ; otherwise I 
should never have obtained a permit or should have had to go 
on accompanied by Government officials, which was exactly 
what I wished to avoid, for those gentlemen would have at once 
taken possession of the places where the gold and stones lay, after 
all the searchinghad been left to me. 

“The villages where I hired the men lay to the south-west of 
Mandande on the way to Makora. Had I avoided these places 
I might to-day have been the richest man in the world. As it is, 
I’m merely a fool who can never make a success of anything.”’ 

“Oh, don’t lose courage !_ Besides, you may find your way 
there again, and then. . .” 

“Impossible ! I might find the way, but if I set foot on 
Portuguese territory they’d make short work of me with a rope.” 

“Why ?” 

“Why ? Well, these gentlemen have got it into their heads 
that I murdered the fifty-two Amboellas.” 

“What, you ?” 
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“Do I look like a slaughterer of niggers ; and do they imagine 
it’s such an easy matter to kill off half a hundred blacks? But 
these officials have issued a warrant for me on the strength of 
statements by four scoundrels, regular tropical desperadoes. 
They got me, but I escaped them when they were trying to drag 
me before the penal court of Loanda in a rickety old ship.” 

Milton paused, took a deep breath, and went on : 

“It was a close shave, an escape at the last minute, but it 
came off or I shouldn’t be sitting here now.” 

‘“‘Couldn’t you produce any witnesses ?”’ 

“Who? The dead niggers? The Portuguese dogs had 
shot some of them down like wild beasts and driven the others 
into a swamp, in which they died a dreadful death by inches. 
I might have improved my position if I had told them the place 
where I found the gold and stones ; but I would rather have torn 
out my tongue. I think they would have let me go as soon as I 
had shown them the place. 

‘“‘No ; there was no way out for me, and what I did was the 
only thing possible. Listen further, sir, so that you can realize 
the baseness of these scoundrels. 

“The father of the two girls whose offer I had finally rejected 
somewhat roughly, as he had become a nuisance, suddenly 
cropped up in Makora. I was surprised to see him among my 
men, and asked him, through an interpreter, what he wanted. 
He declared obsequiously that he had followed us those many 
miles in the scorching sun because he thought that one of the 
men might break down, and in that case he could take his place. 
I sent him away and forbade him to enter the camp, which was 
very stupid of me, for he was not to be frightened. And to-day 
I know that it was he who brought down upon us the Portuguese 
desperadoes, Gaviao and Chamusca. 

“We had pitched our camp just outside Makora to buy some 
tools we needed, which were to be bought there because there 
were copper mines in the neighbourhood. 

“Gaviao and Chamusca, work-shy scoundrels who certainly 
had already made acquaintance with the prisons of Portugal 
and her colonies, came to me on the day after our arrival and 
offered to accompany us. I could see rascality in their faces a 
mile off, and, besides, I had no intention of taking any whites 
with me, so I rejected their offer brusquely. 

“These ruffians must either have judged from my appearance 
that I was no explorer, or guessed it from our large supplies of 
spades, sieves, shovels, pick-axes and explosives. No geologist 
would have needed such things, and had I been more wily I 
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should have made my purchases with a little more secrecy. But 
at it was the two bandits easily guessed that I was out after 
either gold or diamonds. 

“‘Sambu, as the nigger was called who had offered me his 
girls, soon found out that the two Portuguese had tried to get 
something out of me and been turned down. He must have got 
into touch with them, for two days before we broke camp 
nothing more was to be seen of the three. 

‘Dreamers like myself, sir, are always impractical and are 
never good at carrying things through. I knew well enough how 
savages should be dealt with, and shortly after we got on the move 
I took the first opportunity to instil respect into the blacks by 
hauling one out of the line and flogging him with a whip. To be 
frank, it was against my nature, but in this case it was essential 
to show them from the beginning who was master. Actually 
these niggers are quite docile, and if they were less exploited and 
betrayed by the whites they could be made into very useful labour 
material. The Europeans themselves have to bear the greater 
part of the blame for the antagonism and treachery of the 
natives, as they always promise them too much and fulfil either 
nothing or too little of what they have promised. 

‘“My great mistake was that on the difficult march south 
I did not pay attention to what was going on around 
me, 

‘‘Sambu must have sneaked after us and paid several visits to 
the camp without my knowledge. 

“There was still some luck to relieve my ill-fortune. Had 
Gaviao and Chamusca possessed greater resources, 1t would have 
been possible for them to follow as far as the Besi-Besi mountains, 
but their money must have run out, for, as I learned later, they 
remained hanging about in Kangandi. 

‘““Owing to the governor’s delay in sending the permit, my 
men and I were caught by the dry season, which set in earlier 
than usual that year, and we suffered terribly from lack of water. 
I had started the expedition in a spirit of criminal light-hearted- 
ness. I had absolutely none of the experience the leader of such 
an expedition requires, and if ] had taken with me at least one 
or two experienced blacks we should have been saved a great 
deal of distress. The Arab’s primitive plan was difficult to follow, 
and I had only my own thick head to get us through our troubles, 
which in this case meant leading fifty-two men for weeks through 
impenetrable bush without the one thing most essential for a 
safari—water. 

‘When we had reached the Besi-Besi mountains we lost an 
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incredible amount of time searching and digging for water. Day 
after day passed without our seeing any living creature, except 
snakes and a few insects. The sun scorched down mercilessly 
from the sky and there was not a wisp of cloud in the grey-blue 
firmament. Vultures and other birds of prey frequently swept 
over our heads when we stopped to rest, as we frequently had to 
from exhaustion. They sensed catastrophe and drew us on to 
death with their screams. 

“During the previous weeks vegetation had been luxuriant, 
the forest almost everywhere impenetrable, the way blocked by 
the thick thorns, the lianas dangling from the trees, the foliage, the 
bushes and grass had been deep green ; but now the infernal thorns 
on the leafless bushes held us up and cut ugly wounds in our 
limbs, into which insects of all kinds tried to burrow. The 
tropical forest is only beautiful where there is enough moisture 
to maintain the deceptive green, although there is always 
beneath it the pestilential miasmas. 

“‘Those regions of Central Africa and of the mountains of 
south-east Angola, parched by weeks of heat, are deadly to both 
white men and negroes. 

‘The Amboellas followed, grumbling, but I kept control of 
them. The fact that I gave them the last tin of water left a good 
impression, but when we had to drag ourselves painfully on for 
nine days at a stretch without once being able to moisten our 
lips, disaffection arose, and I was on my guard. We had killed 
our pack animals some days before, as they were suffering 
horribly from the agonies of thirst and lay down by the road. 
They tried to do their duty loyally, but their parched throats 
paralysed their whole bodies. I shall never forget the expression 
in the eyes of these creatures, pleading, seeming to ask : ‘Why 
don’t you give me something to drink, and if there’s no drink 
to be found, why don’t you release me from this torture? Why 
do you let me suffer so horribly, when I have done my utmost to 
serve you ?’ 

“The negroes tried to slake their thirst with the blood of the 
animals, throwing themselves on the warm lumps of flesh and 
sucking out the moisture until they almost came to blows and 
murder. 

“We left half the load behind in a cave, as the men’s strength 
was so sapped that they were unable to drag this burden any 
farther. 

“I was shaken with fever, but did not give in, especially as 
I was on the right trail. Now, for the first time, the path shown 
on the old Arab’s plan agreed with what we found, and I could 
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not now be far from the place where the greatest treasure in the 
world lay hidden. 

“Night had fallen at the end of our ninth day without water. 
The blacks lay or squatted exhausted round the fire, which I had 
made myself as none of them had the strength to do any more 
work. I had dragged up dry foliage and withered boughs so 
that the poor fellows at least should not suffer from the cold, 
as at night the temperature often fell to freezing-point. 

‘“My uneasiness would not allow me to sleep, and besides 
I was afraid that the niggers might attack and kill me. The chill 
of night relieved somewhat the burning thirst, though the fever 
would not leave me, but increased and was followed by fits of 
giddiness. 

“Forcing myself to keep upright, I staggered round the 
camp. Deepest silence reigned. Overcome with weariness, I 
was leaning against a tree dozing, when the how! ofa jackal close 
beside me broke the stillness of the night. Instantly it flashed 
through my mind that there must be water near at hand, for this 
dog of the wilderness only cries when he comes near to the 
drinking-place. Immediately my fever went. Summoning all 
my strength, I ran, tripping over roots and bushes, in the 
direction from which the cry had come. On and on I went, 
paying no heed to the cries of the blacks, who were afraid I was 
running away and leaving them in the lurch. Suddenly the 
ground vanished from below me and I fell. Stretching out my 
arms involuntarily, I caught a branch, almost tearing off my 
finger on the thorns. I held firm, though I felt the branch yield 
under my weight. It cracked, but held, and now | felt that my 
feet were hanging in water. Shouting with all the strength of 
my lungs—for during the long weeks I had learned a few phrases 
of the Amboella language—I announced the wonderful news to 
my blacks that I had found water. 

‘Swinging burning branches in their hands, my men came to 
look for me ; and when they found me they lit the place up and 
I realized that I was hanging over a well. I dropped, but 
stretched out my hands so that I caught the edge of the pool, and 
at once swung myself up on to dry land. 

_ “It was years since I had prayed, but I did now. _ Instinc- 
tively, I thanked God for this rescue in dire need, but I did not 
lose my presence of mind, for now I had to see to it that the 
bearers first moistened their lips and gums a little and afterwards 
only took a small drink, for their stomachs were too much 
weakened, and hasty drinking might have serious consequences. 
I had a box of biscuits brought, which I dipped in piece by piece, 
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ordering the negroes to eat slowly. I refreshed myself last, in 
order to show my companions how anxious I was about them. 

“You see, sir, you have to have suffered first like us to 
appreciate a drop of water. At such moments everything else 
is blotted out, and I believe a man might easily commit murder 
if he were denied drink after a long period of thirst. I could 
have blessed the jackal, embraced and kissed him, in spite of his 
nasty smell, because he, or rather his cry, had led me to find the 
well. Who knows what might have happened that night if I 
had not discovered the precious fluid ? 

‘Even while we were pitching the camp, I had noticed that 
the trees seemed green on a slope facing us, but my mind was so 
numbed as a result of privation that I had paid no attention. 

“I brewed myself some strong black coffee at dawn and 
loaded my rifle, for there might be game about. I then gave 
orders for three days’ rest, and in three hours’ walk I reached a 
swamp in which hippopotami were swimming. Some of the 
animals were also lying on the edge. I picked out a fully grown 
calf and brought it down with the first shot. I also shot some 
wild duck, larger than the European kind. 

‘Returning to the neighbourhood of the camp, I heard my 
niggers singing and knew this was a good sign. They had for- 
gotten all their trials and privations. Over the fire a cauldron 
was boiling with dried manioc roots and beans, and when the 
train heard that a hippopotamus shot by me was lying in the 
valley, three dozen of them at once set out to fetch the meat. 

“On the fourth day we moved off refreshed and strengthened, 
and it was now a matter of only four days before I would be at 
my goal.” 

Milton sighed, as though he were again living through that 
arduous march. 

‘I had not imagined it would be an easy matter to find the 
valley of the gold and diamonds, but although it was much over- 
grown and storm-battered, I discovered the place which the old 
Arab had shown me on the plans. 

“The stones were not so easy to find, though the gold lay 
almost on the surface. I began work at once, and I think that 
the stuff we brought to light in three months must have been 
worth several millions. 

‘Casual as ever, I had, in spite of all the preparations, acted 
without any definite plan, for I had not thought of the most 
important thing of all, the bringing up of new supplies of 
necessities and keeping contact with the outer world. Further- 
more, the rainy season was drawing near, and as our supplies of 
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salt, meal and other necessities of daily life were dwindling 
visibly, I ordered thirty of the natives to set off and fetch the 
things we had had to leave behind in the Besi-Besi mountains 
owing to the exhaustion of the men. These supplies were to 
support me and ten men through the rainy season, and the other 
bearers were to go back and return when the season was over, 
when they were to bring everything that would be needed to 
enable us to carry on with the digging.” 

Milton could not repress a laugh. 

“J was a fool. The whole business was based on such 
impossible premises that to-day it seems a miracle that we 
should have found the hiding-place of the treasure at all. Idiots 
like myself ought to be locked up in some safe cell if they show signs 
of entering on such hare-brained schemes. If I had gone back with 
the whole expedition instead of sending the thirty men, those 
poor niggers would still be alive ; but as it was a 

Milton remained staring into vacancy. 

“Those rascals, Gaviao and Chamusca, guided by the vengeful 
Sambu, had collected half a dozen men of their own type in 
Kangandi and were following our trail. They were cleverer 
and more experienced than I and followed the easier route into 
the Besi-Besi Mountains. 

‘Avoiding the heights, they worked their way through the 
various valleys where it was easier to find water, and reached 
the swamps where I had shot the hippopotamus at the same time 
as my thirsty men. As they found it useless to try to force out of 
the niggers any information as to the way, they tied up Kirbu, 
the youngest of them, and drove the other twenty-nine into the 
swamp, where the poor devils perished miserably, for all those 
who tried to get back to the bank were shot down.”’ 

“How did you find that out, Mr. Byrnes ?”’ 

*“You shall hear, sir ; but I can tell you at once that some 
weeks afterwards I saw bodies, half eaten by vultures, floating 
about in the slime near the bank where I was attacked.” 

“So you were attacked too ?” 

“I’m coming to that, but you must give me time, sir. Three 
weeks had passed and the messengers ought to have been back 
long before. So, worried as I was about the supplies, I decided 
to start back with my twenty-two men, for I was afraid that the 
other thirty had simply gone home and left us in the lurch. 
The older among those who had been left with me kept repeating 
that their fellow tribesmen would be incapable of such a trick, 
but I did not allow myself to be persuaded and compelled the 
placks to come with me, after I had filled in all the holes we had 
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dug and removed all traces as far as I could. I buried a large 
part of the gold, and carried the stones myself, so that I might 
always have them at hand and run no risk of losing them. I 
made two bundles, one big and one small. The smaller, which 
contained a number of beautiful diamonds, I carried in a purse 
strung on a strap round my neck under my shirt. The larger 
bundle I had in my rucksack. 

‘“‘We marched unsuspectingly to the swamps, where we were 
to pitch our camp. We had been a week on the way and were 
still quite fresh. We kept on the south-west side—the massacre 
had happened on the east side. I had no idea that the murderers 
were lurking in our neighbourhood, watching us and ready to 
attack. 

“The bandits had not noticed that, taking my rifle, I had 
gone hunting unaccompanied. I had given orders to my negroes 
to come to me as soon as they heard a shot, as it would mean that 
J had killed a hippo and there would be fresh meat. 

“Had the scoundrels noticed from their hiding-place that I 
had left the camp they would certainly have followed me. 

“J had been forcing my way through the high bush for 
probably a full hour, cursing the thorns, when the ugly screech and 
powerful wing-beat of vultures made me look out over the lake. 

“T could not understand what the birds were fighting about 
and pecking at until I took my glass, and then I saw that it was 
half-eaten nigger bodies that the winged robbers were tearing to 
pieces, and when I had crept a few paces down the bank I 
stumbled over the body of one of my own niggers lying among 
the reeds. It was now clear to me why my men had not come 
back. ‘They were all dead ; for in various places I was horrified 
to discover skeletons picked clean. 

“Meanwhile it had become dark and I was hurrying back to the 
camp, when I was startled by the sound of rifle-fire. I could hear 
the screaming of the blacks, and, dashing up a hill, I looked over 
to the camp, but could not distinguish in the twilight who had 
attacked my bearers. I had therefore to be cautious, and I crept 
by a roundabout way towards the tents. A tree easy to climb 
gave me an opportunity to watch more closely the desperadoes’ 
activities. The scene that was being enacted before my eyes was 
certainly the most gruesome a man could ever have witnessed. 
My first impulse was to climb down, challenge the murderers, 
and shoot them down, but realizing the uselessness of such an 
action, which would certainly have cost me my life, I remained 
raging in my hiding-place, forced to look on at one of the most 
brutal crimes ever perpetrated. 
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“Four or five of my niggers, bound to a tree, were being 
belaboured so brutally that the noise of the sticks and whips on 
the naked flesh reached my hiding-place. At intervals the 
brutes paused in their barbarous task and questioned their victims. 
I guessed that they were trying to find out where I was, and 
where the gold and diamond fields lay. Transfixed with horror, 
I now looked towards the bank of the swamp, whence came 
screams punctuated with rifle shots, and in the light of the moon 
shining through the clouds I distinguished several niggers 
struggling to keep themselves above the surface of the morass, and 
being shot at from the bank until bullets reached them and they 
sank, some screaming, some silent. 

“It was not at first clear to me why these criminals should 
want to exterminate my men, and only later, when I was myself 
being hounded down like a wild animal, did the reason for this 
atrocity occur to me : there were to be none left alive who knew 
the situation of the treasure to lead others to it.”’ 

‘“‘Why did you stand idly by and leave those poor niggers in 
the lurch, Mr. Byrnes? After all, they had helped you to find the 
diamond-field ? You had a rifle with you, and ammunition.” 

“My dear sir, what would have been the use? I might have 
shot down one or two of the ruffians, but I should have been 
discovered at once and brought down from the tree like a bird.” 

“But weren’t you hidden in the foliage ?” 

“Yes, of course ; but the flash from my rifle would have 
given me away at once. I thought over the whole situation and 
once or twice was on the point of letting fly, then I quickly came 
to my senses each time and saw the uselessness of it. It would 
have been throwing my life away for nothing. In moments like 
that every man must decide for himself, and anyone who con- 
demns me ought to have been in a similar situation himself, for 
only then will he understand that the first thought is self- 
preservation. It wasn’t war, Captain, or I shouldn’t have 
hesitated ; in war it is one for all and all for one.” 

Milton had worked himself into a state of excitement. He 
took a drink of whisky-and-soda from the glass in front of him, 
calmed himself and went on: 

‘Of course, it’s easy enough to ask why I didn’t pepper them. 
But would it have been better for me to have been a victim too ? 
Do you think it would have saved the lives of the niggers who were 
still alive ? Certainly not ; for such troublesome witnesses are at 
once put out of the way. Nor would the murderers have turned 
a hair if their act had come to light, for what rights do natives 
possess, especially in a Portuguese colony? The white men 
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had only to say they had been attacked by the niggers and their 
statement would have been quite enough to relieve them of all 
blame. If I know the Angola officials, they would have been 
tickled to death, and their one regret would have been that they 
had not been privileged to take part in the massacre. Nothing, 
not the least thing would have happened to the murderers, not 
even it it had come out that a white man had shared the fate of 
the blacks. Nothing would have disturbed the officials’ non- 
chalance.”’ 

“TI understand. One must have been in such a situation to 
judge. I’m sorry for what I said, Mr. Byrnes, but tell me 
frankly—don’t look at me like that, I don’t want to hurt your 
feelings—isn’t all this just the product of your author’s imagina- 
tion? Keep calm. Don’t excite yourself. You see, I’ve read 
your wild books, so the thought comes naturally.” 

Milton slowly lowered himself back into his armchair from 
which he had sprung up at the officer’s first words. 

“I wish it were a dream, or the offspring of an author’s 
imagination! But no, it is the brutal, bloody, truth, and I 
shall always be haunted by pictures of those atrocities I wit- 
nessed ; you can be quite sure of that.” 

“What happened then ?” 

“One after the other, they released each poor Amboella from 
the tree, lashed him mercilessly, and drove him into the 
swamp. If he refused to speak, they drove him further and 
further into the slime with their bullets, and finally shot him 
down. 

‘*T could not make quite certain, even when the fire shone upon 
him, but I venture to say definitely that the negro who was 
running about free was none other than the Amboella, Sambu, 
whom I had dismissed. Now, with the perverse vengefulness 
of the nigger, he was sacrificing his own fellow villagers. 

‘Whether any other motive prevented him from trying to save 
his brothers I do not know, but I presume that when he got 
back home he was probably expecting to succeed to a better 
position in the tribe, or to obtain some of the fields and cattle of 
the murdered men, for the Amboellas are a settled tribe, who 
practise agriculture and rear cattle. 

**T was sure it must be Sambu, for why should those notorious 
thieves, Gaviao and Chamusca, take a strange nigger with them 
to witness their crimes? If I was right, it was certain that 
Sambu, too, would not be allowed to live when the bandits— 
whether they found the treasure or not—returned to inhabited 
areas, for, despised nigger as he was, he could talk, and it would 
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be just their luck for the squeaker to appeal to one of the new 
young Officials who sometimes even believe a black. 

“T almost rejoiced as the thought occurred to me that the 
traitor would not have long to profit from his treachery. 

“‘I was wrong. 

“The scoundrels murdered the whole lot, except one young 
lad, the only one who was not an Amboella, but a Songo. 

“The Songo are very devoted to the Portuguese, who exploit 
them, because the latter when they occupied South Angola 
protected the Songo against what were at that time the very war- 
like Amboellas. 

“TY had hired Bundudu, the Songo, because he was extra- 
ordinarily intelligent and knew several dialects used by the 
different tribes in South Angola. I took a fancy to him from the 
first, and he had been extremely useful to me as a guide. 

‘“‘“Gaviao and his accomplice had made a serious mistake in 
sparing Bundudu, for I could have taken my oath that this 
particular native would never betray the place where the 
treasure was hidden, nor believe the adventurers’ statement that 
they were Government officials acting on behalf of their 
country ; the black was too shrewd for that. 

“TY had to remain hidden in the tree for two days, two long 
days and nights. It was lucky for me that the fellows had no 
dogs with them, for they would most certainly have scented me 
and given me away. I was not only compelled to climb into 
the tree crest, but had to avoid making the slightest sound which 
would have betrayed my hiding-place. 

“From my lofty position I only commanded one section of the 
camp. I could see little, but was able to hear much, for the 
two criminals were accustomed to shouting, and their conver- 
sation consisted of a series of roars and curses. 

“Two days spent astride a bough, tormented by insects and 
haunted by fear of being discovered and shot down any minute, 
is quite as dreadful as putting out to sea in a cockle-shell and 
being hurled about by the waves for thirty-one days. But I’ll tell 
you about that later. A thousand times I felt myself succumbing 
to exhaustion, but I did not dare go to sleep. I pressed my back 
hard against the trunk and allowed myself to be bitten and 
tormented by flies and other vermin, and forced myself with all 
sorts of tricks to keep awake. 

“Tt was still quite dark when the murderers began to look for 
me. They had once more fastened Bundudu to a tree, where 
two of the scoundrels kept guard over him. From the swamp 
still sounded the cries, moans and wails of the dying men, often 
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punctuated by a rifle shot; but the bloodthirsty ruffians were 
apparently shooting at random, for if they had hit their mark 
all the poor fellows in the morass would long since have been 
released from their torments. As it was, many hours passed 
before they found release and death. Even after daybreak I 
could hear the whimpering of the dying men. 

From the angry talk of the criminals, I gathered that they 
had found my trail on the east bank of the swamp and lost it 
again on the high ground to which I had first fled. They often 
stood directly under my tree and peered into the branches 
without discovering me. 

“I was expecting them to climb the trunk, as they had 
climbed other trees around, either to look for me among the 
creepers, or to survey the neighbourhood from a higher position. 
There must have been some truth in what my mother so often 
said, that there was a guardian angel watching over me until I 
found eternal peace. 

“The time seemed endless, but on the third morning they 
moved on. I saw them loading poor Bundudu with a heavy 
pack and now understood why they had suddenly given vent to 
those howls of delight during the first night, for Chamusca was 
carrying my rucksack containing all the gold except a few large 
nuggets which I had kept in the wallet round my neck with the 
stones. This great treasure and the prospect of the wealth they 
were expecting to dig up had been the reason for their rejoicing. 

“The nigger almost broke down under the tremendous 
burden, but he was forced to stagger on by the blows of a stick 
wielded by one of the rascals. Far ahead a terribly overburdened 
figure laboured on, but I could not recognize who it was. 

“TI was very puzzled at not seeing Sambu anywhere, and I 
had now no doubt that this witness had also been killed. If that 
was the case he had only received the just reward of his despicable 
treachery. Unhappily, my guess was wrong. 

“Tt prudently remained in the tree, for I was afraid that the 
bandits’ departure might be a trap. This fear was justified, for 
scarcely two hours later one of the men came back, approaching 
the camp cautiously. He examined everything closely to dis- 
cover whether I had been there and disturbed any of the things 
that had been left behind. This spy did not remain long, and 
from my lofty perch I saw him again hurrying up the hill which 
he had climbed earlier on with the others. 

“IT was tortured by hunger and thirst, but I still remained some 
time where I was, and not until I thought I could assume with 
certainty that the fellow would not return again—if he had, I 
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should have shot him down without mercy—did I venture to 
descend. 

‘No. wild beast could have been so mean and treacherous as 
these scum. Everything edible which they had been unable to 
take with them, even salt, they had scattered about and tried to 
render useless. The tent ropes were cut, and nothing that could 
have been of the slight_3t use had been left undamaged. And yet 
a tin box containing biscuits and two flat packets of ammunition 
had escaped their notice. The biscuits were very welcome 
after my fast of more than fifty hours, but J would not eat 
them all at once, for I did not know how long I should have to 
march before reaching a settlement. 

‘Had I had any idea that Bundudu would escape and be 
shot in full flight before my eyes, without the scoundrels dis- 
covering me, had I known that they would accuse me of having 
murdered my whole expedition lest they should betray the hiding- 
place of the treasure, I should have gone eastward and tried to 
get to English territory in Rhodesia ; but I had no idea of the 
way and had no one to show me as, entirely alone in the wilderness, 
I tried to get away from the murderers. 

“‘rrom the remains of my tent which the fellows had hacked 
to pieces I made myself a sort of rucksack. I then scratched 
together what I could find of the scattered salt—of course, it was 
mixed with sand, grass, and heaven knows what, but salt I had 
to have ; I took a pan and an iron pot in which they had tried 
to make a hole, a drinking-cup, a spoon, and other still usable 
trifles, and set out hurriedly, not from fear that the wretches 
would return so much as because the distended corpses of the 
negroes floating up to the surface of the swamp filled me with a 
fearful horror. In spite of my agonizing thirst, I could not 
drink water from the lake, even where it was clear and free from 
dead bodies, but wandered on through the whole day until I 
reached the well which had saved all our lives on the way out. 

“I allowed myself little time to rest, shot birds, which I 
boiled or roasted, and went on, always northward, until on the 
sixth day the roaring of voices which I at once recognized 
startled me from a sleep to which I had yielded a few minutes 
before. At first, I had thought a lion must be after the men, 
but as the noise drew nearer I realized that it was the desperadoes 
from whom I must hide. There was no time to lose. I seized 
my belongings and crept behind some gigantic fernlike plants. 
Then I saw Bundudu, breathless, dashing towards me. He 
seemed completely blown, poor fellow, and I was just on the 
point of signalling to him to run in my direction, when a shot 
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rang out. The black ran another two or three paces, then 
halted, spun round, raised his hands in the air, and fell backward. 
His pursuers were soon upon him, and I saw one, whom I did not 
recognize, kneel down beside the shot man, touch him hastily, 
pull him up by the hair, throw him roughly back, and then 
shout to his accomplice : 

** SA fine bit of work, you damned fool! You’ve done him in 
and now he won’t be able to show us the way. Why didn’t you 
let him go on? He wouldn’t have got far, and then we could 
have hammered him on until he took us to the treasure.’ 

‘Of course, those weren’t the exact words, but that was the 
substance of it. I also heard from their conversation that the 
wily Bundudu had led them on the wrong trail for three days and 
had fled the previous night. They had just come on his trail, 
and, as he had paid no attention to their shouts to halt, they had 
shot him. The rest of their conversation was not very cheerful 
for me, for they decided to make every effort to hunt me down 
and secure for themselves the support of the authorities. I did 
not, however, gather that they intended to accuse me of the 
murder of the fifty-two negroes, as my knowledge of Portuguese 
is not perfect, and, moreover, they were talking in a mixture of 
dialects. 

“I let them go on, and when I came to think over my situation 
I decided that the stones and nuggets were no longer safe in the 
wallet I had round my neck. I was obliged to change their 
hiding-place, and I sewed them carefully into the hems of my 
much-tried dirty trousers. I did not think that anyone would 
look for them there, and, as it turned out, I was right. 

“‘When the coast was clear, | moved off, at first westward, 
but I turned north later and reached Undala, where I replenished 
my wardrobe. I only kept my precious trousers. I bought new 
linen, boots, and other things, and then began to enquire how I 
could get to a larger town where I could report what had hap- 
pened, for in the smaller places there was little chance of finding 
anyone likely to listen tome. I had not theslightest idea that the 
telegraph was already busy over the whole southern area of the 
colony, and that a warrant was already out for my arrest for the 
murder of my fifty-two natives. The motive alleged for the 
crime was that I had discovered a rich gold and diamond field 
in the south, and had got rid of those who shared the secret from 
fear that one of them might betray the position before I had 
established my claim with the Government. A rucksack con- 
taining a few grains of gold had been produced as proof, and the 
statement of an Amboella named Sambu, from whose village I 
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had hired more than half my bearers, supplied the ghastly details 
of the massacre. 

‘‘Fate overtook me in Kassinga, Mossamedes. I had reached 
there on horseback intending on the following morning to travel 
by the new motor mail to the coast to lay my claim at the port and 
to lodge my accusation against the two ruffians, Gaviao and 
Chamusca. As there was no reason for concealing my name, and 
as I had the governor’s permit, for which I had had to pay a 
hundred pounds, I gave my full name when booking a seat on the 
overland mail, and half an hour later I was arrested in the little 
hotel at which I had put up. 

“To begin with, I was left lying for a week in a miserable 
cell before I was even told what I had been arrested for. Then 
two Government officials from Mossamedes appeared to demand 
the plan showing the position of the diamond and gold fields. 
I said truthfully that I had destroyed the document when I had 
discovered the treasure, not requiring it any more since I could 
now, at any time, find my way back. 

“It was odd that the accusation that I had killed the niggers 
was not the important thing. All the authorities were concerned 
with was to discover the position of the treasure. What was it 
to them that half a hundred niggers had vanished? This was 
what I was arrested for, but I was given to understand quite 
clearly that nothing much would happen to me if I showed the 
Government the way to the gold and diamonds. One Com- 
missioner was kind enough to suggest to me that I had been 
compelled by necessity to kill the men. 

‘“‘What a ridiculous charge, that a single man, and the leader 
of a safari at that, should kill his own men in the depths of the 
wilderness to be rid of troublesome witnesses ! A man dependent 
upon his bearers and labourers was supposed, hundreds of miles 
from any human habitation, to have done his men to death, 
the men without whom he had ninety-nine chances out of a 
hundred of meeting with a miserable death ! 

“They were careful not to confront me with the real witness, 
the only one who had escaped the massacre. I demanded to be 
so confronted ; I demanded to be told how I could have killed 
so many men without at the third or tenth murder being torn to 
pieces by the survivors. ‘How and where had I killed them ?’ 
I asked ; and the answer was that from high ground on the bank 
of a lake with swampy sides I had driven the men one after the 
other into the swamp and then shot them down. Why, then, 
had they all allowed themselves to be driven? Why had none run 
away? Yes, one had run away. He it was who had brought 
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the news to some white men engaged on a hunting expedition in 
the Besi-Besi Mountains. 

“T related, as was the fact, how the first section of my men who 
had set out to fetch in the things that had been left behind on 
the outward journey had been murdered first ; I stated why 
Sambu had made the charge against me ; I told the whole story 
of Gaviao and Chamusca, whom I had not wanted to take with 
me ; I described the bloody attack and what I had seen from 
my hiding-place in the tree ; the murder of Bundudu . . . they 
would listen to nothing. I was to say where the treasure was, 
was to lead an expedition there. I refused, and was taken to 
the coast and placed on board a boat whose crew were anything 
but angels. And wherever I went, they tried to tempt my 
secret from me, for the Government needed gold, and ever more 
gold, and such treasure would have been a rich source of new 
wealth to restore the national finances, and, above all, to provide 
rich bribes for the corrupt officials. Moreover, every one of them 
was eager to learn something from me in order that he might 
exploit my find either by himself or in partnership with me. 
But neither cleverness nor torture was able to get anything out 
of me. This roused universal fury ; they did not even hesitate 
to beat me, and refused to allow me to talk with the American 
Consuls. 

“The captain of the Celestine, as the ship was called, into which 
I was put at Mossamedes, had received orders to take me to 
San Paulo de Loanda. As my cross-examiners could do nothing 
with me, it was hoped that the officers of the governor’s residence 
might have better luck. I was a State prisoner ; not because of 
the alleged murder of my negroes—it might be assumed definitely 
that no one any longer had any faith in the desperadoes’ stories 
of horror—but because of the treasure whose position I was to 
betray. 

‘From other prisoners in the terrible prison at Mossamedes 
I learned that the story of the gold and diamond discoveries had 
leaked out, for the two Portuguese had been unable to keep it to 
themselves, and a rush to the Besi-Besi Mountains had set in, so that 
the Government had been forced to drive back the gold-seekers 
with soldiers. 

“You can now judge, sir, what an important personage I 
had become. It was no wonder that on board the Celestine I 
was locked up in an iron cage and that the captain felt seriously 
his tremendous responsibility for landing me safely at Loanda. 

‘They were still very anxious to know where I had hidden the 
treasure I had had with me. Everything was minutely examined, 
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but it did not occur to anyone that a small fortune might be 
concealed in the hem of my torn and dirty linen trousers. They 
had cut my jacket to pieces, torn the soles and heels from my boots, 
cut my hair short. I was given purgatives in large doses, and shut 
up for three days with guards ; but in spite of the closest examina- 
tion they did not find anything. 

“I was handed over to ruffians, who flogged me almost 
unconscious, and left me without either food or water ; but all 
their efforts were vain. 

“On board the Celestine almost every man, from the captain 
downwards, was out to learn my secret, and I had little peace. 

“In the harbour of Novo Rebondo I got away from my 
tormentors after enticing the mate with promises into my 
prison and knocking him senseless when the opportunity came.” 

‘‘“How did you get away from the ship? There must have 
been a watch on deck ?” 

“Oh yes, a simple young lad ; but he seemed chiefly interested 
in the stars. It was a desperate risk, for I knew the harbour 
and knew that it was swarming with sharks !” 

Milton went on to give a truthful account of his flight up 
to the day when he got away from the Paraguilla with the help of 
the ship’s cook, who was now lying in the sick-bay ; and then 
followed his further experiences. 

‘“‘That’s all, sir ; and now please have Lopez questioned before 
I can talk to him, so that he can prove to you how I came on 
board the slaver and how I escaped.” 

‘“‘An amazing story, Mr. Byrnes. And are these stones part 
of the treasure ?” 

“Yes, sir, they are. I’m not exaggerating when I say that 
there are still hundreds of thousands left and the gold is even 
more plentiful ; but so far they have found nothing, although it is 
now nearly a year since I was arrested.” 

‘*How do you know that ?” 

“Since I got away from the Paraquilla I have procured news- 
papers from all over the place. Something would certainly have 
appeared in the stock-exchange reports about the floating of the 
new company, for a thing like that can’t be kept secret. They 
think I am either drowned, eaten by sharks, or dead of exposure, 
supposing that the disappearance of the pinnace has been con- 
nected with my escape, and they don’t know where the treasure 
lies. No, sir, up to now these blackguards haven’t discovered 
the treasure, and I’m glad of it.” 

“Are you thinking of going back yourself some day ?” 

“I don’t know yet, but the Portuguese are open to reason.” 
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The interrogation of Lopez proved the truth of Milton Byrnes’s 
story as far as the Paraquilla was concerned, and that was all 
that was wanted from him. The American told the captain of the 
cruiser the story of the little Portuguese, and asked him not to 
hand Lopez over to a trial before the court, but in this he had 
little success with the strait-laced Englishman. 

“No, Mr. Byrnes; now you’re asking something which can’t 
be reconciled with the duty of a British naval officer. He was 
caught with them and must hang with them. Besides, he’s killed 
two men, and I can’t see why I should save him from justice.” 

Nevertheless, Lopez was saved from having to stand his 
trial before the English naval court in Freetown, Sierra Leone. 

He was transferred to the sailors’ hospital, as his condition did 
not allow of his being sent to the prison. 

Milton Byrnes investigated all the possibilities of escape and 
learned that a French tramp-steamer lay ready to put to sea and 
would be calling forty-eight hours later at Konakry in French 
Guinea. In a sailors’ drinking-den in the harbour quarter 
Milton hired an unemployed Portuguese sailor, ostensibly for 
service on a French steamer lying in Konakry. He also found 
an idle Englishman whom he signed on for another ship expected 
at Boffa. He took the two men to the port authorities under the 
names of Byrnes and Lopez and procured the necessary papers 
without difficulty. Then the American took two steerage 
passages on the tramp steamer Boulanger, drank with the two 
sailors until they were helpless, and took them on board the ship. 

On payment of a heavy deposit, Milton then hired a fast, 
powerful car from an Indian dealer, drove it in broad daylight 
up to the hospital, and fetched Lopez away for an interrogation. 
Milton Byrnes was known all over Freetown because of his 
adventures and as the man who had contributed most towards 
the arrest of the criminals, so Lopez was handed over without 
natn An orderly helped the still-feeble Portuguese into 
tne car. 

_ Without losing a moment, Milton drove out of the town by a 
circuitous route and in two and a half days reached the frontier 
of French Guinea and was soon in Timbo, rubbing his hands over 
the trick he had played the English. In the Konakry Port Temps 
he read that the harbour authority in Freetown, acting on a 
wireless message, had arrested two men on board the tramp 
steamer Boulanger. The two prisoners stated that they were not 
the wanted men, but their statements were not believed and it was 
intended to hand them over as soon as the necessary formalities 
had been completed. 
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Milton also read that the other prisoners had been given 
short shrift. After a single day’s trial they had been condemned 
to death and were hanged the following morning. The idiot 
mate had been shut up in the asylum. .. . 

Milton saw that he must get away as quickly as possible from 
the French colony ; indeed, out of Africa, for it was too hot for 
him now. He must reach neutral territory before the English 
discovered the hoax of the two sailors. The only possibility was 
Liberia, but Byrnes did not know the way there, nor even 
whether there were roads practicable for cars. All his enquiries 
failed to produce any information on this point, so he made up 
his mind to risk going to the little Spanish colony at Port Guinea, 
instead of Liberia. With tremendous difficulty he first reached 
Labe, and after three days’ journey, in which the car broke down, 
he arrived at Rio Dorande, from where he wandered on to 
Bolama. 

Milton did not remain long in the busy port, but took passage 
on the German steamer Henriette Woermann, which was expected 
in four days, and he breathed again when, forty-eight hours after 
her arrival, the ship weighed anchor and put out between the 
Bissagos Islands for the Atlantic. 

Byrnes cautiously set himself to find out from the first officer 
whether he knew anything about what had happened in Freetown, 
where the Henriette Woermann had been lying, but apparently the 
Germans were not interested in the affairs of the British. 

An irresistible longing for Europe, and especially for Vienna, 
seized upon Milton. He had already, while he was in the man- 
of-war, replied to a number of his letters, and had written to his 
publisher, but had no intention of troubling himself further 
about all these people. 

Nevertheless, he cabled from the Senegal Dakar to his 
publisher to forward the remainder of the money due to him, as 
well as all correspondence, to the office of the American Express 
Company in Hamburg, where he hoped to arrive in three weeks’ 
time. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


IT was a great disappointment for Monica Leid to learn that a 
letter from the author had arrived addressed to the publisher, 
but none for her. 

“But you ought to be pleased, Fraulein Leid ; now you know 
where he is and can write to him again. Perhaps your first 
letter got lost. I ask you! Africa! Heaven knows what 
things are like among those blacks! A nigger gets hold of 
the letter, likes the brightly coloured paper, and hangs on 
to it.” 

It seemed strange to the lonely girl that her whole mind 
should be given to a person she did not know, had never seen, 
and knew nothing about except that she had read two exciting 
books of his. If only she had known how old he was! But 
perhaps she was indulging wrong ideas on that point too. Yet 
he must still be very young, for only the young think and write 
so vividly and impetuously. He was almost certainly a ne’er-do- 
well of good family who was discontented with the narrowness 
of home life and had burst his bonds, or been driven out by his 
family into the cold, pitiless world. “What did he look like ? 
Was he handsome ?”’ she asked herself, and at once answered : 
No, he could not be beautiful in the artistic sense. With a man 
like that, privation and adventure leave visible marks in the face. 
He might look interesting, like a true adventurer, a second 
Robinson Crusoe. 

At this thought she could not help laughing. No, he cer- 
tainly wouldn’t have a beard, but his nose would be bold, and 
the eyebrows thick and bushy. Who was it who had eyebrows 
like that? ‘That was it ; the man who had tried to take his life 
in Hamburg, the man she had saved ! 

What had made her think of him just then? She had never 
forgotten him, and never ceased to wonder that it should have 
been because of this man that she had deliberately sought a 
situation in Vienna, where she had looked for him for months. 
How was it that she no longer looked for him after once being 
obsessed by the thought of finding him again? Had she become 
so fickle ? Was she becoming eccentric, old-maidish ? Possibly, 
for the way in which her whole. mind had been occupied for the 
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last year and more by the African, as her typist friend called him, 
was not a healthy sign. 

“Ah,” thought Monica Leid, “how silly I am to bother about 
men I can never see! Why don’t I look around me? Why am I 
always running about with an expression fit to scare off any 
man who looks at me? Why can’t I fall in love? Am I—and 
it seems to be the same with my three sisters—condemned to lead 
a lonely life? Who’s to blame for it? Well, I'll go on bearing 
it as long as I can, but there’s always a way left out of this 
wretched life. All men can go to the devil, and the African too !” 

The following days, weeks and months passed by in the 
same monotonous way, with Monica thinking only rarely of the 
man she silently worshipped. She had already given up all hope 
of hearing from him. 

The girl from the publishing office once showed her the letter 
from Milton Byrnes, and Monica long examined the author’s 
writing. If only she could read character from handwriting ! 
But how could that have helped her? All the same, this writing 
was not ordinary, there was a lot of character in it. 

Her interest in the wild African was already slowly beginning 
to die away. Monica played with the idea of leaving Stuttgart, 
as she found the town too dull. She studied advertisements, and 
tried to obtain a situation in Switzerland or North Germany. 
Toni Nechluda had already visited Stuttgart three times in order 
to try and persuade Monica to come back to her in Vienna. The 
simple soul was attached to the girl who had taught her the 
first steps of the social arts, which she would never master. Her 
former instructress was pleased to find that the late factory 
girl was working hard to acquire good behaviour and more 
refined table-manners. With the literary language she could 
make no progress, but that did not worry Monica in the least, 
because she found the Viennese dialect so musical, and, strangely 
enough, every time Toni spoke her thoughts turned to the 
would-be suicide in Hamburg, who, in spite of his despair, had 
spoken just like this. 

Monica was just on the point of writing to Vienna to tell 
Fraulein Nechluda that she would like to come back to her, when 
an event happened which kept her in Stuttgart. 

A letter, not a long one, from Miulton Byrnes, reached 
her on the very day she had intended to give notice to 
her Stuttgart employers. 

The postmark was a strange one : H.M.S. Marlborough. Was 
the author a sailor, an English naval officer ? Before opening the 
letter, she brought out one of Byrnes’ two books, and looked to see 
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whether the German edition was a translation from the English. 
Finding no inscription to that effect, she ran to the telephone, 
rang up the publishing office, asked for her friend, and made 
enquiries. 

“No, Monica ; I’ve had the manuscript in my hands. It was 
written in German.”’ 

“Strange, very strange !”” Monica said to herself ; but she did 
not open the letter until the evening, when she was alone in her 
room. She was frightened of what it might contain, afraid that 
her dream world might be shattered to nothing. 


Dear Fraulein Led, 
Thank you very much indeed for your kind and appreciative letter. 
You over-pratse my work, dear lady, and whether I ever write anything 
else depends on circumstances and whether I can find a fresh, understanding 
publisher who does not want to force the author’s hand. I am not a writer 
by profession, nor have any other works of mine been published under 
another name. Milton Byrnes is my real name. 
You ask a lot of questions, but do not write a word about yourself. 
It would be a great pleasure to hear from you again, and please allow me to 
tell you that your letter has given me great pleasure. Unfortunately, I 
can’t give you an address, so I must ask you, in case you ever think of 
writing to me again, to address your letter to my publishers in Stuttgart. 
With very kind regards, 
Yours sincerely, 
Milton Byrnes. 


Monica spent the following day in a kind of dream. She 
was aware that the letter did not contain the least thing upon 
which to build any hope, but she felt that something new and 
strange had entered her life, which would certainly completely 
change the monotony of her days. She did not delude herself into 
thinking that this man wandering about in far West Africa would 
give her his love, yet he had thought of her, had invited her to 
write to him again, even if he had no intention of getting into 
closer touch with her. This attention, even if without further 
purpose, and a mere formality which he would also use with 
other people, gave her a feeling of certainty that he would keep 
in correspondence with her. She would be cautious, not impor- 
tunate, not be a nuisance to him, so that he would not find her 
troublesome and would get used to exchanging letters with her. 

This correspondence would henceforward be the main thing 
in her life, and if she ever succeeded in seeing this stranger and 
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speaking to him she would be content and would indulge in no 
loftier dreams. 

She did not answer the novelist’s letter for three weeks, after 
she had carefully weighed what she was going to say and thought 
out every word. She read both the books twice through, and 
tried to get hold of the personality of the man who had written 
them. The letter seemed simple, and the request for a reply at 
the close struck Monica as couched in quite a humble strain. 

The following morning, when she took her letter to the post, 
she felt a desire to utter a prayer, but she broke off in the middle 
of the paternoster, feeling, although she was not devout, that it 
was sacrilege to ask God about such a simple matter. 

At midday, while she was at table with the children, she was 
called to the telephone by her rather irritable employer. Monica 
wondered who could be wanting to speak to her, for, apart from 
the girl in the publishing office, she had no acquaintances in the 
town. Perhaps Toni Nechluda was wanting her again and had 
come to Stuttgart. 

Monica’s heart, nay her whole body, trembled when the 
typist friend called to her : “Milton Byrnes is here.” 

It was some time before the astonished girl could utter a word ; 
then, almost stammering, she said : 

‘““He’s here ? How’s that ? What does he look like ?” 

“Oh, he’s not in Stuttgart, he has written from Hamburg, 
and I’ve only found out to-day that he telegraphed more than 
three weeks ago from Africa that he was coming to Hamburg. 
You see, I’m in another department now.”’ 

“Is he coming to Stuttgart ?” 

“There’s nothing about that in the letter. And he wants 
them to send his money and all letters to the American Express 
Company in Hamburg.” 

“Listen ; I posted a letter to him early this morning which 
won't reach you till this afternoon. Please see that it’s sent on.” 

“Tell go all right. The letters won’t be collected till after 
lunch. Then our boss, Herr Dunn, will dictate another letter. 
Our mail always goes on the six train for Frankfort.” 

“Thanks awfully. Let me know when he writes again and 
where he’s going from Hamburg.” 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


Wat Monica had never dared to hope for had come to pass. 
A regular correspondence had been established between Milton 
Byrnes and herself ; she received a letter almost every week and 
answered it two days later. At first the letters came from 
Hamburg and then from Berlin and later from Vienna. 

Monica often felt tempted to go and see him, but always 
decided on second thoughts that it would be too forward, and 
decided to wait. 

Milton vainly tried to explain to himself why he kept up this 
correspondence with a stranger. Every time he received a letter 
from Monica Leid he decided not to answer, and when he did 
answer he practically took an oath that he would not do so 
again. 

: Lopez had recovered on the journey and clung with grateful 
devotion to his rescuer. On the voyage, Milton had already 
decided to find work for the Portuguese in Hamburg, which he 
hoped to manage through his old business connections. What 
he was going to do himself he did not know; he had made no 
plans. He had enough money to go on with, as well as fourteen 
valuable uncut diamonds which would bring in a good sum. 
Although he would not confess it, and struggled against the 
idea, he had really already decided to write another book, and 
in the interval to paint. 

The first thing he enquired about was whether the Portuguese 
had applied to the European or American police for his extra- 
dition. He had already made enquiries to this effect, first in 
Boma and then in Freetown, and had been told that nothing was 
known of such a step. Most probably the pursuit was confined 
to Portuguese colonial territory in Africa, or, what appeared 
even more likely, to Angola alone. No one in Hamburg knew 
anything, and when Milton related his experiences with the 
Portuguese to the American Consul in Hamburg and told him 
about the murder of the fifty-two men, the Consul roared with 
laughter. He shook hands with the mass murderer and enquired 
of all the authorities, especially the Hamburg criminal depart- 
ment, whether they knew anything about a warrant for a man 
who was supposed to have put out four-and-a-half dozen blacks 
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in South-east Angola. Everywhere the answer was in the 
negative. Indirect enquiries were also made of the Portuguese 
Consuls, but they, too, knew nothing. 

Milton wondered whether he ought not himself to set going 
an enquiry into the matter, so that he could have his character 
cleared in preparation for founding a company to exploit the 
treasure. The authorities would, in that case, undoubtedly grant 
Milton a licence in return for a certain share of the profits, and 
not only grant him free passage, but, after a thorough investiga- 
tion on the spot, absolve him of all blame. 

The Consul, to whom he told this plan, advised him against 
it for the present, saying it would be better to let the whole 
matter blow over first, and later to get into touch with the 
Lisbon Government. It would, however, be no easy matter, 
for no Cabinet ever held out for long there, and what one 
granted the next might quash. 

Milton postponed his designs on the Angola gold and diamonds 
to a later date. He did not remain long in Hamburg, where he 
was afraid of meeting Herta or her sister. It had been easy to find 
out through an information bureau that Herta was married and 
prosperous. He was not told, at Herta’s special request, that she 
had frequently called at the Consulate to find out if any news 
had been heard of him. 

Milton was strangely affected at the thought of having 
opened correspondence with the girl in Stuttgart, and had not 
closed it. He often told himself he was a fool, but the exchange 
of letters with this stranger had given him great joy, and he went 
on writing to her. 

Lopez wept like a child when he was told that his friend 
intended to leave Hamburg. Milton consoled him, telling him 
that he would be well provided for and should make an effort to 
learn German—English he already understood—and from time 
to time he would write to him. Moreover, he hoped soon to be 
back in Hamburg himself: 

The restless man could not settle either in Berlin or any other 
town, and suddenly a great longing for Vienna took possession 
of him. Actually this feeling had been already disturbing him 
for a long time, but he had not the courage to admit it. He 
wanted to see the old streets and by-streets and wander through 
them again, live over again the splendid days of his childhood 
and youth, pray on his mother’s grave. And then, too, he felt 
certain that in Vienna he would find sufficient peace to work. 

Since the train had passed the frontier, he had stood at the 
window, absorbing the landscape he knew so well. He had come 
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via Munich and had intended to visit Stuttgart to make the 
acquaintance of Monica Leid, but, on reaching the main station 
at Munich, he thought better of it, and acting on a sudden decision 
bought a ticket to Vienna, handed over his luggage and, without 
entering the town, waited in the station restaurant for the five 
hours until his train left. 

How many years had passed by since he had last seen Vienna ? 
He dared not think, but told himself what a fool he had been to 
have ever left this glorious town. 

Austria had been shattered, but Vienna was once more the 
old Vienna. 

When the great European struggle had begun he had felt 
anxious for Austria as though it had been his native land. At 
the time he was in Abyssinia, but never took part in baiting the 
Germans ; indeed, he was ready to attack anyone who said a word 
against the Austrians. 

Milton had known for certain that America would join in the 
war, and when this became a fact in 1917, he was in Italian 
Somaliland. The summons from the American Consul that he 
should fight for his Fatherland stung him into open speech. 

“My Fatherland, America, the glorious United States, God’s 
own country, or whatever else the Yankees call it, is only my 
Fatherland by accident. In my heart I have only one home, and 
that is Vienna. Don’t talk to me of American patriotism. What 
do these people know of the rest of the world ? Nothing, nothing ! 
However much they travel, they remain, with very few exceptions, 
uncultured boasters who are to be pitied for their narrowness and 
ignorance. All they can remember is the labels of the hotels in 
which they have stayed ; nothing else remains in their empty 
brains. They look down upon everywhere and everybody, and 
have no grounds at all for their pride. They, and their brothers, 
try to use it to hide their stupidity, but only succeed with those 
still more stupid than themselves. 

‘Patriotism ? Slush! You'll find nothing of the kind among 
the upper classes. The people let themselves be betrayed and 
driven into the war through the agency of the corrupt Press, by 
the conscienceless business man. The others gather up their 
millions of profits and laugh at the simpletons singing ‘The 
Star Spangled Banner’ who go to their death for the 
profiteers. 

‘Patriotism ? No ! Low money-grubbing of a certain clique, 
who, sacrificing millions of young men to fill their purses, don the 
mantle of righteousness and betray the whole world, shrieking 
that they are fighting against German militarism for noble 
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ends, while all the time they pour out the blood of the innocent, 
and turn hundreds of thousands into cripples. 

“You can’t do anything with me, Mr. Consul ; and I warn 
you not to accuse me of cowardice, or I’l] smash you like a mad 
dog. I’ve proved a thousand times that I’m not a coward ; but 
it would be cowardice, base criminal treachery, if I were to 
point my rifle at the people who are to me the dearest of all 
nations—the Austrians ! Nor have I any good reason for shooting 
the Germans. No, you won’t persuade me of the noble war aims 
of this mob ; I know the Americans.” 

Milton had lashed himself into fury. This conversation had 
taken place on the terrace of the Cairo Golf Club, whither the 
wanderer had drifted. Englishmen formed the majority of the 
members of this fashionable club and they stood aside silent. 
The Consul was about to make some reply, but his interlocutor 
would not let him say a word, but looked him up and down and 
spat at him the question : 

“Why are you sitting here in safety, safe from enemy bullets ? 
You’re much younger than I, healthy and strong. There are 
certainly plenty of older men who could do your job. Then 
why tell me to join up? Why are you in such a hurry to send 
other people under fire? You yourself stay here playing golf 
and bridge while hundreds of thousands face death for the sake 
of a handful of profiteers.”’ 

Milton slowly stalked down the terrace steps, then turned 
round again and said : 

“For all I care, you can cancel my rights to American 
citizenship ; but you wouldn’t dare, because you know that then 
Id let it be known in the right spot why you’re not in uniform.” 

Byrnes had followed with great interest the peace negotiations, 
and spat on the ground every time anyone mentioned Woodrow 
Wilson, so full of words and so devoid of all logic and backbone. 
And when the scandalous peace treaty of Versailles was signed, 
Milton felt ashamed of his origin, although the American 
people in their ignorance were guiltless of the Peace Conference 
decision. 

That they should have given themselves up to mean revenge ; 
that petty nations with no right even to existence should tear off 
shreds of the ancient empire of Austria and belabour and kick 
the bleeding remains, was too much for Milton’s sense of justice, 
and he expressed his opinion about these crimes whenever he 
found an opportunity. 

Now he was to see Austria again, and he was glad that the 
thievingyneighbour States who had already stretched out their 
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clutching fingers greedily towards the old imperial city would 
never get this rock of age-old Germanism into their power. 

The train passed many places which as a boy he had often 
visited with his father, mother, or the old house-porter from the 
Prinz Eugenstrasse, and their memory brought tears to the eyes 
of the man returning home. 

Milton forced himself not to think of the hardships that the 
World War had brought with it, although it was now many years 
since the last shot had been fired. In spite of poverty, this town 
was immeasurably rich in beauty, for, though they might take 
from her her movable wealth, the old culture still remained, as 
every street of old Vienna bore witness. 

He wrote to tell Monica that he was in Vienna and had 
taken rooms out in Baumgarten in order to begin the new book 
he had decided on. 

Letters flew to and fro. Monica had decided to come to 
Vienna, but did not mention this at first. She intended to keep 
her surprise until he told her that he had finished the new novel. 

The tale poured readily from his hand, and he worked into 
his story much that he had himself experienced and seen in 
distant lands. Within him was the certainty that the book was 
enthralling. 

The sheet of paper with the final lines was still in front of him 
when he wrote to tell Monica that he had finished his third book. 

In spite of nearly eighteen months of regular correspondence 
he had never again thought of bringing about a personal meeting. 
He was not counting very greatly on his relation with Monica, 
although he had several times written almost tenderly, as a lover 
might. In his inexperience of matters of the heart he had no 
idea of the effect such letters would produce. 

A lonely human soul, who had been wandering, as she thought, 
aimlessly about the world, suddenly felt herself transported to 
heaven, for now there was a fellow creature who wrote words of 
ee to her who had never had a loving word addressed 
to ner. 

The delighted girl answered that she was dying to read the 
new book, and asked where it was to be published, since he had 
told her that he was not going to send any more of his work to the 
Stuttgart firm. She gave him the names of several well-known 
Leipzig and Berlin publishers, and advised him, in arranging 
the contract, to take care that no changes of any kind were made 
in the text of the book without his consent. She also advised him 
to have a clause inserted in the agreement to the effect that any 
books he submitted in future would never be reviewed by 
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another author. This advice was based on an instance that had 
come to her ears of a well-known author having had his manu- 
script unfavourably reviewed by the firm’s author-reader, and 
consequently rejected. Further, Monica recommended him to 
demand high royalties, as she knew through an employee of the 
Stuttgart firm what large profits Mr. Byrnes’ works had brought 
in, and what a small proportion the author had received. 

The lonely American girl wrote a great deal besides, and all 
her advice came straight from her heart, for she was filled with 
the pure and selfless first love of a virgin soul. 

Milton did not reply, and a great fear arose in Monica that 
the impulsive, wayward man had been suddenly seized once more 
by his wander-lust and had set out again into the wide world 
in quest of adventure. Every day she ran to meet the postman, 
and an indescribable fear filled her that she had lost Milton 
before she had even spoken to him. Without spending much 
time in reflection, she wrote to Toni Nechluda, asking her to 
send her immediately an urgent telegram to say that an aunt 
of Monica’s was lying seriously ill in Vienna and that her niece’s 
presence was absolutely essential to the invalid. 

Toni did not understand the letter entirely, although she read 
it through six times. All she made out was that Monica wanted 
to come back to Vienna and probably to her, and this delighted 
her. Before sending off the telegram that had been asked for, 
she rang up Stuttgart and had a conversation with her former 
instructress. 

Monica’s employers would not let her go immediately. They 
threatened to keep her clothes and effects, but the downright 
girl did not allow herself to be intimidated. She went to the 
Consulate, and the official representative of the United States 
immediately intervened through the police. In spite of all these 
delays the impatient girl managed to catch the night train to 
Vienna. 

During the journey she remained wide awake, conjuring up 
pictures before her eyes although she knew they would never be 
realized. 

In a room filled with countless books, she saw Milton sitting 
facing her, and listened to his words. No kisses, no tenderness, 
figured in her waking dreams. She would stand by him, help 
him, be his friend. Here she hesitated for the first time, for the 
word “‘lover” suddenly sprang into her brain. Would she like 
to be his lover ? She thought long over this as the train dashed 
roaring through the clear starry spring night. She knew nothing of 
him personally. All her requests for a photograph of himself had 
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met with the reply that he had none. But once he sent her the 
much-crumpled title-page of a newspaper in a language she did 
not know. Only after long enquiry did she learn that it was a 
Portuguese colonial newspaper from Mossamedes, Angola, and 
through a Berlitz school she obtained a translation of an article 
which filled her with horror, though she imagined the whole 
thing to be a hoax. The picture of a lean man with an unkempt 
beard adorned the first page, and the letterpress stated that this 
was the dreadful criminal, Milton Byrnes, an American by 
birth, who had murdered fifty-two natives with revolting 
torture. 

He must be a very elderly man, Monica told herself, but she 
could never believe that he was a wholesale murderer. She wrote 
to him to this effect, and he replied in jest that she might earn the 
big reward that was offered for his arrest ; also that he was now 
expecting that she would break off her correspondence, for she 
would not want to continue writing to such a criminal, to say 
nothing of the possibility of her being suspected of being his 
accomplice. 

His teasing answer calmed her, though it had never really 
entered her head that he could have committed that dreadful 
crime. Had it been true, he would certainly not have confided 
in her so openly under his own name, in Germany and Austria, 
where the police are so keen to hunt down every wrongdoer. 

But what did he look like ? To judge from the spoiled picture 
in the colonial newspaper, he must be a very old man. No, she 
told herself, a beard is deceptive and makes a man look older. 
Then she began to ponder again, thinking : “Even if he is old I 
can honour and love him.” This thought startled Monica. Did 
she love him ? And, as though she had begun to breathe again, 
the thought passed through her mind: Yes, yes, she loved this 
man without having ever seen him or spoken to him. It was love. 
This realization filled her with indescribable delight. Love, love, 
in which she had never believed—and now it had come to her. 
And he, too, would love her, if he did not do so already. Yes, 
he loved her, otherwise he would not have written to her so 
intimately. 

The train dashed over the Austrian frontier in the grey dawn. 
Joyfully Monica had proffered her passport to the customs 
officer, joyfully she had passed from her waking dream into a 
deep sleep, and still continued to dream of happy times to come. 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


TRANSFIXED, they stood facing one another in the Hitzinger 
Hauptstrasse before the entrance to the Sch6nbrunner Schloss- 
park. Neither could speak a word ; they merely stared at one 
another. 

Monica had at once recognized him, but he had had to think 
a moment, for she was altered by her short hair. 

He looked at the book in her hand, his first work, and then 
his eyes wandered in a circle questing, but as no other woman 
was carrying his novel so conspicuously it must be she! With 
little further hesitation he jwalked up to her, raised his hat, and 
when she offered him her hand he pressed it cordially. His 
astonishment and perplexity were unmistakable ; he could only 
repeat : 

‘“You—it’s you ?” 

‘Yes, you see it is!’ The words came joyfully. 

“Yes ; then did you know ?” 

‘No, Pd no idea; how could I? Ive never had any 
opportunity of seeing you, as you didn’t come to Stuttgart after 
all. And when I came to Vienna three weeks ago, your landlord 
told me you were in the Tyrol.” 

He could not realize that such a coincidence was possible in 
life. Strange, strange. This girl to whom he had scarcely given a 
thought in recent years! Only when, nearly two years ago, he 
had been walking in Hamburg with Lopez and had passed the 
station where he had attempted to end his life, and the square 
in front of the Dammtor station, where he had taken leave of the 
strange woman, had he remembered her, only to forget again 
shortly afterwards. And now she stood before him ! 

‘‘Were you in the Tyrol ?” Monica asked, to rouse him from 
his dazed condition and free him from the memory of their 
first meeting. She knew that he was thinking of that night in 
Hamburg. 

He answered absent-mindedly : 

“Yes, in the Tyrol, in the Lechtal. My landlord and landlady 
are Tyrolese from Reutte, and after 1 had been working at my 
book night and day for months, and had at last finished it, they 
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the pure mountain air, climbed the mountains still covered with 
snow, skied like the wind into the valley, and felt myself a free 
man again. I was lodging with simple unsophisticated people, 
and there I was able to sleep again after so long.” 

“Why didn’t you stay longer if you found it so wonderfully 
bracing ?” 

‘Yes, why not? I can never stay long anywhere, however 
beautiful the place may be. I’m a second Wandering Jew, 
condemned always to wander without rest.” 

She listened to his words, and her heart knew at once that 
love for a woman had never come to this unhappy wanderer, 
that because he had never loved he was consumed by physical 
and mental unrest, had suffered from it all his life long. 

They climbed up to the splendid Gloriette and looked down 
upon ageless Vienna, the Vindobona of the Romans. North-west 
the nose of the Leopoldsberg dropped sheer down to the Danube. 
Above, on the mountain crest, was enthroned the old monastery, 
and, apparently a hand’s breadth from here, the tiny little 
village of Kahlenberg with its miniature church and its vineyards. 
From Cobenzl gleamed the pile of the once feudal castle that had 
been transformed into a fashionable hotel, and Milton’s face 
relaxed into a boyish smile that made him look young. 

“You see, Fraulein, over there to the left—above Cobenz], 
that hill that slopes up so gently and then drops again ?—that’s 
what the Viennese call Am Himmel. Once an old house-porter 
with a true Viennese heart and nature—he’s long been in his 
grave—used to drag me up into the mountains, and I played 
truant froin school. Every time we came up, the old man used 
to tell me—giving me a good pull from his wine-bottle : ‘You see, 
we Vienna folks have always got heaven on earth. Where we 
are is heaven, and with it a good drop of Gumpoldskirchner or 
a spicy Nussberger mixed with a muscatel, that’s my heaven on 
earth.’ He used to sing the last words, for they’re the last lines 
of the chorus of an old Vienna song.” 

The Viennese speech sounded like music in Monica’s ears. 
It captivated her. Indeed, it is strange how many girls and 
women who speak German are in love with the dialect of Vienna. 

Milton’s companion could have gone on listening to him 
for hours, and Milton, carried away by his memories until he 
had almost forgotten the girl at his side, went on : 

“Look, further to the left is Petzleinsdorf. And there’s 
Dornbach. And to the left you go up to the Rohrerhut’n. I 
used to go there, too, with the old man, and I’ve often been there 
with my father and mother.” He paused, lowered his eyes to 
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the ground, and sighed, for the memory of his mother had come 
into his mind. Soon this solemn mood passed, and again his 
shining eyes swept over the mountains. 

He remembered his companion. 

“But perhaps you know all this and I’m boring you.” 

He was again speaking Hochdeutsch with a slight accent. 
Anyone listening carefully could have detected the American ; 
the years in the military college of West Point had left their trace. 

Monica regretted that he did not go on talking in the melodious 
Viennese dialect. 

““No, no. I only know the town and the baths and the river. 
That’s as far as I’ve been.” 

‘And haven’t you been to the Heurigen?” There was a 
touch almost of sorrow in the question. 

“Oh, yes! In Sievering, Nussdorf, Grinzing and, unless I’m 
mistaken, once too in Mauer.”’ 

‘Well, that’s something that nowhere else in the world can 
show.” He hesitated. “Really, it’s quite different now and you 
only ought to go to the places where there’s no music ;_ there 
you find the real genuine wine and the old Viennese homeliness. 
It’s a pity, but during these months I’ve been back in Vienna 
I’ve noticed that they take foreigners to the places outside, 
especially Grinzing, and what people see and hear there leaves 
an unpleasant impression. And abroad they judge not only 
Vienna and the Viennese, but the whole of Austria by these 
impressions. It’s a pity ; it gives us a bad name.”’ 

‘Are you a Viennese ?”’ 

“By choice ; that is, I’ve chosen Vienna as my home, although 
I had American parents and belong over there. What 1s your 
nationality ? Now you can see what I’m like ; here we've been 
writing to each other all this long time, and I’m so thoughtless 
that I never once asked you what country you belonged to.” 

“I’m American, from Hebron, Nebraska.”’ 

He looked at her astonished, almost incredulous. 

“You don’t believe me, because I speak German so well. You 
see, we were very strictly brought up at home, for father is of 
German extraction, as you can sce from the name Leid.”’ 

“You know, Fraulein Leid, the name strikes me as melan- 
choly—and when I look at your eyes . . . strange, how your 
eyebrows are shaped! I beg your pardon; they’re not the 
work of a hairdresser, are they ?” He laughed. ‘How stupid I 
am !”? and looked again into her face. “No, that’s Nature. Odd 
that I’ve never yet seen eyebrows start at the root of the nose 
and after two centimetres curve suddenly upwards. Please 
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forgive these personal remarks.’’ And he went on in embarrass- 
ment: “‘ Really, the name Leid always sounded sad, and I was 
always relieved when I got a letter from you signed with your 
beautiful first name only ; Monica sounds like music.” 

In the evening they sat on the terrace of Hopfner’s Casino in 
Hitzing, and Monica learned that Milton had been divorced 
from his wife for years. During the first hours they had been 
together she had not remembered that the man she had saved 
in Hamburg had spoken the name Herta. Not until they were 
coming out of the Schénbrunner Park and she read the name 
Herta over a shop did it come back to her, and a deep sadness 
came over her which now gave place to a feeling of great relief 
when she learned that he was no longer married. 

‘Tell me something about your own life, Fraulein Monica,”’ 
he said, as they strolled slowly through the town after supper. 
She had refused to be taken home in a taxi. 

“There’s nothing much of interest to tell. It would only 
bore you to hear the story of a girl who has always been in 
service and who, filled like you with a love of adventure and a 
desire to see something of the world, was never able to settle down 
anywhere.” 

“Isn't it fate that has brought us together again after all these 
years? Hadn’t you, perhaps, an inkling that the suicide of 
Hamburg was hiding behind the author of those two books ? ”’ 

“No, certainly not ; and I'll tell you now quite frankly that 
I’ve never had any rest since that night in Hamburg. I kept 
thinking of you, and when the longing to see you again became 
strong I ran hundreds of times to the station where you had tried 
to do such a silly thing. I used to run in to Hamburg on my free 
days searching all over, even in Altona and the suburbs, for I 
was afraid you would have carried out the design from which I had 
held you back ; and whenever I read of a suicide in those years 
I used to run to the mortuary to look at him and would sigh with 
relief when I convinced myself that it wasn’t you. I could get no 
peace. I?ll tell you candidly that I thought deeply about my 
feelings, and I can say quite definitely that it wasn’t love that made 
me do those things, but something inside forcing me. And I had 
noticed your Vienna dialect—which I love—in the few words 
you spoke that night, so I tried for a position in Vienna, found it, 
and then went on looking. Many gentlemen must have taken me 
for a lunatic or a sex maniac, for often when I saw from behind 
someone of your build I used to run up and look into his face, 
only to get a fresh disappointment. 

‘This went on until I had read your two books, and then the 
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picture of the man from Hamburg slowly faded, and from that 
time onwards I had a feeling of belonging to the author of those 
novels, and decided to write to him. I had no notion whether 
he was young or old, handsome or ugly, married or free ; or 
even that it was not a woman who had written the books—for 
in these days there are women writers who go in for adventure. 
Nothing could prevent me from writing to the man, for in myself 
I was certain that it was a man, getting into touch with him, 
getting to know him. After this I did not often think of the other 
man at Hamburg, and this surprised me, for I think I can say 
that I’m certainly not fickle by nature.” 

“But perhaps in your unconscious mind you connected the 
two? Wasn’t the wish perhaps the father of the thought that 
both men might be one and the same ?” 

‘‘No, certainly not; for in that case I should have been 
aware of it, but something else might be possible. I read in your 
lines an inexpressible melancholy, in spite of the wildness and 
adventurousness of their contents, and perhaps there may have 
been something subconscious, the wish within me, perhaps, that 
if this man felt as he wrote I might find words to ease his pain.” 

‘‘Not only possible, but even probable, for otherwise I should 
not have answered your letters. And now I remember. I was 
sitting on the deck of an English warship, working my way 
through the sheaf of letters which my publishers had sent on to 
me. I let sheet after sheet flutter overboard, destroying the hopes 
of many lovers of sensation. And now you'll be angry with me if 
I tell you the truth. I remember vividly that I was just in the 
act of throwing your letter too, for the Atlantic to play with, and 
that I only thought what I was doing at the last moment and 
decided to answer you. It was the work of destiny ; that’s what 
I think and now firmly believe.” 

“Did you answer many letters ?”’ 

The question came hesitantly from Monica’s lips, and 
Milton replied hurriedly : 

“Many? No. One hysterical young thing offered me 
marriage and wanted to go out with me in search of adventure such 
as I had described in the book. She wrote about her cookery 
and what a good shot she was, and I answered her humorously 
but not sarcastically. Then there was an old English major who 
had fought in the colonies; I’m still writing to him. Apart 
from these all the correspondence died down, and now the 
publishers don’t send me any more letters ; most likely because 
none arrive.” 

“Tt is fate, as you say, Mr. Byrnes ”’ 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


FATE was what they believed in, these two who had travelled so 
much and yet knew so little of the world ; and it was inevitable 
that they should meet. Monica threw overboard all regard to 
convention and surrendered herself to the man ; soon they were 
bound by a deep, passionate love. Monica was in a seventh 
heaven, but none the less with both feet firmly planted on the 
earth. 

The impetuous Milton demanded that she should at once 
give up her position with Toni Nechluda, as he wanted to 
marry her. She was shrewd and asked him to leave her there, for 
she was afraid that if they were constantly together he would 
tire of her. Once already he had allowed himself to be swept away 
by his feelings and had married a girl in the belief that he loved 
her. What was the result ? She, Monica herself; had saved him 
from being crushed of his own will under the wheels of a train. 
He had made no secret of his roving life, told his beloved every- 
thing, even of his marriage with Herta, how he had wearied of 
the woman who loved him so, and had preferred death to further 
life with her. He kept back nothing; confessed that all the 
blame was on his side, and that there was something wrong in his 
brain. The obsession that he would bring, not only unhappiness, 
but even death to anyone with whom he came into close contact 
had never left him, and he was constantly reproaching himself 
that, in spite of his clear conscience, he none the less bore the 
guilt of the murder of the fifty-two negroes. Had anyone else 
but he been leading the expedition, not a single man would have 
perished. 

Milton was continually anxious about Lopez, and whenever 
the regular letter failed to come, as the Portuguese found writing 
difficult, an urgent telegram was despatched to Hamburg, or the 
employer of the ex-cook would be rung up, and if the answer 
was that Lopez was well and happy the anxious Milton would 
breathe again. 

He could never understand why Monica refused to go with 
him to a register office. He reproached her with not loving him 
as wholeheartedly and deeply as he loved her. And when again 
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keep quiet and let her explain to him why she would not agree 
to what he asked. 

“Milton, dearest, I belong to you body and soul. I love you, 
but please let us go on as we have been doing these last few 
months. Don’t press me to become your wife, for in our case 
marriage would beyond any doubt be the grave of love. If I were 
always with you, then in time the same thoughts would come to 
you as when you were with Herta, and I can’t do as she did and 
find consolation with another man. No! _ I should always 
remember that you felt chained to me, and I should leave the 
way free for you by getting myself out of the world. Then you 
would be actually right in thinking that you bring death to 
everyone you come into close touch with.” 

‘All this doesn’t convince me. Things here are different 
from what they were in Hamburg. Darling, be sensible ; let 
me fix it up.” 

“Milton, I am sensible, and I don’t want to leave you ; that’s 
just the reason why I refuse.” 

‘““You’re cruel. It’s a lie tosay you love me, for, except to-night, 
you have never said it wholeheartedly, and never at all unless I 
asked you to. No, you don’t love me! ’msure of it. I can only 
see you once a week, and then you only stay a few hours, always 
on the point of dashing back to that dreadful woman in the 
Spiegelgasse.”’ 

‘Milton, dearest, I’ve got to get the last train from the 
Stadbahn, and you can’t blame me because the last train goes at 
twelve. And listen, my sweetheart, you know our good old 
American proverb, ‘Absence makes the heart grow fonder’ ? 
After not being able to talk to each other for a week, meeting 
again is all the more lovely.” 

‘“ No, no, I want to have you always with me.” 

‘You'd soon be sorry, for I’m not the angel you take me for. 
I have serious faults ; I’m often horrid to people who’ve done 
nothing to deserve it. I’m quite sure that I should never be 
nasty to you, but we couldn’t help my coming across other 
people, and then you’d see how I can behave.” 

She threw her arms round him, pressed her yearning body 
against his, and closed his mouth with passionate kisses. The 
idyll lasted months, almost a year. Milton had written another 
book, when suddenly he was seized with a longing to set out once 
more into the world. He struggled hard against it, and blamed 
Monica because she refused to become his wife. He told himself 
that, if she had, the wander-fever would never again have seized 
him. He considered whether he could not take his beloved with 
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him on his travels, but realized that people would slight her when 
they learned that he and she were not bound by any legal bond, 
although he was certain that Monica herself would not mind 
that. He could not, however, stand civilized life any longer. 
When this wander-fever pursued him he knew that it was some 
wild exotic country tempting him to adventure. 

Monica soon noticed that something had come between 
Milton and herself. At first she suspected a rival, but soon 
convinced herself that there was none. Then she divined what 
her lover was thinking. Her heart bled, and physical pain was 
added to the mental distress. To lose Milton meant for her the 
loss of life itself. And yet she could not blind herself to the 
influences that were working upon him. 

His mood was reflected in his pictures. Since the urge to 
travel had gripped him, Milton had again thrown himself into 
his painting and sat day after day before his easel. Memory laid 
its overwhelming grip upon him and he painted. Wild, restless, 
exciting, exasperating ! The attack by bandits upon his men in 
the Besi-Besi Mountains, the ciuel murder of the negroes, the 
flogging, and all the horror that was bound up with it, the artist 
cast raw upon the canvas. Scenes from the sinking of the Para- 
quilla had become a set of small oil paintings and bore witness 
to Milton’s talent. 

With a heavy heart Monica had made the resolve to tell her 
lover that he must not set any rein upon his wander-lust ; an 
artist like him must be free and not feel himself bound by a 
love affair. 

Softly the girl, whose heart was racked by the words, whispered 
this into her lover’s ear as she lay at his side. He thrust her away 
from him almost savagely, called her heartless, and forbade her 
to mention it again. He said he had no idea of parting from 
her ; it was only his restless thoughts which made him impatient 
and irritable. 

Milton’s behaviour became continually ugler and more 
repellent. He intended to make Monica believe that he no 
longer loved her, so that she would give up her love for him. 
How little the adventurer knew of women, how little of true 
love ! Monica was one of those women whose passion is genuine 
and great, for whom there is no other man save their loved one, 
who die of broken hearts or go willingly to death if the sun of 
their life dies out. 

Monica played with thoughts of suicide, but was held back by 
the revelation that this man was eternally bound to her, welded 
to her by reason of the ardent, sacred hours of love, and that 
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she must live in order to stand by him if he needed her, fill him 
with fresh courage, hold him upright. He should know that 
one who loved him was always waiting for him with open arms 
when he needed solace. 

Milton’s unpleasant conduct had no effect on her, for she saw 
clear before her the path she must follow. She would watch 
over him like a guardian angel, shield him from all evil as far as 
stood in her power. Milton became more and more obsessed by 
the thought that he was bringing disaster upon Monica and must 
force her to give up loving him; but he soon saw from his 
sweetheart’s resignation that he would not succeed in this, and 
so asked her for forgiveness and promised never again to wound 
her by inconsiderate behaviour. 

The girl forgave him only too willingly, and herself hit upon 
the idea of recommending Milton to take a trip to the Tyrol. 

‘You used to tell me about Lechtal, and Reutte, about the 
nice people there and the beautiful surroundings. Why don’t 
you try a trip there—a short one if you like? I’m sure the 
mountains and lakes and people would help to calm you.” 

He rejected this proposal, but she kept returning to it as she 
noticed him becoming more and more restless every day, until 
at last he gave way and said he would go. 

“You’re right, Monica ; I'll follow your advice, and I'll be 
back in a week or two.” 

She lay quiet, forcing down the sobs ready to break from her 
aching breast, and was glad that the room was dark. She knew 
that if he left her she would be the most miserable woman on 
earth, but she must not let a hint of this appear, must bear the 
sacrifice. Leid (sorrow) was her name, and sorrow seemed to 
be her lot. 

On the day before his departure they wandered through 
Vienna’s old side streets and alleys. They had often climbed up 
into the mountains and Monica had learned to know the Wiener- 
wald. Hand-in-hand they went, like a pair of youthful lovers, 
and in secluded places where no one could see them they 
embraced and kissed ardently. 

Each kiss, each caress, however slight, was for Monica a 
precious gift. Once they had clambered up the Stephaniewarte 
on the Herrmannskogel. First they had looked down into the 
Danube’s valley as far as Tulln, then Milton had showed his 
sweetheart the Rax and the Schneekoppe, and told her the 
names of all the mountains, for he had a marvellous memory 
which retained things which any other man would have allowed 
to go unheeded. 
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“Turn round, my girl ; turn round and look downat our lovely 
Wien. Maéadel, I’ve been over the whole world, but there’s no 
town as lovely as Vienna in all the five continents. In Rio de 
Janeiro they’ve always told me how splendid the view was from 
the Sugarloaf—that’s a mountain which overhangs the harbour 
and the town. Yes, beautiful, Pll even say splendid, but not a 
patch on our Vienna. When a man’s lived here from his boyhood 
and knows the people and all the rest, no other town can satisfy 
him. Just look; have a look at the Danube, Europe’s swiftest 
stream ; isn't it marvellous?” He laughed roguishly, and 
Monica liked to see him laugh, for then a certain expression of 
boyish irresponsibility came into his face. ‘‘Look, Harmonikal, 
that’s the Blue Danube they sing about. It’s never blue ; it’s 
often dirty yellow, but generally a wonderful sapphire green. 
You see that building there ?’’ He handed her the glass. “‘More 
to the right behind there. Have you got it ? Do you recognize it ? 
It’s the Gloriette in the Schénbrunner Park, where we first met 
and talked. And now have a look at the old Steffel from up here. 
From where we're standing it seems that there can never have 
been any Stephaniewarte, but down there the Turks climbed 
up the mountains. Yes, Harmonikal” (he often called her 
this), “‘you’re standing on historic ground, and if people to-day 
don’t remember that there were once heroes who really gave 
their lives for their Fatherland, I'm sorry for them. Anyone who 
doesn’t honour his homeland 1s unworthy of her. Vienna is my 
heme ; .\merica means nothing to me now.” 

‘Nor to me, I’m sorry to say, although in my heart I still 
cling to home. But when I think of the ignorance of our country- 
men, Milton—of their conceit, which is only equalled by their 
lack of culture—it disgusts me to think that the Americans, in 
whose country the lowest and most dreadful corruption 1s rife, 
should have the nerve to try to preach to the rest of the world.”’ 

‘“‘That’s just what I once told an American Consul in Cairo ; 
but let’s talk of something more interesting.” Every excursion 
made Vienna dearer to Monica, and she began to love the town 
as her lover loved it. To-day she was wandering through the 
first district, the heart of the town, for the last time with the man 
who was to her the dcarest thing on earth. An inexpressible 
sadness weighed upon her heart. What was Vienna to her 
without Milton? And she was afraid that once he went away 
froin her she would never see him again. She clenched her teeth 
and forced back the tears so as not to make the parting more 
difficult for him. She stepped bravely at his side with a forced 
smile upon her face. 
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He talked a great deal in order to conceal his feelings from 
her and did not realize that she could read his thoughts. 

‘“That’s the Blutgassel. It has its own history, and I advise 
you, Monica, to study the history of Vienna. It isn’t dull at all, 
it reads like a novel. Where we’ve just come along was the 
Jasomirgottgasse. The name goes back to the great Babenberger 
who used to say: ‘7a, so mir Gott helft. Seulerst atte Seilergasse.’ 
And do you remember the old church on the Fischerstiege, the 
old university, the fishermen of Erlachbauten ? It all tells of 
centuries of ancient culture, and all German tribes have shared 
it.” 

The parting came, and Monica had to summon all her 
strength not to break down. She controlled herself with a 
tremendous effort and turned a smiling face to Milton. 

He wanted to take her into the house, for she had come with 
him as far as the Baumgarten, but she refused. 

‘“No, Milton, no more to-day. Let’s wait till you come 
back.”’ 

‘You mustn’t be sad, Madel; Ill be away three or four 
weeks at the most, if I can stick it out so long, and I’ll write to 
you at once, on my way, and certainly from Innsbruck.” 

‘Where am I to write to you? Are you going straight to 
Reutte ?” 

“TI don’t know, but Ill let you know at once when [ arrive, 
or, better still, [ll wire.” 

She held him tight clasped in her arms, pressed her hot 
mouth upon his lips in an endless kiss, then tore herself away, 
laughed through her tears, bit her lower lip till it almost bled, 
and sobbed out her farewell. ‘‘Milton, always I shall be there 
for you, always. I live only for you, and if ever you call me, 
wherever you are, I'll come to you as soon as | hear your call.” 

He tried to joke, tried to take her in his arms again, but she 
turned away froin him, pressed another kiss on his hand and ran 
down the street to the station. He sprang after her, seized her 
and tried to kiss her, but she tore herself away by force. 

‘Milton, I'll pray for you every day. Milton, please, please, 
let me go now.” 

She vanished into the darkness of the night, and only when 
she came under the infrequent lamps could he see her still 
running as ifsomeone were chasing her. At the Hiitteldorferstrasse 
she vanished round the corner. 

He stared as though spellbound into the darkness. Was she 
really gone, had she really left him? Wouldn’t she come back 
again? Yes, there was someone hurrying round the corner ; but 
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it was aman. Milton stood long at the Gatterzaun and waited. 
The tower clock struck twelve, midnight, the ghosts’ hour, and 
ghosts seemed to rise before him, and like a ghost the lonely man 
looked in the silent midnight street. Like a drunken man he 
reeled into the house and fell exhausted into an armchair. Sweat, 
cold sweat, stood out on his forehead. He came to his senses, 
tried to stand up, but only sank back again. 

“No, I won’t go. To-morrow I'll ring her up and tell her ’m 
staying here.”’ 

The whole night he sat in his study brooding, but was in- 
capable of making up his mind. 

No, he must not stay and bring her back again. She would 
die, as all must die who crossed his path. No, he must not 
wreck this life. He did not think that for Monica there was no 
life without him. He did not realize that he was committing a 
crime, loading himself with a heavy burden of guilt ; for he was 
doing a worse thing than murder ; he was killing a heart, slowly 
and cruelly, killing a loving heart. He did not know that Monica 
was suffering endless sorrow and dying a thousand deaths. 

Monica Leid ! 

He reached no decision in spite of his struggles, and at six 
in the morning the taxi he had ordered stopped in front of the 
garden fence. The porter, after knocking for a short time, entered, 
and without asking any questions carried down the luggage. 
Milton Byrnes followed him. 

‘““Good-bye, Mr. Byrnes ; come back soon !” the porter called, 
and stood bareheaded until the car moved off. 

Milton looked at the piece of fencing near the door. There a 
few hours before he had been standing with Monica. And she 
had run down the strect crying, not to be held, not to be recalled. 
Why had she gone from him, why was she leaving him alone again ? 
He did not want to be alone any more. Then why was he going 
away, leaving ner? He had often behaved badly, abominably, 
to this splendid girl, and he remembered that he had done it 
deliberately so that she should leave him because he was afraid 
he would bring her disaster, death. 

The taxi drew up before the west station. A much too 
servile porter came fussing up. 

‘Where :s the Herr Baron bound for ?”’ 

‘Innsbruck, second-class, non-smoker.” 

Lost in his thoughts, Milton followed the man. There was 
sull time to turn back, to stay with Monica. No! He stiffened 
himself, got into the carriage, threw his cap on the seat, and 
abruptly turned out the porter, who, with oily subservience 
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caused by the large tip, was anxious to give the traveller informa- 
tion. He closed his eyes that he might not see the western out- 
skirts of Vienna in which he had spent so many hours wandering 
with his beloved. It was a considerable time before the train 
was clear of the Vienna district. Milton shivered and huddled 
into his overcoat. 

Monica had spent the night running aimlessly through the 
streets. By mistake she had got out of the train at Hitteldorf and 
had there taken a taxi and driven to the Ring. Again and again 
she passed through the dark streets of the inner town thinking 
that the sky must fall and destroy the earth. Suicide, to put out 
the life that she could never endure without Milton, leave the 
world, throw existence from her, was the one thought that beat 
through her brain. She decided to drive back through Baum- 
garten, throw herself at her lover’s feet, implore him to stay or 
take her with him, only not leave her alone or she would die, 
pine away miserably. She was just in the act of calling a taxi when 
she reflected what madness she was committing, for Milton, 
once gripped by his wander-fever, would not let himself be held 
back, and must not be held back. 

By the Kohlmarkt a man spoke to her who had been following 
her for half an hour. He had recognized her despair, took her for 
an unfortunate woman in need of a comforter, and thought he 
could play the part, for women in this state were easy victims 
to a few soft words. What a shock he received, and how angry 
he was when, as he hurried along beside her whispering words of 
invitation in her ear, he suddenly received a stinging blow on his 
ear which sent his hat bowling into the roadway! This odd 
gentleman, after recovering his headgear from the mud, then 
ran after the girl with raised stick, and would have struck her 
had he not been stopped at the corner of the Graven by two 
chauffeurs and relieved of his threatening weapon. 

““Here, hold on, you can’t do that ; hitting a girl because she 
won't go with you ! You old skirt-chaser ! Get out of it or they'll 
be looking for you in the dead-house in the morning !”’ 

Monica reached the Spiegelgasse in an exhausted state and 
hurriedly closed the door behind her. Breathing heavily, she 
went upstairs and was astonished to find her mistress still up and 
actually laying out cards. Like lightning the startled but quick- 
witted Toni threw the newspaper over them. 

‘*Ja, mein Gott, Fraulein Monica, how awful you look! Your 
face looks like chalk. What’s the matter ? Are you ill, or is there 
something wrong with Herr Byrnes ? ”’ 

This woman of the people, despite all her faults, which came 
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from the surroundings in which she had been brought up, had a 
sensitive heart, and felt keenly the pain and trouble of others. 
She jumped to her feet, not noticing that in doing so she swept 
off the newspaper which was supposed to be hiding the aie 
ran to Monica, laid both arms round the sobbing girl’s shoulders, 
and stroked the soft, dark hair. She led the girl to the sofa behind 
the table, pressed her down on the cushions, dried the tears from 
her eves, and kissed her. 

“Don't cry, Fraulein, don’t cry ; I can’t bear it.” And the 
tears started also to Toni’s eyes and rolled down her cheeks. 
Then, noticing the exposed cards, and knowing that Monica 
could not bear such nonsense, she went on hurriedly : “Don’t 
scold me, Fraulein Leid, please. I couldn’t sleep, and when I 
found you weren’t at home I got worried and tried the cards just 
for something to do.” 

A strained smile came over Monica’s face through her tears, 
though she was hurt that her mistress should be so afraid of her 
companion. 

“Tt doesn’t matter a bit, Fraulein Nechluda. Why not try the 
cards if it comforts you ?” 

“Tl wake up Kati and get her to make some strong coffee. 
No, you sit where you are ; it won’t kill that fat lump to get up at 
five in the morning for once. I spoil her.” 

Still crying and gazing before her in distress, the deserted 
girl sipped the fragrant hot drink. In front of her lay the brightly 
coloured cards and her eve passed over them as she wondered 
whether possibly a bit of the future might be ‘;'\mpsed there. 
How happy those people were who believed in these gay pictures, 
drew hope from them, but also feared the disasters that the pack 
often foretold. 

“You don’t need to tell me anything about what’s happened, 
Fraulein Monica ; I can imagine it. An artist like him has one 
to-day and another to-morrow. Men of his sort can’t help it ; 
the women run after them so.”’ 

‘No, no, you’re making a mistake ; it isn’t that.” 

‘So the scamp has thrown you over. Well, what of it? A 
man remains a man whether he’s a crossing-sweeper or a lord. 
They’re all alike and don’t deserve to have a good girl like you 
crying abou: them. You know, Fraulein Leid, it beats me that 
educated people can cry at all. I’ve always thought it was only 
the poor who had to cry. Have another cup of coffee. You won’t 
be able to sleep with your troubles.” 

“Yes ! Fraulein Nechluda, the people who think, educated 
people as you call them, are human, too. Joy and sorrow raise 
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the same feelings in them as in the poorest and most uneducated, 
and they feel things more keenly, for their capacity for thinking 
increases the pain. I want toask you something, but you mustn't 
laugh at me because I always jeered at your fortune telling ; tell 
my fortune, and don’t hesitate to tell me everything that you read 
in the cards.”’ 

Monica was secretly ashamed of her wish, and yet there was a 
grain of hope in it; she might, after all, learn something from 
the cards. 

“Shall I, really ? Sure you won’t laugh at me and scold me ?” 

“No, no. That is if you aren’t too tired and wouldn’t rather 
go to bed.” 

“Oh, no, no! I’m not a bit tired, and you can’t think how 
Id like to do it.” 

Toni shuffled the cards eagerly. 

‘“Now make three piles. Yes, that’s right; put them side 
by side.”’ 

One card was laid beside another and Toni studied them 
while Monica sat in deep distress. What time could it be? After 
half past six. Now he would be on his way to the station. Why 
didn’t she go out ? She could get there in a taxi in time. From 
some hiding-place she could see him again, his face, every feature 
of which she could picture exactly, for often when they were 
close together she had bent over him and studied his face. To 
her he was the handsomest man in the world, no milk-and-water 
beauty, no insipid film star. She thought him handsome in a 
manly way, and sometimes had told him this, so that often he 
teased her about it, calling her up on the telephone or signing 
himself in his letters—they wrote to one another weekly—“Your 
Adonis from Erdberg’’, or ‘“Your Apollo from the Prinz Eugen- 
strasse’’, but still she kept to her belief that he was for her, his 
beloved, the most splendid of all men. 

“fAh, this doesn’t look so bad so far, Fraulein Monica. To 
begin with there’s a long journey, yes, and—hm-hm . . . that 
must be a mistake. . . .”” Toni was silent and stared earnestly 
at the cards. 

‘What is it? Something bad? Tell me!” 

‘No, no! Metn Gott! There’s an illness ; you see the three 
black cards all next to one another—the last one is the priest and 
that one the doctor—but all the rest is good. Wait a minute, Pll 
mix them again. Now you must make six piles. Yes, yes, six ! 
Oh, the coffee’s all cold. Kati! Kati! Do you mean to say 
that good-for-nothing minx has gone back to bed? Just you 
wait a minute, I'll soon have her out——” 
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‘Leave her alone, Fraulein Nechluda ; I'll go and make 
some more. While I’m out try the new pack and don’t tell me 
what the cards have to say.”’ 

Was it mere accident that Monica’s hand fell on the lysol 
bottle when she was lifting the coffee-mill from its shelf in the 
kitchen—lysol which had brought relief to many unhappy mortals? 
Wasn’t it strange that a few days before she should have been 
reading some suicide statistics which showed that fifty per cent 
of women suicides in Austria had ended their lives by drinking 
this poison, and that eighty per cent of these unhappy women 
had done it for disappointed love? Wasn’t it better to empty 
this bottle at a draught and face the agonizing but brief pain ? 
All her sorrows would be ended at a blow and she would find 
everlasting peace. 

Monica was not afraid of death ; she had long ago decided, 
even before she was grown up, to lay down her life of her own 
accord. She would never be able to earn much money, and to 
remain in service as an old woman and end her life dependent 
upon public charity was unthinkable. No! She would work so 
long as eye and ear were sensitive to beautiful sounds and sights, 
and then finish—out of the world which would always be peopled 
by millions of fortune’s stepchildren. 

Ought she to put an end to her life so soon? Her parents 
were still alive, and, although she had cut herself off from them, 
it would cause a sensation in Hebron if news of her suicide reached 
the place. Her father laid great store by decorum and would 
never be able to forgive his eldest daughter if she brought this 
disgrace upon him. Her mother would certainly grieve. Perhaps 
even the realization would at last dawn within her that a mother 
should not give all her love to her husband only, that the children 
should not have to take second place. Perhaps she had realized 
this already, now that all four girls had left their parents’ house. 

No! There was a specially important reason why she should 
not leave life of her own will ; she must live for him, for Milton 
Byrnes, who one day might return, who was perhaps writing to 
her then, and for whom news of her suicide would be a nnihilating. 
In spite of all his impetuosity his was a sensitive nature, unreliable 
only because of his artistic talents. No, she must wait, for... 

‘Hello, Fraulein Monica ; the water must have been boiling a 
long time ago. I could hear it in the drawing-room, and you 
haven’t ground the coffee yet, sitting there with the mill on your 
lap dreaming of another world.” 

The good-natured Toni stood laughing in the kitchen door- 
way, looking at Monica. 
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“Come, come ; I’ve called Kati out of bed again and she 
can make the coffee. Come on, I want to show you, tell you 
something about the cards. They’re quite cheery ; but, of course, 
not all. Heaven can’t be all fiddles.”’ 

They sat down at the table. 

‘‘Now then, listen. There’s the journey again, but this time 
it’s a very long one. Then there’s a letter over there from a dark 
man. You see, there’s the king of spades and next to it the ace 
of diamonds. You know—don’t be frightened—there’s an illness 
just over the way by the king of spades, but he won’t die, for 
there’s a lady there. And there you have the queen of spades who 
wants something from him; but you must admit he’s faithful, 
because he turns his back to her. 

“Oh, look here! Another letter from over the water, a 
long way off. Then money ; look, ten of diamonds! Well, it’s 
certain you’re going to come into some money. But what’s that ? 


Another. . . . No, I'll mix them again and you make them up 
into piles, but only three, for you mustn’t overtire yourself. 
Now—now we'll see... h’m-h’m.. . the illness again, the 


letter from a long way. Ah, the girl’s got nothing out of him, she’s 
next to the king of spades now—yes, she’s all over the place, with 
a different man every time ; she’s a nice piece of goods! Yes, 
Fraulein Monica, there you are ; you’ve got to make a journey ; 
but I don’t suppose you want to go far away from Vienna ?” 

By one o’clock Monica was in bed. From the wall Milton’s 
photograph, a character study, looked down at her. The gir] 
gazed at the picture, which was always the last thing she saw at 
night and the first thing when she woke. 

Love! Monica thought about it. Love was not like this with 
other people ; she had seen too deeply into the lives of those she 
had met in all her years of wandering to believe that. No, with 
the married couples in whose houses she had served, if love were 
mentioned at all, it was nothing more than physical desire, for 
almost always the feeling between such couples was one of 
hatred, often suppressed for the sake of children, if there were 
any, but breaking through frequently. Monica would feel 
ashamed for her whole sex when she knew that these closely linked 
pairs—who had shortly before been accusing each other of the 
lowest, most repulsive conduct—would lie close embraced, whisper- 
ing impassioned words, only to renew their quarrelling next 
morning. Why did these creatures, whom no real ties any longer 
bound, remain together ? The reason was generally that neither 
could bear to let the other belong to a new partner in life. And 
then these supposedly faithful husbands and wives who sinned in 
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secret would pass judgment on all who paid homage to love ! 
She, the simple servant, despite all her faults, was surely a better 
human being. 

Monica never took her eyes from Milton’s picture. She took 
it from the wall and pressed her lips against the cold glass. She 
shuddered, and quickly hung the photograph back in its place. 
His lips had always been living and warm and the kisses they 
exchanged had been endless, as they clung breathlessly together. 
And now all that was over, perhaps for ever. Perhaps she might 
never again kiss his lips. Again the tears came and, burying her 
face in the pillows, she sobbed bitterly. 


With an aching heart I left Vienna, my dear love, but I might not, 
could not, remain longer. The urge that drives me round the world, 
never giving me any rest, 1s a disease. There must be some curse upon 
me, compelling me to such inhuman conduct as leaving a beloved sweet- 
heart, so dear a being as you. The parting hurts me beyond expression, 
and I feel that your pain 1s a thousand times worse than my own. But 
uf I had stayed I could not have turned my mind to anything, and as I have 
not the means to let me remain inactive it was certainly best that I should 
A the prompiings of my nature. Monica, Mein Madel, I'll come 

k, uf only after many years! I can't be without you, and for that 
reason I shall return to you. 

I must ask you to forgive me my atrocious behaviour during the last 
few weeks, and I know you will forgive me, even if you have not done so 
already, for you partly guessed my intention. It was very hard for me to be 
so unsympathetic, but I wanted to disgust you with me, force you to leave 
me, for you're too good to wasie your life on me, much too good ; you 
deserve a better fate than to be chained to me. 

But it was all useless. I know you'll believe me when I tell you I’ve 
never been 1n love before and shall never be again. My marriage was a 
mistake, and there, too, I left behind a noble woman and a broken heart. 
But you, my dear Harmonikal, I love you and shall love you for ever. 

I don't know when I shall come back, nor what address | can give you. 
On arriving here from Innsbruck I had my luggage sent on to Reutte, but 
I’m staying a day or two here before deciding where to go afterwards. 

My dear girl, you are a dear sweet thing ; take care of yourself. The 
day of our happy reunion will come. 

I put my arms around you in thought, press your beautiful body to 
mine, kiss you ardently and fervently. 

Your Milton. 


Monica sat long before the letter, gazing in front of her with 
burning eyes. Beautiful though the words were, they were 
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incapable of consoling her. Though he 4 sen of a return, a 
reunion, an inward voice told her that even if this were his honest 
wish, his wayward nature would never allow him to realize it. 

She decided to hold to him, to wait for him, even if he never 
came. Now her life had a meaning anda goal. She would wait 
for him, be ready to hasten to him if he called and help him if he 
needed her. 

She copied the letter word for word in order that she might 
enjoy reading his promise again. ‘The original she locked away, 
and at long intervals she took it out again to see his handwriting 
and read from it once more the man that was Milton Byrnes, 
and to solve the riddle of his life. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


EHRWALD, Station der Osterreichischen Zugspitzbahn, Milton 
read as the train drew up and a crowd of passengers, many 
loaded with skis, got out. He quickly decided to follow them. 

“Which is the way up ?” 

The man of whom he had asked the question looked at him 
in scorn. ‘This fellow must be a fool,’ the Tyroler thought, as he 
took his pipe out of the corner of his mouth, spat into the pile of 
dirty snow shovelled in a heap in front of the station, and replied : 

‘‘What ? Here we are with twelve foot of snow down here in 
Ehrwald, and you want to go up the Zugspitze on foot? Why 
didn’t you try the Grossglockner or the Matterhorn? You’d 
better go up in the motor as far as the station and then get hauled 
up with the others in the hanging railway. You'll see all right 
then about going on foot.” 

Milton’s artist eye revelled in the pictures which every second 
conjured up before him as he was swept aloft in the cabin of 
that marvel of engineering, the Austrian Zugspitzbahn. What 
a work of genius! How the human brain and hand had 
conquered Nature’s most tremendous obstacles ! 

Two thousand nine hundred and seventy metres from the 
valley to the peak, almost three kilometres up to dizzy heights 
by a wire railway ! And that supported, despite the enormous 
distance, by only six pylons. These pylons, driven into the rock 
in inaccessible places, looking like filigree, but capable of tremen- 
dous strain, were not placed at equal distances. Milton listened 
in admiration to an engineer who was travelling in the same 
car to examine the wires, and learned that the greatest distance, 
that between the penultimate and ante-penultimate pylons, was 
no less than one thousand one hundred and twenty metres. 
Within sixteen minutes the mountain station, two thousand eight 
hundred and five metres high, was reached. 

These figures gave Milton food for thought, but as he listened 
he never ceased to admire the forms of the mountain chain 
growing ever clearer. As it was a clear sunny day, it was even 
possible to see also the peaks of the Swiss mountains. 

“What the human brain can conceive and the human hand 


create is nothing short of miraculous,’ Milton said to the engineer, 
158 
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and again turned his eyes to the magnificent panorama. He 
strode through the gallery, halfa kilometre long, cut through the 
pass to the Bavarian side, its walls hung with crystals. 

Again he stood plunged in admiration of the tremendous 
world of mountain peaks ; the puniness of man could never be 
more glaringly apparent than here. 

As he travelled down again, he was forced to listen to the 
facetious chatter of his North German fellow-travellers, and he 
breathed again when he was able to finish his journey back to 
Ehrwald on foot alone. 

He had a simple meal in a little village inn, and without 
closely considering the difficulties of such a walk he decided to 
go on on foot to Reutte. It would save him from having to see 
people and listen to their conversation. 

From Ehrwald his way took him to Lermoos, and he asked 
himself for the hundredth time exactly why he had left Vienna 
and Monica. 

During the railway journey to Innsbruck he had been con- 
tinually at war with himself. He thought of getting out at Linz, 
but reached no decision, and when the train was nearing Salz- 
burg he began to take his luggage down from the rack, put on 
his overcoat and pull down the window, but went back to his 
place before the porter, who came hurrying up, could reach the 
window. 

“Do you want anything, sir ?” the porter asked, but did not 
wait for an answer as at the same moment he was called by 
someone else. 

Byrnes had reached Innsbruck as it was beginning to grow 
dark, and there he sent his luggage on to Reutte, taking only a 
small suitcase to the hotel, where, without having anything to 
eat, he had gone to bed after writing a letter to Monica. 

His soul, his whole being, was yearning for his beloved. 
For the first time since his boyhood he began to weep, and had to 
bite the pillow to prevent himself calling Monica’s name aloud. 

“Monica, Monica !” he sobbed. ‘‘Why did you let me go ? 
Why didn’t you hold me back ? Why did I leave you? Monica, 
come and fetch me back or come and stay with me !” 

His head ached, his breast felt as though it would burst ; 
and even in his sleep he went on sobbing like an unhappy child. 

He stood in the Maria-Theresein-Strasse and looked up at the 
mountains, the high Hafelekar and its neighbours. His artist’s 
eye was delighted, but he felt that the street was too short, and 
gave an impression that the high mountains were almost stifling 
the town. 
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He walked down to the inn, looked down-stream and then up. 
There stood, as though threatening the inn valley, the Martins- 
wand, and far behind towered the mountain crests with their 
caps of snow. 

He stayed three days in the venerable old town, whose past 
was so rich and so steeped in blood, this town still a thorn in the 
side of the Italians. This stronghold of Innsbruck could with- 
stand all perils, Milton told himself, for he had a high opinion of 
the Tyrolese and felt no fears for their future. 

He often walked past the post offices, and each time decided 
to enter and send a telegram to Monica to tell her that he was 
coming back. He even filled in a form several times, only to tear 
it into pieces and rush out into the street again. 

The separation was causing him unspeakable pain, but his 
vacillating, twofold nature would allow him to make no decision. 

‘“She’ll forget me. In a few weeks the first pain will be over,” 
he said to console himself, as on the fourth day he went through 
the Inn Valley by the Mittenwaldbahn, the beautiful scenery, 
unequalled in the whole world, changing like a kaleidoscope as 
he passed. Far below in the valley through which the swift Inn 
flowed the villages and towns lay in the snow, looking like sugar 
toys modelled by an artist’s hand. 

Milton read the name Zirl. 

‘The world’s a beautiful place !”? Milton heard a fresh young 
thing cry to her bronzed companion, who looked at the girl, 
pinched her leg affectionately, and answered : 

‘Not as lovely as you, Resi.”’ 

Milton turned away, his thoughts returning to Monica. 
“Yes, yes, she'll forget ; I mustn’t ruin her life,” he thought, 
excusing himself. But he did not know what unending pain, 
what inconsolable grief he had caused the poor girl in Vienna. 
He was a complete fool, unreflecting, forgetful of what his sweet- 
heart had written to him in her letters, not once, but often. 


To me you come before everything and everybody. Without you my 
life 1s empty and meaningless. Life without you 1s, for me, unthinkable, 
so strong and true is my love for you. I belong to you and to you alone, 
and I am tremendously happy to be able to be yours body and soul. 


He did not doubt her great love, and knew that he had been 
the first man in her life. What had bound Monica to him was 
her understanding way of fitting her life to his. She was not 
beautiful, though she might be called pretty, and when she 
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laughed, as she often did heartily when he made an amusing 
remark, she looked very attractive. 

He now remembered exactly the wording of one letter she had 
sent him in the late summer when she had had to make a pilgrim- 
age with Toni to Mariazell. Monica then wrote : 


My dear, dear author, 

Without you everything 1s empty, hollow, and dismal for me. 
My thoughts are always returning to you, the man who is my all, the man 
I love more than anything on earth. 


He tried to persuade himself that it was all merely an episode, 
but he did not get far with this thought, for he soon realized that 
he was trying to lie to himself. 

Ceaselessly he wandered on, forgetting all fatigue, but after 
many long miles he was compelled to stop at Bichlbach. During 
the last hour he had paid no further heed to the beauties of the 
district, passing them without casting a look around him, his 
thoughts entirely with Monica. 

He lay tossing feverishly on his bed, and only after his landlady 
had forced him to drink a large steaming glass of hot wine did 
the fever leave him. He broke out in perspiration and soon fell 
asleep. Contrary to the advice of his friendly landlord and 
landlady, Milton decided to continue his way on foot next 
morning, and clung ubstinately to his intention. 

“If the gentleman would only take the train he’d be there in 
half an hour or less.”’ 

‘No, leave me alone. I must go on as I’ve planned.” 

Though feeling far from well, he forced his way on through 
the fresh snow that had fallen during the night. Weariness came 
over him, the sweat ran down his forehead and back, fever shook 
him. At Heiterwang he bought halfa litre of hot wine and, after 
hastily swallowing the drink, set out once more. 

He only learned where he had collapsed from Doctor Ram- 
merstorfer when, wecks later, he slowly came to his senses. He 
could faintly remember halting near a long building decorated 
with statues of saints on which he had read the words Heilanstalt 
Kreckelmoos, or something of the sort. Almost at once, however, 
he had gone on again until he could scarcely see for the dancing 
before his eyes. On he struggled ; the lights and roofs of Reutte 
were shining in the sunset, when all at once he felt as though 
someone had struck him behind the knees with a club, and he 
sank slowly into the snow. As through a veil, he saw a bare- 
headed giant of a man with stubbly dark hair, in a long robe with 
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a cowl of the same colour, bending over him, and he could still 
hear the three words the Father had spoken : 

“What’s wrong? Tight ?” 

Father Bartl, the Franciscan monk from the Reutte Monastery, 
had indeed thought he was dealing with a drunken man, for 
Milton had smelt strongly of wine. Nevertheless, the giant had 
taken the supposed reveller into his arms and dragged him 
laboriously to the first houses of Reutte. There he found a hand- 
sledge, upon which he laid the sick man and dragged him, 
helped by some boys on skis, to the monastery in the market-place, 
where he had undressed the unconscious man and then realized 
that this was no toper, but a man seriously ill. 

The Pater Guardian and some other monks had helped 
Father Bartl. 

“Fetch Doktor Rammerstorfer !” the giant had called to the 
boys before reaching the monastery, and five or six of them had 
dashed off on their skis to find the doctor, who was not at home. 

‘I know him,”’ said one short, fat monk. ‘‘He was here once 
before, lived in Hirschen.” 

“A bad attack of influenza, and probably complications,” 
the little doctor said seriously, after examining the patient. 
“You'll have to keep him here some time ; it might kill him to 
move him. Shall I engage a nurse ?” 

Father Bartl burst out : 

“Rather! A strapping, clean young nurse would be just the 
thing for a Franciscan monastery, wouldn’t she ?” 

The Pater Guardian looked at the speaker disapprovingly ; 
he did not like such unseemly jests. 

“No, no, Herr Doktor! Just tell us what to do and the 
patient shall lack nothing. We are followers of St. Francis.” 

“First, you must have this cell thoroughly warmed ; it’s like 
an ice-house. Of course, you, with your thick cassocks, don’t 
notice it. And now—good lord—yes, now I recognize the 
patient ! It’s that American who talks like a Viennese. He 
lived in Hirschen two years ago.” 

“Yes, that’s the man,”’ the little fat one broke in. “I said 
so at once.” 

It was three and a half weeks before Milton Byrnes recovered 
consciousness. ‘The influenza was complicated by an attack of 
brain fever, and it was entirely due to the self-sacrificing care of 
Dr. Rammerstorfer and the monks that the patient survived the 
crisis. The ticket for his luggage had been found in Milton’s 
notecase, besides his passport, other documents and some 
money, and his things had been brought from Reutte station. 
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Haggard and hollow-eyed, Milton listened to Father Bartl 
as he told the story, pulling cigarettes out of a corner of his wide 
collar and from the most unlikely parts of his cassock, and puffing 
continuously : 

“Yes, indeed, I certainly thought you were tight, and so 
you were, partly. I heard only a few days ago that you’d 
stopped at Richlbach in a fever and drunk half a litre of hot 
wine.” Father Bartl chuckled. “Yes ! My word, you smelt like 
a barrel !”’ 

‘‘And you carried me all the way through the thick snow to 
Reutte ?” 

“That was nothing.” The giant got up and stretched him- 
self. ‘‘I’m pretty strong ; but it was a bit risky, perhaps, for I’d 
had my appendix out not long before.” 

Milton stretched his bony hand out from under the blanket 
and held it out to the monk. 

*“How can I thank you, Father ?” 

‘We don’t need thanks; we’re Franciscans,” Father Bartl 
replied, as he pulled some matches from his cowl and a crumpled 
cigarette from the sleeve of his cassock. 

‘Are you completely abandoned ?” came a voice from the 
door. The startled monk turned about and hurriedly concealed 
the cigarette and matches. 

In the doorway stood Dr. Rammerstorfer. He stepped 
up to the sinner with a look of reproach. He scarcely reached 
the monk’s shoulders, and Milton could scarcely repress a smile 
when he saw the monk’s crestfallen expression. 

‘Please pull the bedclothes up to your mouth,” Rammer- 
storfer ordered his patient, who at once obeyed. Then the doctor 
opened the window to let out the cigarette-smoke. 

‘That was very thoughtless of you, Father Bartl, smoking 
out a sick-room like that. I should have expected you to have 
more sense.”’ 

Milton had to accept the monks’ hospitality for another few 
weeks and then he moved into the Hotel Hirsch, where he had a 
vast room with five windows on the second floor. The March 
sun was that year extraordinarily kind, and although the snow 
outside lay eight feet deep the thermometer in the mornings rose 
as high as thirty-five and forty degrees. The mild air assisted 
Milton’s recovery, and the host and the daughters of the house 
vied with one another in their attentions to the convalescent, so 
that, thanks also to his strong constitution, he soon felt strong 
enough to undertake quite long excursions. He often had long 
conversations with the doctor, and now, for the first time in his 
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life, met with a physician who was not only an expert, but also 
a man with a heart who suffered with his patients, sacrificed 
himself for them, and?was up and about day and night whenever 
there was a chance of relieving suffering. 

This was a doctor who might have been a brilliant example 
to all his colleagues, a minister to humanity of a kind rare enough 
in the world. 

In Father Bartl, a Southern Tyrolese, Milton learned to know 
a real bluffson of Nature. Still young in years, the Father was 
fond of a joke, and was an excellent musician who had formed an 
orchestra from among the jovial inhabitants of the little town, 
which he maintained in an exemplary state of discipline. To 
Milton he seemed a second Abraham, a Santa Clara, with whom 
he had often talked. He attended a rehearsal of the orchestra, 
and it cost him an effort not to laugh aloud when the conductor 
called his musicians by names culled from zoology, or indicated 
their pathological condition with robust and apt expressions. 

‘“Mordsrindvtech !”” he roared to one player who had played 
a wrong note on the clarionet, and this was followed by such 
affectionate expressions as Hornochs, Trottel, Bladist, and 
Mordshund. And meanwhile the Father puffed away at one 
cigarette after another, and often rubbed his forefinger down the 
side of his nose while the sweat broke from his forehead. 

Milton passed from one window to another in his room 
drinking in the beauty of the Alps, which closely surrounded 
Reutte. It was his last day in the place; he had decided 
to leave on the morrow because he had been seized by an 
unquenchable longing for Monica. During the first few days 
after he had become conscious again he had not thought of her 
at all ; but as his thoughts cleared she came back to his memory 
and he wanted to write to her to tell her he was ill and ask her to 
come at once and nurse him back to health. After a short reflec- 
tion, however, he refrained. Many of the people living in the 
place would turn up their noses at the girl because they could not 
respect, much less understand, such a noble relationship. No ; 
he must not expose his dearest to such slights, although he knew 
that she would not worry about what people said. Later, when 
he was fully recovered, he would return to Vienna and surprise 
Monica, convince himself with his own eyes as to whether she 
remembered him. But at once he was ashamed of such thoughts 
and took himself to task for thinking ill of the noblest of women. 
He remembered that Monica had often told him she was not as 
good as he had always imagined her to be. She was only good 
to him and to people she loved ; on the other hand, she could be 
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uncommonly rude to people she did not like. But whenever 
she spoke of this he would merely shake his head incredulously, 
take her in his arms, and kiss her heartily. 

As his recovery progressed, his plan to seek out Monica grew 
increasingly uncertain, and when he made up his mind to leave 
Reutte he had also decided not to return to Vienna, at any rate 
for the time being. She would certainly by now have recovered 
a little from the parting ; his picture would be fading in her mind ; 
he should not, would not, disturb her peace of mind again. 

He passed from one window to another, taking leave of the 
mountains which he had come to know and love so intimately. 
The Sduling towered sheer to heaven like a threatening finger, 
with the clenched fist of the other three fingers and thumb below 
in a white glove, which seemed torn where the sun had melted 
the snow on the exposed places and laid bare the rocks. The 
mountain rose more than two thousand feet. Milton took 
specially tender leave of the hill with the idyllic Urisee, for there 
he had often wandered alone, dreaming of Monica and the 
magical hours he had spent with her. His eye, hungry for beauty, 
strayed over to the Tauernberg, the white-clad Thameller, 
two thousand two hundred and forty metres to the Klausenwand 
and Schlossberg. Below him, shivering children, accompanied 
by schoolmasters and nuns, were crossing the market-place to the 
monastery church, and the sound of bells came over towards him. 

Men and women were on their way to service, for the inhabi- 
tanis of Reutte are religious and pray a great deal. The fact 
that there were even there also wolves in sheep’s clothing 
strengthened Milton in his opinion of the human race. Not 
everyone who goes on his knees to God every day and offers 
pious prayers to heaven is good at heart, as Christ, our example, 
was. So many use muttered prayers as a means of entering the 
kingdom of heaven through the back door. 

Milton found it hard to part from Father Bartl, but more so 
from little Dr. Rammerstorfer, whom he had found to be a 
man of real worth. 

He took a hearty farewell of Herr Kraus and his little ones. 
They had not been like the ordinary landlord, who has an eye on 
his guest’s purse ; they had cared for him and nursed him like 
real friends and were sorry to see him go. 

He said good-bye, too, to his four-footed friends, the dogs of 
Reutte, which spent the whole day playing in the deep snow and 
all loved him because he took an interest in them and always 
had his pockets full of sugar. As soon as they caught sight of him 
in the distance they would come bounding up, and even throw 
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him into the snow, unless he dodged cleverly, and would leap 
and dance, yapping round him. 

The Reutte idyll had come to an end. Accompanied by 
his friend, and greeted from all sides on his way to the station, 
answering the pleasant good-byes, he strode on, sad at heart. 
Why had it not been granted him to lead a quiet, contemplative 
life like these people ? Why did he not return to this secluded 
corner of the earth to write and think and pass his days in peace ? 
With Monica that would have been a splendid life. But his 
beloved was right: he was not born to settle down; some 
atavistic nomadic urge drove him from place to place, leaving him 
no peace. How unhappy had been those last months in Vienna ! 
He would have been up and away long before had not love 
chained him to Monica ; only for her sake had he restrained 
himself. And the fact that he did not succeed in frightening her 
away by his outrageous behaviour was a result of his love. He 
was no liar and he was incapable of assuming qualities he did not 
possess. 

Dr. Rammerstorfer parted from his patient cordially at 
the station. The clever little doctor was so fertile in ideas one 
would never have expected to find in this beautiful but secluded 
spot, that Milton had christened him the little mutineer. His 
sound philosophy might have brought saner views of life to many 
modern philosophers who, entangled in perverse theories, 
poison innocent minds and pour out their flowery phrases upon 
mankind. 

“Well, God keep you, Herr Byrnes, and don’t go doing such 
silly things any more. Next time it will finish you off. Don’t 
forget you’re getting older, and anyone who’s led such a restless 
life as yours begins to go to pieces earlier than others ; these 
Tyrolese, for instance.” 

“Tll remember, my dear Doktor; and, once again, my 
deepest and most sincere thanks for the self-sacrificing care you 
have given me.” 

“Don’t say any more about it. It’s a doctor’s duty ; and, 
besides, you’ve paid me for it.” 

‘And what a ridiculous fee it was! My dear man, you must 
learn to value your services at their true worth. You’re working 
yourself to death for a mere pittance.” 

“T’ve often told you it’s easy enough to talk. It’s all right 
asking for more, but what happens when the poor devils have 
nothing ?” 

‘But what about the others with stockings full ?”’ 

‘Oh, let’s leave them that, my dear friend. That’s Capital ! 
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I mustn’t mention that, for I’ve a rival. If I did, the people 
would go to him and I shouldn’t be any better off.” 

In the train Milton thought over Rammerstorfer’s words 
and felt regret that so splendid a fellow should be exploited, 
often in the most shameless way, by his fellow-men. It was the 
same all the world over ; one was always doing one’s best to make 
things difficult and embitter another’s little life. Here his train 
of thought was pulled up and he looked before him, serious and 
embarrassed. Could he cast stones at others? Should he not 
first remove the beam from his own eye? Was he not a great 
deal worse than any of these he was condemning? Had he not 
deserted Herta, the woman who had devoted her life to him ? 
And Monica, whose heart he had broken, whose life he had 
perhaps ruined ? Never again would he enter into friendship 
with anyone, for to all he brought misfortune. He wondered 
whether Monica had already settled down a bit ; whether she 
was still suffering from their separation. Was it not much better 
for him to return to Vienna and talk things over with her? He 
still loved her, there was no doubt about that, but he ought not 
to bring misfortune upon her, as he had done upon all with whom 
he had come into close touch. All? No, not Lopez. This 
startled him, for he had quite forgotten the little Portuguese, 
and no sooner had he reached Munich than he had his luggage 
taken to the Hotel Konigshof, rang up Hamburg, and was 
greatly relieved to hear that Lopez was not only prospering, but 
even thinking of getting married. 

“Well, well,’ Milton thought as if to console himself. ‘Then 
he’s forgotten the girl for whose sake he killed three people ! 
And what’s the good of me worrying about women ?”’ But these 
thoughts did not satisfy him, for he knew that he was deceiving 
himself. 

His capital had melted away, for he was not good with money, 
and now he had to begin to think about finding a new job. 

In Hamburg, Berlin, Munich, and especially in Vienna, he 
had sold one diamond after another, and spent money freely, 
though he was not the sort to haunt night clubs. Even the small 
advance he had received for his new book was almost exhausted. 

In Reutte and its neighbourhood he had painted a few 
pictures, and these he tried to sellin Munich. A dealer at once 
recognized the unusual wild style of this painter, and, knowing 
his Pappenheimer, he at once guessed that this artist, in spite of 
living in the distinguished Ko6nigshof, was in need of money, and 
offered him a very low price. Milton looked the man up and 
down, walked to the door, opened it, and said : 
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‘““You’re wanted in your shop, Herr Wertheimer.” 

Without a word of reply, the dealer left the hotel. 

Milton confided in the manager and asked for the addresses 
of private picture-buyers or prominent artists who might give 
him advice. 

The very next morning Milton sold a picture for a thousand 
marks, and in addition was given a tip to show his pictures in 
Karlsruhe, where, he was informed, an exhibition was shortly 
to be held which would certainly be visited by many buyers from 
abroad. 

Karlsrulie. Wasn’t that where Beatrice lived, one of Monica’s 
younger sisters? Yes! He remembered his sweetheart telling 
him shortly before his departure that Beace, as she called Beatrice, 
was private secretary to a scholar in Karlsruhe. 


CHAPTER NINETEEN 


A GREAT change had come about in Monica’s appearance. 
Though not yet thirty, she would discover fresh gleams of grey 
every morning when she combed back her thick, soft hair. 
Moreover, she had grown markedly thinner, for she ate little, 
had no appetite, and slept only in snatches, lying awake most of 
the night gazing up at Milton’s portrait or reading his letters. 

Where could he be? Why did he give no sign of life? If 
only he would write! She did rot want to burden him with 
complaints and declarations of affection, but he ought to write 
and let her know that he was well and getting along all right. 

Toni Nechluda was not having a comfortable time with her 
companion. Monica was disinclined for conversation and still 
less disposed for music. Nothing, however, gave her employer 
greater delight than when Monica sat at the piano in the evenings 
singing old French folk songs or genuine Southern negro songs 
with her lovely melodious voice and to her own skilful accom- 
paniment. Toni could have listened to her for hours. 

During the last few months, Monica had but rarely indulged 
her mistress’s passion, and when she did she generally broke down 
in a sentimental song because the tears would blind her eyes and 
sobs shake her. 

The Viennese woman had a sympathetic heart, and although 
her companion never complained about her sorrow, Toni had 
known since that night when Monica had come home so late how 
the situation stood, and was not surprised that the girl now only 
rarely made use of her free days. 

The postman called three times a day, and each time Monica 
would receive him, snatch the letters eagerly from his hand and 
examine the writing on the envelopes for a letter from Milton. 
Her sisters, who were scattered over the whole world, did not 
write. Now and again there would be a letter from her mother 
in Hebron, or a friend who had at one time been a singer in the 
Vienna State Opera would send a line, but there was never a word 
from her beloved. 

Weeks, months passed. Often she was on the point of setting 
out fer Innsbruck or Reutte to see whether he was there, or even 
whether he was still alive. Though Milton had a strong physique 
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and iron nerves, it was still possible that something might have 
happened to him, that he was lying ill somewhere there with no 
loving hand to tend him. 

The deserted woman’s despair increased and finally she decided 
to leave Vienna, which hurt her, because all the byways, streets, 
squares, parks, and mountains reminded her of her loved one. 
Here she had walked with him, there she had sat beside him. 
And how she had listened to his every word, especially when he 
talked in the Vienna dialect! And now, being forced to hear 
this form of speech was depressing her and driving her away. 
She reflected. No! It would not do. There were still many 
pictures he had painted in the Baumgarten, and he had asked 
her, if ever he needed his work, to see that it was well packed 
and senttohim. And soshe was condemned to remain in Vienna, 
chained to this town she had learned to love so deeply and which 
now had the effect of a cemetery upon her. 

Toni often tried to comfort the grieving girl, but her crude 
though well-meant words irritated Monica more than the 
dreadful thoughts that assailed her, and she asked her employer 
bluntly not to talk to her about Milton. 

Only the certainty that Milton would one day need her held 
her back from suicide. 

“Fraulein, Fraulein Monica, look here; a letter! From 
Herr Byrnes, for a certainty !” 

Monica, who had just come in from shopping, snatched the 
letter almost rudely from Toni’s hand. Yes, it was his writing ! 
The letter was from Munich. He was so near, and for months 
had written no word! How inconsiderate ! But immediately 
she found an excuse for him. He was the artist, not to be judged 
by ordinary standards. She wanted to be alone while she read 
the letter, so she ran to her room, cut open the envelope, and 
unfolded the sheet of paper. 


My dear Monica, 


She dropped the paper. This sounded frigid as ice. His letters, 
when he was in Vienna, had begun with the most endearing 
expressions : ‘““My baby’, “My own sweet girl’, “My one and 
only”. Now he addressed her insipidly as an acquaintance, a 
friend or relative. 


My dear Monica, 
You’re angry with me, and you’re right ; for I treated you shame- 
fully. But there’s something inside me that forces me to do so. 
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Monica, girl, believe me, I love you still just as much as before, but I 
must never bind myself to you. There lives within me the certainty that 
some day I shall return to you never to part. An invisible bond joins us, 
and this bond 1s made of something that cannot be broken. Forgive me, 
sweetheart ; I know you've suffered and are certainly suffering still. But 
I, too, am suffering that we cannot always be together, for the fear of 
bringing upon you the same disaster I have brought to all who have been 
dear to me keeps me away from you. 

Monica, my sweetheart, believe me, the day will come when I shall 
be back with you. Write and tell me that you believe what I say. 

Baby, will you be kind enough to have all the pictures that are still in 
Baumgarten sent at once to the station at Karlsruhe? I shall await 
your answer at the Hétel Konigshof, and in a few days I’m going to 
Karlsruhe, where I shall be at the H6tel Grossherzogin Mathilde. Lots 
of tender kisses. 

Milton. 

P.S. If I remember right, you told me that your sister Beatrice 1s in 
Karlsruhe. Shall I look her up ? Please send me her address. 


Monica sat long, thinking. What a strange person he is! 
He loves me, for he is no liar, but he’s restless, and it’s this unhappy 
illusion that he brings misery to other people that drives him 
about the world, gives him no rest. 

Yes, she was convinced that he loved her and would one day 
return to her, that she must wait patiently for him, bearing all the 
sorrows of loneliness and her yearning for the man she loved. 

Toni gladly consented to her going to Baumgarten, even 
proposed to accompany her and wait in a café somewhere until 
she was ready. 

Monica found a carpenter and supervised the packing of the 
pictures and their collection by a carrier, who had to promise to 
take the greatest care of them. 

Monica wrote Milton a letter—not too long. She told him 
that she believed what he said and would wait for him, were it 
for years. Her love for him was unchanged ; he was her one and 
only, her idol for whose well-being she prayed. He was not to 
worry about her, for she loved only him, and if from time to time 
he would send her a few lines she would be eternally grateful. 
She sent him Beatrice’s address and asked him to call and see 
her sister. 

She sent Beatrice a long letter by the same post. 

Monica then felt a sense of relief, although she was still 
deeply unhappy at having to be without Milton and his love. 


CHAPTER* TWENTY 


MiLTON’s meeting with Monica’s sister was a strange one. 

Beace had learned something of Milton Byrnes’s life from her 
sister. She had read his books and was really anxious to meet 
the man who had managed to melt and capture Monica’s cold 
heart. Beace had guessed the nature of the relationship between 
them, although she did not know anything for certain. She was 
tolerant, for, like her sisters, she had been much in the world. 
She, too, was possessed to some extent by wander-fever. She 
wanted to know the world, and like all intelligent American 
women—who are not too plentiful—she was scornful of the 
backwardness of her fellow-countrymen who imagined they were 
the only nation on earth and possessed a monopoly of virtue and 
wisdom. 

Like Monica, she had soon become estranged from her home. 
In Hebron there was no possibility of learning anything, and 
when Beace thought of the curriculum of the high school in the 
little town she could not help feeling amazed that, in a country 
so unusually advanced in technology, education should be so 
incredibly primitive. It was fortunate for the Leid girls that they 
had their eyes open and continued their own education ; all but 
Christine, whose earnest piety made her different and for that 
very reason rather more backward than her sisters. They had 
an urge to see the world, and as there was little to bind them to 
their home they were hardly fledged before they left the nest. 

Beatrice was a lively girl, much less moody than her eldest 
sister. ‘“‘Life is short,’’ she told herself, ‘‘and if in these short 
days there is something to be experienced, one ought not to miss 
it, so long as it is nothing likely to harm one’s character.” 

She earned her living as a skilled typist and secretary. She 
commanded a good salary, for her linguistic qualifications were 
in great demand, as, in addition to English, French and German, 
she was profic.ent also in Italian. 

The four Leid sisters were modest in the demand they made 
upon life and never knew how to sell their talents at their full value. 

After situations in Boston, New York, and Harrisburg, Beace 
was employed in the office of the Norddeutscher Lloyd in Phila- 


delphia, and because of her efficiency was soon transferred to 
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Bremen. The beautiful old town proved too dull and cold for 
the Hebron judge’s vivacious daughter, and although she was in 
receipt of a more than adequate salary, she could not stand the 
place long, and accepted appointments, first at Marseilles and 
then at Turin, whence she obtained a post in Aarau, and lastly 
one in Karlsruhe. Beace enjoyed life in her own way and was 
by nature fundamentally different from Monica. She could not 
summon up the same enthusiasm for Milton’s books as her sister 
had done, but all the same she was eager to make the acquaint- 
ance of the man to whom Monica was so deeply attached. 

Milton Byrnes was astonished to find flowers and a basket 
of fruit in his room at the hotel. A card bearing the name 
‘Beatrice Leid”’ gave him the explanation. He realized at once 
that it was Monica, who knew his passion for flowers and fruit, 
that he had to thank for this attention, and he at once looked up 
Beatrice’s address in Monica’s letter and sent an hotel servant 
with an invitation to his sweetheart’s sister. 

The Karlsruhe committee were long in deciding to grant the 
American room for his pictures in the exhibition. The old 
stick-in-the-muds, and even some of the younger painters, too, 
found Milton’s work too stimulating. Malton won the day by a 
single vote, but his pictures were given a place only in the last 
room of the exhibition. This room was acknowledged among 
those in the know as the place allotted to the inferior pictures. 

In the evening Beace and Milton were sitting together. She 
wanted to learn all the news about her sister in Vienna, and he, 
not knowing whether she was fully informed, was reserved and 
did not say a word that might betray the closeness of his relation- 
ship with Monica. 

Some mysterious power brought the two together daily and 
their friendship deepened. 

Beace was not like Monica in appearance, but she was 
equally attractive once one came to know her. 

Beace spent every free hour in Milton’s company. At mid- 
day they lunched in small, quiet Weinstuben, and in the evening 
they went to the theatre or cinema, and Beace then would give 
Milton her hand, and did not withdraw it when he pressed it. 

Milton imagined himself with Monica, but the illusion did 
not convince him, as the girl sitting beside him was a quite differ- 
ent being, and the answering pressure of her hand stirred his 
blood. He noticed that she was no longer following what was 
going on on the stage, and if they were in a cinema she did not 
know what was happening on the screen or what the shadows on 
it meant. 
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They wrote joint postcards to Monica, and he, in his inno- 
cence, spoke enthusiastically of Beace. He thought that it would 
please the lonely girl in Vienna, and was quite oblivious of the 
way in which he was arousing her jealousy, tearing her heart as 
though with knives. 

The replies came at long intervals, and not until much later 
did Milton realize how inexpressibly it had hurt Monica that 
the man for whom alone she lived had now taken a liking for her 
sister and was for ever lost to her. 

Although the hanging committee of the exhibition had placed 
Milton’s pictures so badly, it soon became known among con- 
noisseurs that the room which usually contained work of indiffer- 
ent interest this time held the finest pictures in the exhibition. 

An interview, which was given a prominent place in the 
Badische Landeszeitung, made Milton's pictures popular. People 
were anxious to see his works, and inevitably many private 
individuals, but even more art dealers from the large towns of 
Europe, bought the American’s pictures. 

The interview had been engineered from Vienna by Monica. 
Her one thought was to have her beloved Milton in the lime- 
light. She made a whole series of plans for helping him, hitting 
upon the wildest ideas. For this reason, after long thought, she 
decided to ring up the Badische Landeszeitung in the name of one 
of the most prominent Vienna newspapers, and ask for an inter- 
view of three columns for publication in the Vienna paper. The 
return request whether the Badische Landeszeitung might also 
publish the interview, since there could be no question of com- 
peting against the Vienna sheet, was granted. 

‘You must not forget” (Monica was finding it difficult to 
keep up the masculine voice over the telephone) “that this crazy 
American’s art marks the tendency we have to expect in the 
immediate future. He’s a genius, and his work is the most 
remarkable that exists to-day in the sphere of painting. Baron 
Rothschild and the Italian millionaire, Ponciatti, have both 
bought some of his works.” 

Milton was completely amazed when the newspaper reporter, 
to whom it was impossible to deny a knowledge of art, spoke of the 
'ggdeneaatas that had been made by Rothschild and Ponciatti, and 

e very nearly blurted out the truth, and would have done so 
had not Beace, who was sitting at his side, at once grasped the 
situation and pinched his leg. 

‘‘How stupid and unpractical you are !” she cried out when 
the art expert had gone. “‘Can’t you see that the Vienna com- 
mission is certainly eyewash ?” 
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“How ?” 

“Well, have you any connections with the Vienna Press ? 
And has Rothschild or the Italian bought a picture from you ?” 

“No ! But what makes you think——” 

“Oh, how dense you are! _ I knew at once that Monica had 
done it.” 

“Did she write to you about it ?” 

“No, you old idiot, but I guessed it, and it wasn’t very 
difficult since the commission came from the Vienna paper.” 

“But supposing they find out? Supposing Monica... 
They'll think Pve ... 

“Oh, don’t be so simple! The exhibition will be over in a 
week, and then they’d have to prove that you wangled it. 

“You see,” Beace cried when Milton told her how the 
buyers had fallen over one another to get the pictures, and that 
several dealers had wanted to bind him down to selling his work 
exclusively to them—‘‘you see, it doesn’t matter twopence 
now if they accuse you of getting the interview into the paper by 
a hoax ; the main thing is and will remain that Monica did the 
right thing.” 

‘But in the letter I had from her yesterday she flatly denies 
having had anything to do with the business !” 

‘You can’t teach me anything about Monica. She doesn’t 
want either blame or praise, but she’d die for you ten times over 
if it would help you.” 

They spent evening after evening together, and at the week- 
end they went into the mountains, writing postcards to Monica 
from everywhere, and giving no thought to the fact that they 
were torturing the poor girl and themselves playing with fire. 

Their hand-pressing became longer and warmer, their glances 
ever more questioning, and often they would remain silent for 
whole minutes, not daring to look at each other. The fleeting 
kiss which Milton always gave Beace at her door had become 
passionate. 

Milton felt the wrong and danger of his conduct, but always 
tried to excuse himself on the grounds that he was loving the 
sister through Beace, and that to him Beace and Monica were one 
and the same. 

Beatrice awoke from the dream before it was too late. When 
she had first known Milton, she had not understood how Monica 
could have been so desperately in love with this man ; but soon 
she was herself caught by the magic of his personality. After 
coming home from a meeting with him, she would turn and toss, 
wide awake in bed, and swear to herself that she must leave Milton 
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while she could. The exhibition would soon be ended, and then 
there would be no further reason for her to remain. She thought 
of her sister. She must not, under any circumstances, rob Monica 
of her sweetheart. But in the morning all her resolutions were 
forgotten, and at midday she would hurry to lunch with him arid 
would find him waiting impatiently and scolding her for being 
late again. 

The exhibition was closed and Beace urged Milton to go 
away. She wanted him to be out of her reach, for she was 
afraid that she would not be able much longer to conceal her 
feelings from him. 

“You must get away from Karlsruhe, Milton. The Badtsche 
Landeszettung will soon be getting the interview back from Vienna, 
if that hasn’t already happened, and then there’ll be the devil to 
pay. If you’ve gone, they'll let the affair blow over to spare 
themselves the exposure.” 

That evening she had almost followed him into his room. 
Her every nerve was quivering, for on the way home through the 
dark park he had swept her to him and pressed a long, passionate 
kiss on her lips. She had lain limp in his arms, suffering his 
kisses. 

“Good-bye, Milton. Think of Monica and go to-morrow, 
J mustn’t see you again.” 

So saying, she drew his head down, kissed him, and, before 
he could stop her, ran away. At the corner, she jumped into a 
taxi and urged the driver to get away at once. 

Milton immediately took the next taxi and followed her, but 
his car was held up at the next cross-roads, and when he reached 
the house where Beace lived the other taxi had just driven away 
and the gate was already shut. 

The following day Milton tried to get into touch with Beatrice, 

but could get no reply. She refused to speak to him or see him 
again, 
Only now did he fully realize how atrociously he had behaved, 
not only to Monica but also to Beatrice herself. He now knew 
that he did not love Beace, that it was only his senses that had 
been attracted to her. He asked her in a long letter to forgive 
him, not to let Monica know anything, and not to think too 
hardly of him. He sent the letter to Beatrice Leid, together with 
a large bouquet of roses, packed his things, and left the town by 
the next train. 

Beace buried her face in the roses and wept bitterly. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


Lopez leaped into the air, and, before everybody, clasped the slim, 
elegant gentleman’s neck. Many people thought that the little 
man pouring out torrents of words had gone mad, and prepared 
to come to the gentleman’s aid, until they saw the latter laughing 
heartily and pushing the little man forcibly away from him. 

‘‘Pull yourself together, you little Benedick. Marriage seems 
to suit you ; you’ve gone quite fat. And now tell me the truth : 
have you been saving ?”’ 

“Do you want some money? Tell me how much, Fritz !’ 
To Lopez, Milton was still Fritz, as he had called him on board 
the Paraquilla. ‘‘How much, Fritz? Three thousand marks? 
Oh sacri, that’s a lot of escudos, a big lot ; you can buy a whole 
village for three thousand marks in Portugal. Oh, Madonna ! 
Tell me if you want money.” 

“That’s all right, little man ; I’ve got plenty. I only wanted 
to know whether you’d really been saving up.”’ 

“Why not, Fritz? You fixed things for me and I had to work. 
You know I belong to you and my money is yours.” 

“It’s lucky you didn’t fall into anyone else’s hands ; you 
could easily have been fleeced. But, tell me, how are things ? 
You were going to get married, or are you married already ?” 

“Yes, it’s done, Fritz. You said I could, Fritz, when I talked 
to you on the telephone.” 

“Well, then, show me your wife. I’d like to meet her.”’ 

“Tl go with you when work’s finished.”’ 

That evening Milton sat in the spacious room behind the 
cigar-and-paper shop which Lopez’s young wife, a plump girl 
from the Vierlanden, had brought with her on her marriage. 
A pretty little fair-headed boy of three climbed on to Milton’s 
lap and looked into his face. 

“Oh! How brown you are—like Carlo !’ 

‘Does he call his father Carlo ?”’ 

“T’m not his father,’ Lopez laughed. “I’ve only known 
Hanne two years, and the boy’s three. His father is a very fine 
gentleman ana pays Hanne a hundred marks a month.” 

‘‘Whatever are you saying, Carlo!” his wife exclaimed, a 
blush passing over her face. 

3977 M 
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“You know, Mr. Byrnes, I was only a silly little girl when I 
came to Hamburg and Georg Peterson took me in. But he was 
better behaved than many men in Hamburg, and when the boy 
came he bought me a business, and he pays a hundred marks a 
month for the boy, as Carlo has told you.” 

““That’s fine, Fritz, isn’t it? And he’s never been once to 
look at Willi. But Willi and me hold together against Hanne.” 

So there were still happy people in the world. Milton, not 
feeling inclined to go back to the hotel, walked up the Steindann. 
He wanted to have another look at the life at Sankt Pauli. His 
thoughts were still with Lopez and his family—simple folk, almost 
without needs, and yet quite happy. 

This young Portuguese had committed what amounted to 
murder and yet had the high spirits of a child ! Had Milton not 
freed him, his bones would long since have been bleaching in the 
scorching tropical sands. That he himself had risked his life, 
Milton did not consider. Only one thought filled his mind : 
this man has saved you from grave danger, so you can’t leave 
him in the lurch if he needs you. And this good chap, brought 
back among his fellow-men, had become an honest and efficient 
workman, content with very little and saving every penny he could 
spare, his whole ambition concentrated on being able in fifteen 
or twenty years’ time to own a little house outside the town in 
which to end his days in peace—an aim, simple though it might 
be, worth living for. 

And what goal had he, Milton? None. In this very town 
he had tried years before to end his life. A girl’s hand had held 
him back. 

Had Monica done him a good turn? What was it she had 
always protested? “It was destiny.” But was there such a 
thing as destiny? Yes, his beloved was right ; there was, and 
to-day had brought it all back to his mind. Who would have 
saved Lopez from the gallows? Anyone else? No. It had 
been destiny that he should have been preserved from suicide in 
order to bring the white-slaver to the gallows and save Lopez 
from death. And it was also destiny that had brought them 
together again, him and the woman who had refused to let him 
die. And so it must also have been destiny that had caused him 
to desert Monica, meet Beatrice, and now reach again the starting- 
point of his Odyssey. 

‘To the devil with destiny !”’ he cried, and mingled with the 
crowds on the Reeperbahn. 

‘Always the same, always the same !” he brooded. ‘‘How 
gay it all looks, but what is going on in the people’s minds? 
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Why wasn’t I born a child of simple parents, modest in my claims 
on life like these people? A few glasses of beer, a visit to a 
cinema with a girl picked up a few hours before, a few kisses with 
a new acquaintance, and to-morrow back at sea or in some tread- 
mill where a man lives for pay-day.” 

‘“‘That’s priceless, that’s priceless! Man! Man! Well, all 
I can say is : That’s priceless ! Who does a fellow meet in Ham- 
burg? Why, all the scum he’s lost sight of in Africa. That’s 
priceless !” 

“Hansen, old friend! Just think of running into you ! 
And if it comes to that, what are you doing here? On leave, of 
course, or . . . perhaps on your honeymoon ?” 

“Man !” Hansen roared, so that people turned round to look 
at him. ‘‘That’s just priceless! The best joke I’ve heard for a 
longtime. Honeymoon! Priceless! No! My good penny-a- 
liner and dauber! Marriage? No! Not on your life! We've 
got our black beauties down there ; why heap a load on one’s 
back here ? And let me tell you, my great artist, I’m in business 
here, quite in a big way in the south-west. Won’t you come 
along ?” 

“No, thanks! I’ve had my bellyful of Africa. Not for the 
present, at any rate.” 

“Oh, well, do you know there’s ninnies who thought up to a 
short time ago that the inexhaustible gold and diamond mines 
actually existed in the Besi-Besi Mountains ?” 

‘And don’t they think so now ?” 

“Oh, the whole hoax has come out! My good friend, that 
was a fine bit of work you did. They had to turn out the 
soldiers to keep back the rush. Two Portuguese—regular gang- 
sters they must have been—managed in the end to get a concession 
out of the Governor. They floated a company and raised a heap 
of money, then went off with three or four hundred men, spent 
months searching in the mountains, and then vamoosed into 
English territory after touching their shareholders for a few more 
thousands. The English weren’t keen about their new friends, 
and handed them over.” 

‘“‘Can you remember what their names were ?” 

“Well, just wait a moment. One had a name that sounded 
like a German poet.” 

““Chamusca ?” 

‘“‘That’s right! Then perhaps you know the second, too ?” 

*““Gaviao ?” 

“Right again !”” Hansen bent over towards Milton. ‘‘Were 
they your accomplices that time, eh ?” 
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‘‘Are you mad? Those are the two blackguards I was nearly 


hanged for ; the ruffans who murdered my blacks.” 
“Then you'll be pleased to hear that just before I came 


away the bright pair breathed their last on the gallows at 


Benguella.”’ 
“At last! I’m jolly glad to hear it, but it won’t bring the 


poor blacks back to life.” 
‘““Come along with me, Byrnes ; I’m off to Paris to-morrow. 
We can amuse ourselves even better there than here.”’ 


‘““That’s an idea. I’m with you.” 


CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 


WoMEN, particularly women who are genuinely in love, have an 
uncommonly fine power of divination, and Monica felt what was 
happening in Karlsruhe. Not all the letters and postcards could 
keep from her the knowledge that bonds of affection were being 
woven between Beatrice and Milton, and the fear that her loved 
one would be stolen from her for ever by her own sister was 
confirmed in Milton’s letters. Again he mentioned how nice 
Beace was and that she was spending every free hour with him. 

Monica asked for a week’s leave of absence. She meant to go 
to Karlsruhe and watch and listen to the pair secretly, ‘to discover 
whether her suspicion was well-founded. 

Toni granted the week, but wanted to come with her and not 
be left alone. 

“Only if you’ll promise to do without my help completely ; 
otherwise Ill do without the holiday.” 

Monica watched her sister and her lover from a distance for 
three days, and what she saw rent her heart in twain. She was 
not one of those women who rush in on such occasions and make 
scenes ; she was one of those who bury their sorrows deep in their 
hearts. 

Milton escorted Beace to the house door and there after a 
prolonged farewell gave her a quick kiss. 

Monica was present on the last evening that Milton spent in 
Karlsruhe, saw him with Beace in the theatre-restaurant, saw the 
embrace in the park and all the rest, and feared that the worst 
had already happened. She watched the scene in front of the 
hotel from a taxi, saw how Beace tore herself away and drove off, 
how he followed her and arrived at the house too late—all this 
Monica witnessed. She returned to her hotel heartbroken, and 
did not close an eye all night. She wondered whether she should 
go to Milton and demand an explanation, but decided against it 
because she thought he would think it dreadful of her to be spying 
upon him, and resolved that she would leave him for ever. 

In the late morning she decided to ring him up ; but not to 
talk to him and tell him that she was in Karlsruhe. No! She 
merely wanted to hear his voice and then gently lay down the 


receiver. 
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*““No, Mr. Byrnes has just driven to the station. He’s leaving 
Karlsruhe on the twelve o’clock train.’ 

“‘Can you tell me, perhaps, where he’s going to ?” 

‘Yes, Mr. Byrnes had a ticket for Hamburg.”’ 

Monica threw on her coat, rammed her hat on her head, 
took a taxi, and drove to the station. She would get a glimpse 
of him from some hidden place, see his dear face once more, for 
perhaps she would never be allowed to meet him again. She 
was in luck. He was standing in front of the bookstall buying a 
number of papers, and, as she saw, a postcard. She also saw him 
scribble a few words on the card, look round, catch sight of the 
pillar-box, and come walking towards her. She slipped quickly 
behind a time-table stand, and he passed her at a distance of 
less than two feet. She imagined she could detect the smell of 
his clothes and stood motionless, listening to the fall of the 
letter-box lid and to his footsteps as he passed her again. 

Why did she not rush forward? She remained spellbound 
where she stood. At last she ventured forth, just in time to see 
him get into the train, which immediately drew out of the 
station. With difficulty she suppressed a sob ; the tears started 
into her eyes, and she turned towards the exit. In front of the 
letter-box she stood still, wishing that her eyes could pierce the 
iron container. Who was that card addressed to which he had 
thrown into the slot? Of course it would be an affectionate 
farewell to Beace. Supposing she were to wait for the postman 
who would come to clear the box and ask him to give her the 
card Milton had written? Immediately she banished this 
stupid thought from her mind, for she knew that the man would 
not listen to such a request. Then slowly she left the station. 

‘“We’re going back to Vienna, Fraulein Nechluda.”’ 

“Oh, but why, Fraulein Monica? What have I made this 
long journey for, then? Better to go to Heidelberg and the 
Rhine. You promised me we could travel a bit.” 

‘All right, I will, but we must go to Vienna first. I’ve got to 
get back ; there’s an important letter for me there.” 

“Kati can send it on to us.” 

“If you like Il go alone, and meet you in Heidelberg.” 

“Oh, no, no! I don’t like travelling alone. I'll come with 
you.” 

All night Monica was kept awake by the hope that the card 
was addressed to her. They arrived in Vienna in the late after- 
noon, and the lovesick girl had to wait until the following morning 
for the postrnan. She waited for him at the door, tore the card 
from his hand and ran to her room, where she fell on her knees 
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and read and kissed again and again the lines in which Milton 
told her that he was going to Hamburg and would write to her 
from there. The letter ended with ‘“‘Millions of kisses and all my 
love.” Monica prayed, and thanked God for having made her 


happy again. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 


Paris lay far behind Milton Byrnes. The train stopped and, still 
heavy with sleep, he looked through the window, read ‘Lyon’, 
heard the cries of the newspaper-sellers and the shout of the train 
attendants : ‘“‘Lyon, vingt minutes !” 

He had to think where he was, took another look at the 
illuminated station sign, rose, stretched his arms wide, pulled his 
travelling-cap down over his face, shut the door behind him, and 
walked up and down the platform. Nervous travellers were 
hurrying along the train, and at some windows and carriage 
doors people with laughing or sad faces were saying good-bye 
to one another, porters were dragging loads of suitcases and 
other luggage, shouting continually, “Attention!” Luggage- 
trolleys gave their shrill shriek, scattering startled people aside ; 
cries of ‘‘Porteur / sounded on all sides, great and small thieves 
slipped between the unsuspecting travellers and stole whatever 
came to hand, in spite of the sharp eyes of two detectives. 

As the newspaper-wagon passed Milton he bought a Lyons 
evening paper, then looked along the row of books, and to his 
great astonishment discovered his latest novel in a French 
translation. A strip round the cover hailed the author as the 
““blus célébre écrivain du monde’. 

‘““*That’s priceless !? as Hansen would have said if he’d been 
here,” Milton muttered, and bought the book for twelve francs. 
‘And the publishers didn’t even take the trouble to tell me. 
Monica would have been sure to let me know in Karlsruhe if 
there were any letters for me, and the publisher knew well enough 
where to send them.” 

The time came for the train to start. Milton got into his 
carriage, walked along the corridor seeking the compartment 
with his two large leather cases and one small one on the rack. 
Then he thought he must have been mistaken, and went the whole 
length of the train until suddenly he recognized the seat he had 
taken in Paris by the various newspapers and pamphlets he had 
left lying there, and the packet of fruit sticking out from the little 
rack, 

“Hello! Monsieur le conducteur! Hi! My luggage has been 


stolen !’ 
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The guard came, and a lady in the next compartment related 
how a well-dressed man and a youth had entered Milton’s com- 
partment and come out again with three cases and an overcoat. 
She had seen the two through the window making for the 
exit. 

The train had long been under way and was roaring south- 
ward through the night. 

“Heavens ! They’ve taken my coat, too !” 

“Tickets, please.’ The train personnel had changed in 
Lyons. 

Yes, but where had he put it? Damnation! The ticket was 
in the stolen overcoat! And suddenly he remembered to his 
horror that his money was in the little attaché-case and that he 
had only a small sum on him. 

‘‘My ticket was in my overcoat and it has just been stolen.” 

The lady confirmed that Milton had got into the train at Paris 
as she had herself, and she had also seen him show his ticket to 
the inspector in the dining-car. 

The inspector looked from the woman to Milton, and, though 
he remained perfectly polite, his face expressed doubt. 

‘You'll have to pay excess from Lyons. I'll telegraph from the 
next station and report the loss. Where is Monsieur travelling 
to?” 

“Marseilles. But I can’t see why I’ve got to pay again when 
I bought a first-class ticket from Paris to Marseilles.” 

“Sorry, sir, but I can’t help it. If the inspector I relieved at 
Lyons confirms what you say, as I’ve no doubt at all he will, the 
money will be sent after you at once.” 

“Oh, well, how much is it to Marseilles ?” 

The inspector mentioned the fare. Milton was now seriously 
alarmed and broke out : 

“I haven’t got that much with me. I'll have to travel third- 
class.”’ 

‘Sorry, sir, there’s only first-class on this train.” 

‘““Excuse me,” the young lady said, turning to Milton. “‘Will 
you allow me to pay the money for you? Please don’t refuse ; 
I’m quite certain you will pay me back.” 

The thieves in Lyons were caught, but they hadn’t a centime 
of Milton’s money left and they had forced open the suitcases and 
sold practically the whole contents. 

Madame Louisette Legrand looked after the robbed man when 
they reached Marseilles, lending him money and inviting him 
to come with her to Oran, where she said she had a house, and as 
she had learned from the book bought in Lyons that Milton was 
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an author, she said that she was delighted to make his acquain- 
tance and to be able to help him out of his difficulty. 

A telegram was sent to the publisher in Leipzig asking him 
to send on at once by telegram Byrnes’ share of the proceeds of 
the sale of the French and other foreign translations. He must 
have five thousand marks to go on with. In an express letter, 
following the telegram, Milton threatened the publishing firm 
with proceedings because they had not advised him beforehand 
of the sale of the rights, as stipulated in the contract. 

Next day Milton received two thousand marks from Leipzig 
and was informed that a letter was following with a statement of 
the account. As the letter, and particularly the statement, did 
not give sufficient information, the publishers were informed that 
a Fraulein Monica Leid would be arriving in Leipzig in a few 
days and that she was authorized by Milton Byrnes to inspect 
the books, and was commissioned, in case the firm refused this 
permission, to take steps immediately to establish the author’s 
rights. 

: At the same time Monica received a letter from Milton. He 
told her of his ill luck and of the difference of opinion he had had 
with the publishing firm, and asked her to go to Leipzig with the 
authority enclosed, put everything in order on his behalf, and 
send the sum received by telegram to the Hétel D’Angleterre, 
Cannebiére, Marseilles. 

Although the letter closed with tender words and kisses, it 
was not a love-letter. 

Monica felt this, but was nevertheless happy to hear from 
him again. She persuaded Toni to grant her leave of absence so 
that she could go to Leipzig, and there she managed to obtain 
for him ten thousand marks, which she forwarded immediately. 
After this she heard nothing more from Milton for two whole 
years, 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 


THE patient lay completely swathed in long wet cold sheets so 
that he could not move. He stretched all his muscles, and his 
sunken yellow face filled with blood and became dark red. The 
strong linen tore like thin paper, and the sick man sprang out of 
bed. He pushed aside the Sister who ran up to him so vigorously 
that she was flung against the wardrobe, the mirror-door of which 
was shattered to atoms. Fortunately, she got off with a few 
slight cuts. 

The raving man flung the table through the window into the 
courtyard outside, and would himself have jumped into space 
had not nurses and an orderly, attracted by the noise, hurried up. 
The Sister was clinging to the delirious man, and breathed a sigh 
of relief when the others came to her aid. 

Panting, Milton lay in bed again, held down firmly by four 
pairs of hands. He glared wildly round, writhed and tried to free 
himself, then went limp and whimpered : 

‘Please, please, an injection ! Please give me an injection !”’ 

The doctor was quickly on the spot. He felt the invalid’s 
pulse, sat down on the side of the bed and took the pleading man’s 
two hands in his. 

“But, Mr. Byrnes, you must help me a little. You didn’t want 
any more morphia. You went on all right for a few days and 
I thought you’d got over it. Then you began to rave, and now 
you’ve been going on like this for a whole fortnight.” 

“Just once more, doctor! Just once more! Only one 
thousandth. Just once more, please !” 

The look of madness had gone from his face ; his eyes had 
cleared and tears showed at the corners. 

“Mr. Byrnes ! Listen. I’ve certainly been giving you injections 
since you began to be delirious, but I’ve been reducing the dose 
every day, and if you’ll help me you'll be out of the wood in a 
few days more.” 

The suffering man’s eyes fell wearily. Soon he was asleep, 
breathing deep and regularly. 

“TI think we’ve got the better of it, Sister Elizabeth, but 
whatever happens there must be someone always near him, 
though I think that was his last a of raving.” 
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Throughout his wild and restless life Milton had always 
displayed terrific strength when it was a question of enforcing his 
will and getting what he had decided to get. Nevertheless 
Madame Legrand, whom he had followed to Oran, had managed 
to break his strong will. 

It had not suited the red-haired Frenchwoman that her 
debtor should be so quickly in receipt of money and ready to pay 
her back. She had taken a liking to the man. It flattered her to 
know a famous author who was at the same time a great painter. 
She talked enthusiastically with Milton about her beautiful home 
where he could write in peace and find splendid subjects if he felt 
inclined to paint. 

He had firmly decided to avoid Africa at all costs, particularly 
Algiers and Tunis, for his indignation had already been aroused 
in other French colonies, where he had seen the shameful way in 
which the Foreign Legionaries were bullied. Madame Legrand, 
however, from whom he did not hide his opinion about this 
appalling institution, assured him that the legionaries were never 
to be seen in the neighbourhood of her home, so he had allowed 
himself to be persuaded to accompany her to Africa. 

He had often thought of writing Monica a few affectionate 
lines to thank her for her assistance in Leipzig, but he had kept 
putting it off, and finally persuaded himself that it would be 
better for him not to correspond with her too much in case the 
desire to join her should be reawakened, for on no account must 
he unsettle her. Nevertheless he reproached himself subcon- 
sciously, at the same time continually salving his conscience 
with reasons he knew perfectly well to be unsound. 

The Frenchwoman had not exaggerated; her country estate 
was splendid, an old Moorish castle with a wonderful, fairy-tale 
courtyard such as 1s seen as a rule only on the films or romantic 
oleographs. It stood at some distance from the town in a new 
quarter, the main buildings being set in a wonderful palm grove. 

Milton had already provided himself with writing and painting 
materials in Marseilles, for he had decided to work in order not 
to exhaust his capital. He had no particular liking for Madame 
Legrand, and he was quite glad that she made no attempt to 
flirt with him or to win his favour. She assigned to him three 
rooms and invited him to fit up his studio wherever he wanted. 
She also allowed him to have his meals served in his own room, 
and the only request she made was that he should not remain 
away at night or return home very late. 

Milton did not know in what activities Madame Legrand was 
engaged, nor was he interested. He readily promised her that he 
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would agree to what she asked. In the daytime he rarely saw 
visitors, though several times on going on to the roof after dinner 
for a breath of air he saw cars driving up below and ladies and 
gentlemen entering the house and leaving it shortly afterwards. 
Sometimes, too, donkeys laden with sacks stopped at the rear 
entrance. The sacks were unloaded and carried in, and the 
watcher was astonished at the silent and mysterious manner in 
which everything was done. 

Milton painted ; but felt no inclination to write and had no 
suitable subject in his mind. He did not paint Oriental subjects 
such as the house, court and its beautiful surroundings provided, 
and Madame Legrand was very surprised to learn that the 
picture he was painting was called ‘‘Reeperbahn und Spielbuden- 
platz by Night”, and represented a street in Hamburg. 

“Why don’t you paint something local, Monsieur Byrnes ?” 

“I never paint subjects I have before my eyes. They come 
back to me months, years afterwards, and then I have absorbed 
the subject completely ; my memory conjures the scenes up again, 
and that is what gives the true atmosphere.” 

When Milton saw Madame Legrand he was often reminded 
of Monica. There was not the slightest outward resemblance, but 
there was something that was reminiscent of Monica’s personality, 
something French that Monica had inherited from her mother. 
Monica was more dignified and serious, while the Frenchwoman 
gave the impression of indulging secret vice, for often when she 
was relaxed and silent she would leave the room and return 
shortly afterwards completely transformed, extremely vivacious 
and talkative and with bright eyes. 

He was soon to discover the nature of this secret indulgence. 
An attack of blood poisoning, caused by an insect bite, stretched 
him on a sick-bed, where his whole body swelled grotesquely 
and he suffered frightful pain. 

Louisette Legrand came into his room after the doctor had 
gone. ‘I can’t understand why he should have left you such a 
small syringe and why you should only use it every twelve hours. 
Just wait a minute,” she said. Then she jumped up, hurried 
away, and immediately afterwards returned with a case in 
one hand and a flat box in the other. Without paying any 
attention to the invalid’s expression of astonishment, she 
took from the box a little glass container—Milton knew these 
tubes—and broke off the upper end. She then opened the metal 
case, brought out a Pravazsch syringe, filled it with the light- 
coloured liquid, rolled up Milton’s sleeve without consulting him, 
and before he could draw away his arm, thrust tre needle with a 
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sharp prick into the skin and injected the drug. Then she drew 
out the needle again, wiped the swollen puncture with a swab 
of cotton wool, and drew the sleeve down again. 

“What are you doing? I was given an injection only two 
hours ago. I hate morphia.” 

“Quietly, quietly, my friend. Don’t talk. One must not hate, 
one must love the healing fluid.” 

Milton was again astonished when he saw her break off a 
second tube, calmly fill the syringe again, raise her skirt above 
the knee and drive the needle into her naked thigh. 

‘Oh, la la ! Oh, la la ! Now your pain will go at once.” 

Milton now realized that the woman was a morphia-maniac ; 
for he had seen on her leg a large number of old wounds. He 
decided to think the matter over, but suddenly felt a sensation 
of well-being he had never known before ; the pain had gone 
as though by magic. 

Milton Byrnes, the powerful, virile Milton Byrnes, became a 
morphia-maniac, too. Louisette Legrand, who gave herself to 
him and was always pestering him with her love and indulging 
with him in orgies of passion, had managed so to bring the man 
under the spell of her vice that in spite of all his resistance he 
yielded more and more to the craving. His body became flaccid 
and he lost all power of resistance ; he gave up work, for always 
as soon as he sat down at his easel the craving would come over 
him. Then he would throw aside brushes and palette, run down 
to his room, drive the syringe needle deep into his flesh and inject 
the dread poison. 

It would have been all over with Milton had he not been 
forcibly removed from Madame Legrand. 

The police had known for a long time that there was a drug 
depot in Algiers. Inquiries were made ; dealers were caught and 
small quantities of the drug confiscated ; but they had been 
unable to find the headquarters of the organization. 

Louisette Legrand had become a morphia addict long ago. 

She was compelled to go to Paris every second year to undergo 
a cure. The sensation she experienced on returning from the cure 
to her beloved tubes she placed higher than any other earthly 
delight. 

As she had found ever-increasing difficulty in obtaining fresh 
supplies of the poison, she had tried to get into direct touch with 
the dealers, and, with the persistence characteristic of drug fiends, 
she discovered the wholesale dealers in Basle, Frankfort and 
Le Havre. After a drastic cure, Louisette refrained from any 
injection for three years, during which time she had got a large 
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proportion of the trade into her own hands and acquired an 
enormous fortune. Formerly she had been compelled to live on 
the income brought in by her brothels in Algiers, of which she 
owned several. Even there her profits had been by no means 
small, but she was avaricious and could never have enough. 

Grasping as she was, the drug victim hit upon the idea of 
retailing morphia, and moreover she was possessed by a craving 
to make other people into morphia fiends. 

Louisette Legrand had never in her life known true love. The 
daughter of poor parents, pretty and piquante, she had at fourteen 
fallen victim to a man, then passed from one hand to another 
until she landed in a brothel at Toulon. From there she went to 
Algiers, where the proprietor of the establishment made her his 
favourite. She was clever enough to make the ageing man marry 
her and make her his heiress. Then she migrated to Oran, where 
she drew the profits from the houses without appearing in them, 
and out of boredom and surfeit of male society had given way to 
indulgence in morphia. 

She had first been led towards morphia after a not dangerous 
but painful operation, by an unscrupulous doctor who was a 
morphophage. This doctor, apart from his own desires, also 
found satisfaction in finding new victims for the vice. 

It was sheer vanity that had prompted Louisette Legrand to 
take the artist poet into her house. No other feelings were 
directly involved, but within her lived the same craving as in the 
doctor. She had hesitated for a long time, fearing that the artist 
would never follow her advice, until his illness had come to her 
assistance. Once she had got him to the state when he could no 
longer do without the injections she began to feel desire for the 
man himself returning, and it was not difficult for her to win the 
drug-ridden victim to her desires, for if he failed to comply she 
would withhold the poison from him. 

Her retail trade flourished, for it had not taken the morphia 
addicts of Oran long to discover where the tubes were to be had. 

Louisette enjoyed giving parties in the spacious court, to 
which only trusted customers had access. Each guest was 
provided with a syringe on entering the house. 

Orgies of the most dreadful description followed, and it was 
through Milton that the police got wind of what was going on. 
He had at first refused to take part in these riots of nakedness, but 
when Louisette kept him for three days without morphia he gave 
way and agreed to attend. 

Starving for the drug as he was, he gave himself three in- 
jections in a very brief space of time, and began to rave. He 
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smashed everything within reach, beat everyone who came in his 
way, threw them one after the other into the fountain in the 
centre of the court, and finally, after knocking down the servants 
who tried to restrain him, he drove the whole company off the 
premises. 

Nearly the whole of the completely naked party, including 
Milton himself, were taken by a patrol to a neighbouring barracks, 
where they were handed over to the police. A search of the house 
revealed morphia supplies sufficient, not only for Oran, but also 
for France, Germany, Switzerland and other States. ‘The captured 
morphia addicts were compelled to go to special medical institu- 
tions, and proceedings were taken against Louisette Legrand and 
her agents. 

When the police tried to enter Louisette’s house, they had to 
overcome firm resistance. Louisette had hidden herself when 
Milton began to rave, and had had the door closed and bolted 
immediately. 

Madame Legrand had long been prepared for a raid, and was 
determined at all costs to keep the police out. Completely mad 
as she was, she had imagined that she could offer a successful 
resistance. Without realizing what she was doing, she had given 
revolvers to her servants, whom she had completely enslaved and 
infected with the drug habit, and posted them round the roof, 
after each had been injected with a strong dose of morphia. 

The struggle lasted for hours, during which two policemen 
were shot, and only with the help of tear bombs was the strong- 
hold of the drug trade won. Louisette Legrand fought and bit 
all who came near her, and had to be dragged in chains to the 
police station, naked as she was. 

Milton Byrnes slowly recovered. Though still weak, he yet 
realized that he must summon all his vigour if he were not to 
become an incurable victim to the vice and meet with a ghastly 
end in a madhouse. 

He lay as in a trance, gazing into space, and when lucid 
moments came his thoughts travelled to Vienna, to Monica. 
Why was she not with him ? She, only she, could make him well ; 
only his Monica. Should he get someone to write to her ? He was 
too weak to do it himself. She would certainly hurry to him by 
the quickest route, tend him with her great love, very quickly put 
him on his legs again. He reflected. No! She should never 
learn how low he had sunk. Never ! Never ! Never ! She would 
lose all respect for him and he would not be able to look her in 
the face. How could he so humiliate himself? He, who had 
always despised those weaklings who could not rid themselves of 
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a craving. Now he himself had become one of these ; but he had 
still sufficient energy to prevent this desire ever seizing upon him 
again. He would see whether it was true that no one who had 
once fallen a victim to morphia could free himself again. 

When weakness overwhelmed him because he had worked 
his brain too hard, his thoughts would become confused. Then 
Sister Elizabeth would step to the bedside ; he would seize her 
hand and kiss it and call her his Harmonica, his only love, his 
one and all, and the kindly English nurse, who had not under- 
stood a word of what he had spoken in his Vienna dialect, would 
press her fingers gently upon his forehead, smooth over his eyes, 
and whisper : 

“It’s all right, my boy. It’s all right. I’m with you. Now 
have a little sleep.”’ 

She would sit for hours at his side without moving, leaving 
her hand in his. She knew that if she drew it away he would 
wake up, and for him sleep was the best medicine, for he had been 
raving night and day for more than three weeks without a 
minute’s sleep. 

“Doctor, aren’t you going to give me any more morphia ?” 

“No, no! Calm yourself. You’re out of the wood now and 
when youw’re strong again you'll know what to do.” 

“Don’t worry. You’ve probably often heard promises of the 
same kind, but I can guarantee to you that never again will an 
atom of this dreadful poison enter my body.”’ 

The nights were still dreadful. The poison was still working, 
was not yet entirely out of the body. He lay awake and had the 
most appalling hallucinations, such visions as only the insane 
know. 

Skeletons climbed over his bed; they appeared to him in 
thousands. Their bones clattered and they bowed and let their 
eyeless, skinless, fleshless skulls fall backward and forward, 
lifting their hands high and swaying their arms. An ice-cold air 
blew over his face and he felt the cold bones pass over his cheeks 
and nose. A churchyard suddenly appeared at the foot of his 
bed. Crosses and gravestones fell, the lids of the graves rose, and 
the dead, swathed in white shrouds, rose from their graves and 
moved towards him: Herta, Monica, Beatrice, his mother, and 
last, leaping and laughing like a fury, Louisette Legrand, her red 
hair waving like a ring of flame about her head. Monica, who 
looked ill, cast a sympathetic glance at him and tears streamed 
from her eyes. 

In the darkened sick-room he lay awake moaning, unable to 
drive away these ghastly pictures. 
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“Sister, Sister, please help me! It’s all so terrible, so nerve- 
racking, all these things I see.”’ 

Heavy with sleep after her exacting duties, the Sister would 
drag herself up, sit by his side and softly stroke his cold, perspiring 
brow. Her touch worked like balm ; he grew quieter and now 
whispered only words of endearment. By his side was sitting 
Monica, his sweetheart, his only love. He called her by every 
tender name, pressed the Sister’s hand to his burning lips and 
pleaded : 

“Monica, Monica, my sweetheart ! Please, one more kiss.” 

It was the first time he had spoken English, but he went on 
pleading in German, his hands clasped together. Then the 
Sister bent down and kissed him. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 


THE case in which Louisette and her confederates were involved 
was tried in Oran before a jury. More than a hundred prisoners 
were to be tried and the case was expected to last six weeks. 

It was a piece of luck for Milton Byrnes that the servants of 
the dope dealer had testified in his favour during the preliminary 
investigations. They had all been heard individually and had 
stated unanimously, though not for any love of him, that the 
stranger had always been painting or reading or walking about 
the town, and was never present when the goods were delivered 
or distributed. In the early months, they said, the American 
had taken no drugs and had only begun after he was taken ill. 
The case against Byrnes had been dropped, but he was not 
allowed to leave the country, as he was required as an important 
witness. 

The judges were angry with the man, who replied to all 
yer by saying he could not remember anything. From the 

ay when he had been stung by the poisonous insect his mind 
had become a complete blank. The experts who were called in, 
indeed, doubted the evidence of the witness, but said there was a 
possibility that the man might be able to remember nothing. 


Milton Byrnes stood on the deck of the Prestdent Carnot looking 
back at the coast of Africa. He had little money left, and from 
his property which still lay in the isolation hospital he had only 
taken his clothes, underclothes and painting gear. The pictures 
he had painted there he presented to the doctor and Sister 
Elizabeth. 

‘““Good-bye, Africa! You’ll never see me again.” 

His resolve never again to set foot on the dark continent was 
final, and he swore to himself that this time he would keep his 
word. 

But where was he to go? Once more thoughts of suicide 
began to torment him, and many times during the voyage he 
would tear himself away from the rail, run down into his cabin, 
and there throw himself on his bed and cry like a child. “‘What’s 
the matter with me ?” he would ask himself. “Why am I so 


unhappy ?” He longed for Monica and at the same time cursed 
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her because she would not marry him. Had she done so he 
would certainly have remained in Vienna ; and if the wander- 
fever had seized him his beloved would simply have accom- 
panied him. The next moment he told himself he was a fool and 
a liar. He did not want to remain with her any more, for his 
Hanae would have brought her misfortune, perhaps even 
death. 

What was to become of him? He was now over fifty and 
could find no peace, no rest ! What was he to do for a living ? 
He was tired of painting and writing, although in quiet hours 
ideas would still germinate in his brain, plots develop, characters 
spring to life. No, a thousand times no! He would never win 
fame, never make a great name for himself, for he shunned all 
society and did not know how to form connections and make 
influential friends. Oh, how he hated toadies who bowed and 
scraped to anyone who could be of service to them! Even the 
great did it sometimes. He loathed such creatures. It was 
necessary to belong to the clique, to be able to play the fashion- 
able tune and speak as the powerful demanded. One must be 
able to blow one’s own trumpet, talk about oneself in drawing- 
rooms and editorial offices, and drag into the mud of ridicule 
what others created. No! A thousand times no ! 

Even if it meant dying miserably in some remote corner of 
the earth, he could not behave like this. Better suicide ! 

Was it permissible for him to kill himself, quench the light of 
his life? Was he not loading his conscience with a great guilt if 
he did so? It was quite certain that Monica would follow him 
into death. 

He lay on deck looking at the heavy smoke-clouds rising from 
the ship’s funnels. The sky was blue and cloudless, the sea almost 
mirror-smooth, and born of the two was a shimmering vague 
something that holds man to life! The gulls flew screaming round 
the ship. There must be a breeze at a higher level, for their white- 
spread plumage was facing some resistance. It was marvellous 
to see these free creatures of God fighting against the breeze, and 
to watch how daringly they would suddenly rush down to seize 
some incautious fish that had ventured too close to the surface, 
snatch it up in their sharp beaks, and swallow the still-quivering 
creature. 

Porpoises leapt in graceful curves out of the water and fell 
back again, accompanying the ship as if they had been her 
guides and protectors. 

These animals, these creatures of God’s whose only anxiety is 
about food and reproduction, and who love only their offspring, 
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they are the creatures who live the real life. Like a revelation it 
came to Milton that in future he would avoid human beings, 
would live with and for the animals. 

He wove dreams about the hermit life he would make for 
himself. Somewhere, alone, far from men, linked only with 
Nature and surrounded by animals, he would spend his future. 
He would earn only enough by painting and writing to provide 
for his own needs and those of his pets. 

On deck a tom-cat put in an appearance from time to time. 
He would walk proudly over the planks of the deck, ignoring all 
enticements and calls, and disappear again into the interior of 
the ship to devote himself to ratting. 

All the crew loved the tom-cat, which bore the unusual name 
of Napoleon and answered to it. He would allow himself to be 
stroked by the officers and crew, but would always shrink from 
the passengers when they tried to caress him. Milton wanted to 
find out whether the tom-cat would honour him with his favours. 
Step by step, speaking soft words of endearment, he stole 
cautiously up to Napoleon, who was lying on the sun-deck on 
the tarpaulin of a lifeboat. The tom-cat blinked cautiously once 
or twice at the stranger coming towards him, but did not move 
until Milton had come up quite close. 

‘Ah, you proud Herr Napoleon! Won’t you let me stroke 
your back and rub your head like a parrot, or would you rather I 
rubbed you under the chin ?” 

Napoleon stood up and Milton was afraid the animal was 
going to escape ; but the cat stood on all fours, arched its back, 
stretched itself, sinking its claws deep into the sailcloth, and then 
purred and thrust its head forward. 

““Oh, I understand. So that’s what your Majesty wants!” 
And Milton scratched Napoleon under the chin. The cat allowed 
this to go on only for a time, then suddenly pushed his nose under 
the caressing hand: “Oh, I see, sir. You want me to rub your 
head ? All right, then. What, Napoleon throwing himself on his 
back ? Is that an invitation to scratch your tummy ? All right, 
I don’t mind.”’ 

The voyage lasted only one more day, but on that day the cat, 
to the astonishment of the crew and passengers, followed Milton 
about everywhere, lay on his lap, and waited in his deckchair 
when his friend went to his meals. 

Napoleon gazed at Milton Byrnes between the white uprights 
of the rail and mewed softly when he left the ship by the gang- 
way. The American heard the animal’s call, turned round, and 


waved his hand in farewell. He would gladly have taken his new 
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friend with him, but he was not allowed to, for the crew would 
never have parted with the animal. 

“What was the tom-cat thinking about ?” Milton wondered 
as he drove to his hotel, and he decided to study animal 
mentality and to discover whether the wonderful creatures 
possessed a soul. 

He spent a few days in Marseilles, undecided how or where to 
carry out the plan he had decided upon. His restless nature left 
him no peace, but drove him on from street to street. On one of 
these walks he suddenly came upon an elegant gentleman sitting 
at a pavement-table in front of the Café Royal in the Cannebiére. 
As he passed for the second time, Milton looked at the stranger 
more closely, and then it became clear to him what it was about 
the man that had struck him. He was wearing the smart suit 
which Milton had had made for himself in Paris before leaving. 
Milton also recognized the shirt and tie. He had bought both to 
go with the suit on the Boulevard des Italiens. 

It only remained for the fellow to be wearing the light, pointed 
shoes, dark blue silk socks, and soft grey felt hat. The shoes and 
socks were as Milton had guessed, but the hat was not the same 
as had been stolen from him in Lyons. It could not have been 
mere accident. He looked furtively at the man calmly drinking 
his apéritif and watching the passers-by. Then he sat down not 
far from him, and recognized also as his own the cigarette-case 
lying on the table in front of the stranger. 

What had happened about that theft of his belongings in 
Lyons? The thieves had been caught and the cases had been 
found, but their contents and Milton’s money had not been 
traced. One of the thieves had been given eighteen months in 
prison. Milton reckoned that the time could not have run out by 
a long way. Had the fellow been pardoned or had he escaped, 
or had this dandy nothing to do with the theft at all? Had he 
merely acquired the things from the thieves or from a fence ? 

Milton pushed his chair more to the right to get a better view 
of the man’s face, and now he noticed that the man was already 
familiar to him. He had a good memory for faces. Could the 
morphia have interfered with it and lessened it ? He had been 
cured three months before ; by now the confusing effect of the 
poison must have worked itself out. 

Then the thought flashed through his brain: that was the 
fellow he had run into on the platform at Lyons when he had 
moved away from the bookstall reading his book. Good lord ! 
Lyons ! The theft of his suit, his shirt, his beautiful gold cigarette- 
case that had been in his bag ! What did it matter whether the 
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scoundrel had been pardoned or not? Right was right always. 
And even if he was not going to wear again the things that had 
been on the body of this crook, the fellow who had left him in 
such a hole that time and been responsible for his having fallen 
into the hands of Louisette Legrand was not going to be allowed 
to enjoy his booty much longer. 

Without further reflection, Milton strode up to the thief’s 
table, seized the unsuspecting man by the chest, pulled him to 
his feet, and then with one blow stretched him on the ground. A 
policeman was quickly on the spot, and Milton told him about 
the man, who had risen half dazed and wanted to get away, but 
was held by the man he had robbed. 

Marseilles is notorious for harbouring more criminals than 
any other town. The crooks of the whole world assemble there, 
and as the gentlemen spend a lot of time in cafés and other 
public resorts, it was inevitable that some kindred spirits should 
take the part of their colleague, even without knowing him, and 
attack Milton. They were not able to do much, as the threatened 
man knew well how to defend himself with his one free hand. 

It transpired that the man Milton had caught was actually 
the luggage thief from Lyons. He had broken out of prison three 
days before and got to Marseilles in a stolen car. In the criminal’s 
lodgings other clothes and property belonging to Milton were 
found. The thieves had sold little, as the money in their victim’s 
overcoat pockets had enabled them to get along without selling 
anything which might have betrayed them. They had hidden 
the things in their quarters at Lyons, so that they could use them 
when their sentences were served. 

Milton got most of his property back, and was particularly 
pleased to have his suitcase restored to him as it was a present 
from Monica. 

Still he was unable to come to any decision about his future. 
The idea of burying himself as a hermit in a forest faded gradually 
as he was unable to dispense with all the comforts he had been 
accustomed to 1n civilized places. 

First of all he intended to buy a dog. A cat was more difficult 
to take on a journey and required more looking after. He did 
not want a pedigree dog, because he was firmly convinced that 
these animals, like pure-blooded people, are liable to defects. 

He bought from a street dealer an ugly, scrubby little cur, 
and christened it Napoleon. The animal was a bitch, but that 
didn’t worry him nor the dog either. Now he had someone he 
could talk to, someone he could expect to help him to kill the 
heavy hours of melancholy. He had been told by an old sergeant 
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in West Point who had been a great animal-lover that an 
animal’s intelligence depended very often on the amount of 
attention it received during the first three years of its life. Milton 
remembered this theory and talked a great deal to Napoleon, 
who would stare out through the hair which overhung his eyes, 
prick his ears, and hold his little head on one side. 

Immediately after arriving in Marseilles, Milton had written 
to his publishers asking for his account and for letters to be 
forwarded, and a week later he received a cheque for 800 marks, 
and, together with other correspondence, eleven letters from 
Monica and two from Beatrice. 

Monica had written regularly a short letter every month 
addressed to the firm. Every time she begged Milton not to 
forget her, always to remember that she was ready at all times 
to help him; and that she would gladly carry out any com- 
missions he might like to entrust to her. Her letters would 
close with best wishes for his prosperity, a request that he should 
always take care of his health, and fervent kisses. 

He read all the letters one after the other and was surprised 
to find in the one that had been sent last the question whether 
he had received any news from Beatrice or was in correspondence 
with her. Monica wrote that Beatrice had been away from 
Karlsruhe three months and she was anxious at not having heard 
anything of her. 

There were also two short letters from Beatrice in Karlsruhe, 
both over six months old. In them there was not the slightest 
hint that she was intending to leave her post. As both letters 
were quite harmless, he sent them with a few lines to Monica. 
He wrote to her that he had been through a difficult time, but 
that now everything was all right again ; that in a few days he 
would be in Lyons, where he would be staying for a short time at 
the Hétel Terminus on account of a lawsuit. He asked her to 
wTite to him there and to send him at Lyons any linen or other 
small articles which were still left at Baumgarten. He closed with 
the words : 


“Do I long for you?” you ask in one of your letters. Monica, you 
know I never lie to you. Yes, yes! I am often filled with a tremendous 
longing for you. It ts as if I could not bear tt any longer without you ; 
but I fight against tt, because J must not, at any rate not yet, pull you 
down tu my level, which would be a disaster for you. So I beg you be 
patient. The day will certainly come when we shall be united, untted for 
ever, my Harmonikal, my only sweetheart. Please have patience. 


LU tell you something which will please you, for you are so fond of 
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animals. I’ve bought a dear little friend, a mongrel terrier. He’s a jolly 
little thing, actually a lady, but can be as melancholy as a certain girl in 
Vienna, but unlike that lady her eyebrows hang over her eyes, and through 
them she blinks at me so questioningly as if she wants to say: ‘‘No, no, 
youre exaggerating again.” My little dog friend is called Napoleon. 
You won’t think this right, but there’s one thing which she has in common 
with the great Corsican: she conquers all men. Despite her ugliness 
everyone looks back at her when I take her walking through Marseilles. 


How surprised Milton was when the day after his arrival in 
Lyons he found in his room a large bunch of splendid Riviera 
lilies, a basket of luscious fruit, and a letter from Edna, Monica’s 
third sister. He now remembered that Monica had told him 
Edna was a lady secretary in a big silk export business. 

Edna told him that she would be pleased to make his acquain- 
tance, as Mona and Beace had written so much in praise of him. 
She had all his books in German, English and French, but knew 
nothing of his paintings. 

Milton decided to be on his guard this time. He would have 
to avoid an intermezzo like that in Karlsruhe with Beace. He 
must not again play the gay Lothario. 

If Milton had feared that his temperament would get the 
better of him when he saw Edna, he felt reassured when that 
evening, armed with a bouquet of beautiful Marechal Niel roses, 
he waited for her in front of the office in which she worked. She 
knew that he was going to call for, her and had told all her colleagues, 
male and female, and even her chief, that the famous poet and 
painter, Milton Byrnes—her sister’s fiancé—would be waiting 
for her at closing time by the entrance. 

She was furious because not one of the staff knew any of 
Milton’s books. 

‘Of course,” she cried, in her impulsive way to one colleague, 
“fof course, Mr. Byrnes doesn’t write the sort of tripe you read, 
Mr. Lafette ! Of course,” she went on, as the other laughed, 
“your great nation is a bit weak in literature. How few writers 
who write anything worth reading you have compared with the 
Germans, Scandinavians and Anglo-Saxons! There are only a 
few you can be proud of: Romain Rolland, Henri Barbusse, 
and two or three others, but that’s the lot. What do you read 
here in France? Always the same frivolous stuff—adultery and 
beastliness. Pooh! In the old days you did have some brains : 
Moliére, Voltaire, Balzac, Dumas, and France, and dozens of 
other great authors ; but things aren’t very bright with you now.” 

All hastened to have a look at the world-famed author, as 
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Edna, exaggerating somewhat, had called him. The girls stood 
furtively ogling Milton, who did not know Monica’s sister and 
looked round him helplessly at the giggling assembly. Edna 
stepped up to him and gave him her hand, which he carried to 
his lips ; then she raised herself on tiptoe, laid her free arm round 
his neck, kissed him, and said aloud in English so that the others 
could hear : 

“P’m very pleased, dear Milton, that you have come for me. 
Thank you for the beautiful roses.’’ 

“She’s a mercurial, snub-nosed little thing, but rather a 
dear,” Milton thought, and vainly sought for some resemblance 
to Monica or Beatrice in Edna’s face. 

“It’s a funny thing, Edna, I already know three Miss Leids, 
but can’t find the slightest resemblance between them.” 

“* Oh, isn’t that splendid ?”” Edna answered. She spoke very 
quickly, and he had some difficulty in understanding her Provengal 
French—she had been for a Jong time in Toulouse. “I think it too 
silly for sisters all to have the same face. Christine, who’s still in 
America, is a bit like Monica.”’ 

““Has she got those huge arched eyebrows, too ?”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know, I’ve never looked as closely as that at 
Cristl.”’ 

“Why not at her in particular ?” 

“Oh, how can I explain? Christine is quite a decadent. 
You mustn’t misunderstand me, Milton. She’s not a bad girl. 
No ! She’s much better than we other three. She has remained 
religious, has kept her childish faith, and doesn’t want to leave 
her home country while her parents are alive.” 

“Is she still with your parents in Hebron ?” 

“No. What should she be doing in that ghastly den of 
Philistines? No! She’s in New Orleans, but she goes home twice 
a year, while we three never go home. And then, of course, 
though Beace and I can’t complain, because our knowledge of 
languages helps us to get better pay—I don’t know what Monica 
earns—she’s a silly girl—she doesn’t understand—but neither of 
us can manage a journey to America.”’ 

They were good friends and met every evening during Milton’s 
short stay in Lyons, and for Edna it was a pleasant change from 
her usual monotonous existence. 

She was of an impulsive nature, too slim as the result of an 
over-strict reducing diet, and for the same reason overstrung. 
Her fiancé, a nice young American, had been killed in the war, 
and this loss had weighed upon the girl for years, was indeed still 
weighing upon her. She could not forget her lover. Milton found 
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Edna the most vivacious of the three sisters ; he also realized 
what a good heart she had, and that despite the differences of 
character she was in many ways like her sister in Vienna. 

Monica had ordered the flowers and fruit in a long express 
letter to Edna, and asked her sister to tell her all about Milton : 
what he looked like, whether he had grown thin, whether he was 
well, whether he talked a lot about her, and thousands of other 
questions. Milton received a letter in which she thanked him for 
writing to her and told him how happy she was that he was still 
in good health, but she asked him—and her request was, after all, 
modest enough—to send her a few lines, if not often, at least every 
second or third month, to soothe her cravings. 

Monica had no doubts about Edna; there was nothing to 
fear from that side ; the senses would not in her case come into 
play as with Beatrice. Edna was too cold-blooded and calculating. 

Monica had been raised to a seventh heaven when she 
received a few lines from Milton from Marseilles. She had been 
living day after day in a state of terror lest something should have 
happened to him, lest he should be dead. She wished she could 
have been immensely rich so that she could look after her beloved, 
surround him with unseen protection, and be always informed 
how things were with him. 

Monica had long given up the hope that Milton would 
return and that she would again be able to love and care for him 
as in the glorious days of the past. 

Vienna, that Vienna which Milton had made so dear to her 
heart, reminded her of him at every step she took. The sight of 
the green circle of mountains caused her continual pain. She 
would think of the long, unforgettable walks with him through 
the Wiener Wald, of the lovely places they had wandered through 
together ; and when she went past the magnificent public 
buildings on the Ring, which had always roused Milton to fresh 
flights of enthusiasm, the tears would start into her eyes. She 
would die of grief if she had to remain any longer in the Danube 
city. 

Toni Nechluda was quite heartbroken when Monica gave 
notice that she was leaving. 

“But, Fraulein Monica, what is it that doesn’t suit you here ? 
Is it only because Mr. Byrnes isn’t in Vienna any more? Is it ? 
It’s time you dropped that fellow. Anyone who throws over a 
sweetheart like you—and he’s been gone two years now—hasn’t 
even been once to see you, writes only once a year—is no use to 
me, handsome though he may be, or however great an artist.” 

“You don’t understand, Fraulein Toni, and I beg you to let 
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me go on the fifteenth of next month. That’s six full weeks’ 
notice, and will give you time to find someone else, someone 
better, not always so gloomy.” 

“I don’t want anyone else, and least of all someone who’s 
always singing and laughing, with a head full of nonsense. You 
mustn’t go, Fraulein Monica. I'll tell you what : we’ll go travel- 
ling and then we won’t be in Vienna. Switzerland, England, 
wherever you like, it’s all the same to me.”’ 

‘Fraulein Nechluda, you’re a dear. I’ve come to love you and 
I think an awful lot of you. I’ve been only an impatient teacher, 
but your patience has put me to shame. You ought to be glad to 
have someone who will at any rate bring a bit of life into the house. 
It’s no good, Fraulein Toni, I don’t want to be reminded any 
more of Vienna.” 

The letter in which Monica told Milton of her plans missed 
him and was returned to her marked: Addressee left yesterday. 
Destination unknown. An express letter to Edna brought her news 
by return that Milton Byrnes, although he had intended to 
remain a few days longer, had suddenly made up his mind to 
leave Lyons and had gone the following day. Edna said that 
when she had asked him where he was going to he had only 
shaken his head and answered that he did not know, but was 
going first to Switzerland. He could not say where he would be 
staying, but had promised to write. Edna was full of praise of 
Milton, called him a cavalier charmant, who knew how to treat 
women. She said she was very sorry that he had gone so 
suddenly. 

It was quite a trifle that had caused Milton to depart so 
suddenly. Napoleon had behaved badly on the hotel steps and 
the manager had, in Milton’s opinion, made too much fuss about 
it. He had replied sharply, one word had led to another, and had 
not porters, servants and one or two waiters come to his assistance 
the manager would have come off very badly. 

Milton had said nothing about this incident to Edna, nor had 
he mentioned that he had been turned out of the hotel and had 
spent his last night in a chambre garnie. 

“But why are you hurrying away like this?” she had asked 
him. 

‘Oh, I can’t stop here any longer.”’ 

Monica had taken a new situation in Berlin with a married 
couple who had two children. She had accepted the post 
deliberately. Children needed attention ; there was a great deal 
cf work, and work which would provide a diversion was what 
she desired. At Toni Nechluda’s she had much too much free 
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time in which to think, and she could never get her thoughts 
away from Milton. Now certainly she had plenty to do, but her 
longing for her lover gave her no peace, tormented her all the 
time. 

Every month she used to send a letter to the publisher’s office 
to enquire whether anything had been heard of Milton Byrnes, and 
always the reply came : We have had no word from this author. 

Monica wrote frequently to Beatrice and Edna and asked her 
sisters to keep their eyes and ears open for any news of Milton. 
She asked them to study the papers, where they possibly might 
find some hint or mention of his name. 

Three girls, three sisters, were worrying about this man whose 
whereabouts they did not know; and, so far as their modest 
means allowed, they set every lever in motion to obtain news from 
or about him. But all in vain. 

Three girls, three sisters, two of whom loved the man above 
all else, and the third of whom was devoted to him as a sister to 
an only brother, thought anxiously of him. 

In Beatrice the realization slowly dawned that she was 
genuinely in love with Milton. Whereas she had believed that it 
was merely a stirring of her senses, now she was quite clear about 
her feelings. She swore to let no one know of this love, not even 
Monica. Beatrice thanked God that she had not, that time, 
listened to Milton’s pleadings to surrender herself. It would have 
meant lifelong shame, and she would have found it impossible 
ever to look Monica in the face again. 

Edna was sorry for Monica, for she knew from her sister’s 
letters what Milton meant to her. She spent her evenings in the 
largest café of Lyons skimming through all the newspapers and 
magazines for mention of the vanished man. 

Monica also wrote to Christine in New Orleans, asking her 
to keep a look-out for any news about the author and painter 
Milton Byrnes. She confessed her love for this man to her sister, 
although she was of such a different temperament, this man she 
loved so completely, this eternal wanderer, driven by his restless 
nature, and said how her life was one long anxiety about him. 
She told her sister that her beloved had been with Edna in Lyons 
three months before, since when he had completely vanished. If 
Christine should hear anything at all about him, or where he was, 
would she at once send an urgent cable, at Monica’s expense, to 
Berlin w.15, Emserstrasse 35 ? 

Years passed, Monica’s hair greyed at the temples, and still 
nothing was heard of Milton Byrnes. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SIX 


Wrru Napoleon at his side, Milton Byrnes had wandered through 
the whole of France to Bordeaux. In Paris he had spent money 
like water. He had read how Leonardo da Vinci and St. Francis 
of Assisi used to go to the markets where birds were sold, buy 
the captives and set them free. 

Milton could have found no better or more faithful companion 
than his bitch Napoleon. This animal was the apple of his eye, 
and woe to anyone who dared to say Napoleon was ugly. Milton 
would even quarrel with women if they spoke slightingly of his 
four-legged companion. 

He had settled down in a small hétel garni in Belleville, and 
from there he made excursions into the outskirts of Paris, Roman- 
Ville, Baguolet, Vincennes, and further afield to Fontenay. He 
would buy himself some cooked meat or sausage in a charcutenie, 
buy a long loaf of bread, and with pockets bulging would wander 
on, talking constantly to his dog. 

“Look there, Napoleon, there’s another of those road-hogs 
has run over a hare in the night. That ought to teach you never 
to run in the roadway. Do you hear ?” 

The animal would wag her short stump of a tail almost 
frenziedly, and, with head cocked on one side, she would emit a 
low, short bark as sign that she understood. 

When they had gone a long way out, they would find some 
quiet spot in the forest and listen to the singing of the birds. 
Milton would tell Napoleon about his wasted life and the twist in 
his nature which prevented him from mixing with his fellow-men. 
He would also speak of Monica, and when the tears ran down his 
cheek Napoleon would stand up on her hind legs, with her fore- 
feet on her master’s shoulder, and lick them away. And when 
Milton could no longer suppress his sobs the dog would rush 
round him in circles, bark, play all kinds of tricks, break off a 
too heavy branch with her sharp teeth and drag it along, leap 
in the air, snapping at imaginary flies, and roll in the grass until 
she forced the mourning man to laugh. Then Milton would seize 
her, press her to him and stroke her shaggy but well-groomed 
coat. 


Later the artist would bring out his sketching-block and draw 
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Napoleon over and over again in every conceivable attitude. 
While Milton was at work the dog would sit quite still by him, 
only her head moving from side to side as she followed the strokes 
of the pencil. 

At last Milton’s money gave out. He knew it was useless to 
write to his publishers at Leipzig, as this firm kept very closely to 
the dates upon which his royalties were due. He counted over 
what he had in cash, sold everything that was not absolutely 
necessary, and one autumn morning started out from Paris 
through Billancourt with his rucksack on his back. He turned 
south through Versailles. 

The sale of suits of clothes, linen and his gold cigarette-case 
left him with a few francs over after he had settled his bill at the 
hotel. In all the little places he passed through Milton examined 
the signs of the shops, and when he found one that was very faded, 
badly done, or in bad taste, he would enter the shop and offer at 
once to paint another one. He provided his own brushes, but the 
shopkeeper had to provide the paints. He left the price of the 
new sign to the shopkeeper. These people did not always accept 
his offer ; many refused brusquely, others civilly. Very often it 
was Napoleon who helped to get him a job. The dog, realizing 
her master’s need—Milton had never taught it any tricks—would 
sit up and hold out her forepaws as if begging. They met many 
animal-lovers, who, as they were risking nothing and could see 
from a rapid sample sketch made by Milton how he intended to 
make the sign, allowed him to goon. These business people were 
not always open-handed. Many, realizing that the man had 
seen better days, would press a miserly gratuity into his hand, 
whereas others showed themselves very generous. In the larger 
places Milton did not venture to ask for work in opposition to 
the established sign-painters, but if he saw a clumsy, inartistic 
inn-sign, he would go into the bar and order a glass of wine, and 
tell the landlord straight out that he ought to be ashamed to have 
such a bad advertisement over his door. 

Occasionally undesirable companions would attach them- 
selves to Milton. They expected that this well-dressed tramp 
would be sure to have something over for his colleagues of the 
high road, and that if he did not give willingly they could always 
use a bit of force. But they did not reckon either with Milton’s 
skill at boxing or with Fraulein Napoleon. The dog felt at once 
when an undesirable customer approached its master. Its senses 
were 80 acute that it could tell a man’s character from his smell. 

When Milton was walking alone, Napoleon would always 
keep a certain distance ahead, sniffing at everything unusual on 
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the road, looking round continually at her master, but coming 
back at once when called. Age-old instincts for the hunt slumbered 
within the bitch, and if a hare crossed the road she would dash 
after it with ears laid back ; but she would always turn round 
immediately when she heard her friend’s voice. Only once was 
Napoleon beaten by her master—after she had hunted a young 
rabbit. Since that time, though she would start after the quarry 
if she saw it, she would at once come to heel if called, wearing 
what looked like a smile on her tousled face and wagging her 
stump of a tail and raising her left upper lip to show her beautiful 
teeth. 

Napoleon distrusted men who wanted to accompany Milton. 
If the man was harmless, she would trot along at her master’s 
left side, but if her delicate senses told her that the uninvited 
companion was a suspicious character she would run behind the 
stranger. On one occasion a pleasant-looking young man joined 
Milton on a path through the woods. He seemed a cheerful 
fellow, singing all the time sentimental ditties or well-known 
popular songs. Milton was surprised to see that Napoleon was 
suspicious of him and kept behind him. They passed a lonely 
spot and the American unsuspectingly began to hum Yvette 
Guilbert’s ‘La cour de ma mere’? with him, when suddenly he 
received a heavy blow in the face and at the same moment was 
tripped up. He fell heavily to the ground, but his assailant, who 
was about to throw himself upon him, immediately wriggled 
sideways with a yell of pain so that Milton was able to throw 
himself upon him and hold him fast. At the blow and the 
victim’s fall, Napoleon had sprung upon the bandit and driven 
her sharp teeth into his throat. Milton then saw a folding-knife 
in the scoundrel’s hand. Gripping the arm that held the weapon, 
he held it out before him and shouted : 

‘‘“Here, Napoleon, seize it !’ and the dog, understanding the 
order, gripped the wrist firmly with her teeth so that the fingers 
holding the shaft were quickly opened and the murderous weapon 
was dropped. 

Almost senseless from Milton’s punches, the ruffan, whom 
Milton had pulled up from the ground, reeled to and fro. Milton 
pointed to the way they had come and said : 

“You see that bend in the road? I'll count fifty, and after 
that if you’re not out of sight I'll set the dog after you. Off 
you go !” 

Fear lent the man speed ; he dashed off like an arrow, with 
Napoleon following him a good part of the way barking 
furiously. 
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After this Milton was always on the alert whenever the dog 
left her place at his side to take station behind a stranger. 

Napoleon had an aversion to uniforms, particularly those of 
the country gendarmes. She would slink up behind them, 
growling and showing her teeth when they stopped her friend on 
the high road or in villages and small towns to inspect his papers, 
and it always cost Milton some trouble to keep her from attacking 
these officers. 

The two friends were passing through Lyons, and Milton 
remembered friendly little Edna. How pleased she would be 
to see him and Napoleon again! When he had been in Lyons 
last the dog had been a tiny puppy, always chewing the girl’s 
gloves or something of the sort to satisfy its mania for destruction, 
and Edna had always merely laughed and stopped Milton when 
he tried to rid her of the nuisance. 

‘““Let me have her ; she’s such a dear little silly ! And she 
told him the story—which he had already heard in Vienna—of 
the beautiful dog Monica had had which Judge Leid had sold 
without consulting his children, even Monica. No one knew 
what had become of the dog and they had all wept bitterly for 
the intelligent animal they were so fond of, Monica especially 
mourning him for weeks and seeming inconsolable. “You know, 
Milton, he looked exactly like Napoleon, but he was a pure-bred 
dog.” 

Should he look up Edna? He considered this a long time as 
he sat on the bank of the Rhone sharing his meal with his dog. 

No, it would be better not to stir up the past. He was happy 
now, as far as a man of his nature could be. It would be better 
not to show himself or send any message ; it would only disturb 
Monica, who had, perhaps, already forgotten him, or nearly so. 
He sent Edna a greeting in spirit, wished her the best of luck, 
and hoped that she would be happy. It was one of his whims 
to wish all that was good and beautiful to those he liked, but never 
to think of himself. If he did give himself a passing thought he 
would merely murmur Fatum or Kismet, and go on his way. 

Leaving Lyons, Milton turned south-west, for he was anxious 
to see those beautiful places which Edna and Beace had described 
to him so enthusiastically. He wandered through Haute-Loire, 
crossed the Garonne, and weeks later arrived at Toulouse. He 
was living very economically, saving every centime he could, 
though he did not know why. Winter had fallen over the land 
when he reached Lourdes, the famous resort of pilgrims, deep in 
the mountains below the massive Pyrenees. The crowds of 
cripples, so many of whom had exerted their last remaining 
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strength to drag themselves to the place in search of relief from 
the Madonna, depressed him. He was repelled by the un- 
pleasant bargaining over the image of the miracle-working 
Mother of God which Pope Pius IX had caused to be crowned 
by a Nuncis. Everywhere hung the effigy of Bernadette 
Soubirous, to whom the Holy Mother was said to have appeared 
eighteen times. The childish face of a girl of not more than 
fourteen gazed out insipidly from the garish sheets of paper, 
and Milton could not understand how people could credit the 
illusions of an hysterical girl or why the Mother of God had never 
appeared to other devout believers in the grotto. His heart went 
out to all these sick and maimed who presented such a hideous 
contrast to the large numbers of well-fed priests, nuns, and shop- 
keepers of the town. 

Napoleon waited patiently outside while her master was in the 
grotto. Milton was anxious to witness one of these miraculous 
cures, and he was amazed when one morning hundreds of those 
whose afflictions permitted threw themselves upon their knees in 
front of the statue and grotto and fervently prayed the Almighty 
to heal them. Led by priests and nuns, a girl dragged herself 
on crutches through the rows of praying people up to the shrine. 
The sufferer’s face was pale and wasted, her eyes deep sunken 
in her head. Milton was almost transfixed. A few days before 
he had seen the same girl on the dancing-floor in the little village 
of Villecomtal. The little hussy had passed from hand to hand, 
and had even flashed her dark eyes at him and seized his arm, but 
had let go at once as Napoleon sprang up with bared teeth. 

Milton soon saw through the humbug that was being practised 
here, for such a change as this could not have taken place within 
avveek. He pressed his way through the ranks and noticed that the 
girl handled her crutches as no cripple ever did. The change in 
her face had been brought about by cosmetics, and now Milton 
recognized the bright skirt with a patch near the hem at the 
place where Napoleon had torn it with her teeth. 

He observed the group closely. The priests and nuns prayed 
aloud, a murmur arose in the grotto, and Milton’s patience was 
put to a severe test. For over two hours the sick and maimed 
lay before the image, their prayers rising ever louder. Louder, 
too, grew the voices of the servants of God as the sufferers were 
seized with ecstasy, until suddenly, with a muffled cry, the woman 
threw first one and then the other crutch from her, rose to her 
feet, took a few steps erect and with raised hands through the 
people, and finally collapsed in a swoon. 

“A good bit of acting,” thought Milton, threading his way 
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through the groups of excited invalids and their healthy com- 
anions. He felt tempted tocry out aloud the low trick which had 
just been enacted. He did not, for the thought came into his mind 
that he would be robbing thousands of poor cripples and sufferers 
of the only hope left to them, that a miracle might heal them. 

Disgusted with such unpleasant trickery, Milton thought of 
Christ and His wonderful, simple teaching of mutual love, and as 
he left the shrine his glance fell on the imposing basilica above 
them, in which there was nothing of the simplicity and humility 
of primitive Christianity ; and then his eyes turned to the 
shopkeepers in the shops and booths. Once more he thought of 
Christ, and he wished that the Saviour would again arise 
and drive these rogues from the temple for ever. He thought of 
Paris, made a comparison, and came to the conclusion that both 
the holy place, desecrated by low deception, and the so-called 
City of Light were cheap harlots selling themselves like the poor 
doomed creatures driven by a malevolent fate on the streets or 
into the brothels. 

He was shaken from his musings when he found that Napoleon 
was missing. The dog was always in the habit of waiting for 
him in front of the house he was in, or wherever he had told her to 
wait, never once moving from the spot ; yet now he could not see 
her anywhere, and his calls remained unanswered. A great anxiety 
came over him, for the dog had become his best friend and he 
could not imagine life without her. In a state of distraction, he 
hunted round the grotto and ran up and down one street after 
another. It was a great relief when he at last discovered her 
behind the big marble quarry. She had with her a brown 
mongrel as shaggy as herself, who made off before Milton’s threat- 
ening gestures. 

Lourdes had brought about one miracle, the ever-recurring 
miracle of the renewal of life. The dog, with her tail between 
her legs, crept up to Milton. He did not scold her, but called 
her up and stroked her head. 

‘“‘There’s nothing to be ashamed of, Napoleon. You mustn’t 
be as silly as human beings, who regard the natural propagation 
of life as something that mustn’t be mentioned, something wrong 
and ugly. Now you will have a family to look after, and you 
won’t be able to love your master as much as you did.” 

Outside Biarritz, Milton took a large ground-floor room in 
a little wayside hostelry. He stipulated that his dog, which was 
expecting puppies, should be with him, and placed a large packing- 
case, from which he removed the lid and front, on four bricks in 
one corner of the room. This was to be her bed. 
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The usually reckless Milton Byrnes, who had never known 
the value of money, had become a thrifty man during his wander- 
ings through France. He had accumulated nearly two thousand 
francs. In Biarritz he looked for work and soon found ajob. He 
was walking with Napoleon, and when he saw a lady with a dog 
he used to pull out his sketch-book and draw the dog ina few rapid 
strokes. ‘The owner of the high-bred animal would notice him 
and ask to see the picture, and in most cases she not only bought 
the sketch but asked him to do others. Milton’s work was not 
cheap, and, as the pictures were artistic, he almost always got the 
fee he asked. If his client refused to pay the price, he would ask 
for the sketch back, tear it in small pieces, bid a polite good day, 
and after that nothing would induce him to draw the animal again. 

Milton could not understand the craze for beach-pyjamas. 
How could all these lovely women be so lacking in taste as to 
wander about in this incredible costume of brilliantly coloured 
wide trousers and short jackets? He drew conclusions on the 
subject of feminine mentality, and it was well that he refrained 
from speaking to anyone and expressing his opinions aloud of this 
decadence. 

‘““Monica would never have put on such a circus-monkey 
costume ; her taste was too good and sound for that.” 

The equally fashionable small hat he found very attractive, 
and he sketched more than a dozen models, went into the most 
fashionable shop in the resort and asked to speak to the manager. 

The manageress looked in astonishment at the sketches Milton 
showed her. 

“What do you want me to do with them? Do you want to 
have a hat like that made for you? We haven't any such model 
in the shop. May I ask from what fashion-book you have copied 
them ?” 

“Copied ? It’s original, and I wanted to ask you whether 
you would care to buy some similar sketches, each one original.” 

The manager was called. He stuck a gold-rimmed monocle 
of plain glass in his eye and looked at the drawings. 

“‘Have you others ?” 

“Ves.” 

“Will you show me them, please ?” 

““Buy this one first.”’ 

‘But supposing I don’t like it ?” 

“Then there’ll be no need to look at the others.” Milton 
picked up his cap. 

““Excuse me, sir, don’t be in such a hurry. You don’t seem 
to be a good business man.” 
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‘‘And you don’t seem to be a particularly good one either, or 
you wouldn't beat about the bush so.” 

“What do you intend to charge for these sketches ?” 

‘““Two hundred and fifty francs each.” 

“But that’s absurd !” 

““Good-bye.” 

‘“‘My dear man, who do you imagine you are to ask prices 
like that? Rubens or Vandyck ?” 

“T’ve told you my price, and you know well enough that a 
fashion paper would pay me that any time. Then the sketches 
would be common property ; but, if you buy them, the models 
will be yours and you can copyright.” 

What Milton had never expected had happened. He had 
learned to reckon and to bargain like a man of business. The 
fashion firms and dog-owners paid him very handsome prices, 
but all requests to sign the pictures met with a firm refusal. 
Legends began to be woven round him. In Irun and San Sebas- 
tian people talked of the touchy artist who could answer in nearly 
every language and who could produce splendid animal and 
fashion sketches, but who had extraordinary whims and could be 
as rude as a cab-driver. For example, he would refuse to draw 
a dog whose mistress wore beach pyjamas. 

One vain lady of society, known in all the drawing-rooms of 
Europe, once urged the artist to draw her with her three 
Pekinese. 

“*If you’re sensibly dressed or wear a bathing-costume, I will ; 
but not in that monkey-dress.” 

“But I’m paying for it and can expect . . .” 

“You can expect what you like, but I’m not going to 
do it.” 

The artist vanished as suddenly as he had come. Many 
believed he had gone away. They did not suspect that he was 
sitting in his room not far off from the resort looking after his 
dog and her puppies. 

Napoleon had brought six puppies into the world, and Milton 
decided to bring up the whole family. He spent hours by the 
mother dog’s bed, for the mystery of growing life had taken hold 
of him and he tried in vain to find out how the young ones knew 
that they must take the teats in their little mouths ; why the mother 
should remain so quiet and move into the exact position that 
allowed each of the little ones to drink. Where had she learnt 
to keep her little ones clean? And a hundred things were 
revealed to him which he had never noticed before, so that there 
was no end to his wonder and astonishment. 
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Men call it instinct, and, despite all their study, the scholars 
know no better name for it. ‘Nature has arranged it so,” they 
say if pressed, and relapse into biology, which, notwithstanding 
all the secrets it has plumbed, cannot solve this riddle. 

And how careful Napoleon was with her babies ! How worried 
she was when on the eleventh day the eyes of one were not 
open, although she had washed them with her tongue exactly 
the same number of times as the others! And how happy she 
was when, on the twelfth day, the young man suddenly looked 
at the world with his eyes clear ! 

Not until the puppies were big enough to run behind their 
mother did Milton resume his walks, but he did not go as far 
as the Biarritz beach. People would stop and look at the tall 
man with the serious eyes and at his spotted dog family. Only 
one of the little ones was like the mother in marking, but to 
Milton’s great delight Napoleon had passed on her intelligence 
to her offspring. 

The lonely dog-lover spent many delightful hours with his 
seven pets. He would find lonely spots on the beach, throw 
himself on the sand, and romp with the dogs like a boy. One 
thing that surprised him was that in these games Napoleon 
showed more affection for him than for her children. If one of 
the puppies behaved too roughly towards Milton the mother 
would seize it and give it a good shaking. It was not long 
before they learned what they were allowed to do and what 
not. 

All important events in his life Milton regarded as controlled 
by Fate or Kismet, and this thought consoled him for all mis- 
fortunes. Yet he stood in silent despair, dissolved in tears, 
before what he regarded as the greatest disaster that had befallen 
him since his mother’s death. 

The agony that seized him when he discovered his pets lying 
burnt to death nearly drove him insane. He cursed his fate, 
beat his fists on his forehead, and wished he had never been 
born. 

He had received a commission which was to bring him in ten 
thousand pounds. An English magazine had learned through 
one of its readers about the strange artist in Biarritz, and after 
the editor had seen some of his dog and fashion sketches, he sent 
his Paris representative south to engage his services at any 
cost. Several important illustrated papers and magazines also 
tried to get hold of Milton, and keen competition for his work 
set in. 

A resourceful reporter succeeded in discovering the man’s 
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address, and, after long thought, Milton Byrnes decided to agree, 
as he was anxious to see whether the time had come when he was 
to be a man of world-wide reputation. It had been impossible 
to take all his dogs with him to the interior, and he had decided 
with a heavy heart to leave his pets behind. He had taken them 
for one long last walk, so that they should be tired out and 
sleep soundly. Then he returned home, waited until they had all 
fed and drunk, closed the shutters, then the window, bade 
Napoleon behave herself, stroked each of the puppies, turned the 
key twice in the lock, drew it out, listened at the door and windows 
for sounds from within, and, as all was quiet, set out along the 
road to Biarritz. He decided that he would not prolong negotia- 
tions with the agent, but would name his terms, demand a good 
advance, and insist that he should not have to go to England, 
where dogs are only admitted upon the owner agreeing to subject 
them to six months of quarantine. 

Actually the negotiations lasted two hours. Every con- 
cession was made to meet the artist, and with the signed contract 
in his pocket and the assurance of an advance of one hundred and 
fifty pounds, Milton set out for home in high spirits. Horror 
seized him when, at a bend of the road, he saw a fierce glow 
reddening the sky over the village in which he lived. 

His dogs! This was the first thought that came to him, 
awakening a terrible fear. He began to run faster and faster, 
and the nearer he came to the fire the clearer it became 
that it was the inn in which he had left his pets that was in 
flames. 

He sat down, heartbroken, on a stone, with the dead puppies 
lying at his feet and Napoleon in his lap, weeping and sobbing in 
a way which affected the most indifferent of the bystanders. 

Again and again his hand caressed the scorched skin, heedless 
of the blood running down his trousers from the dead dog’s 
muzzle and forehead. For hours the strong man sat weeping, 
disconsolate, and when the sun rose out of the sea he got up and 
carried his faithful friend into the neighbouring wood. A little 
later he returned, asked for a spade, laid the still little bodies on a 
barrow and took them out into the wood to their dead mother. 
He dug a deep grave in which he laid first the mother and then 
the puppies, just as a few weeks before they had lain at her breast. 
Then he knelt down, kissed Napoleon’s cold nose, stroked each 
one of the little ones, once so lively and merry and amusing, but 
now so still. He filled the grave, trod down the earth, rolled a 
large stone over it, and knelt down to pray. 

The local parish priest had followed him, and when he saw 
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the sobbing man on the animals’ grave he began to upbraid him, 
calling him a heathen who ought to be excommunicated and 
driven out of the parish for offering up a Christian prayer for 
soulless animals. At any other time Milton would have been 
roused to fury, but now he merely got up, wiped the tears from 
his face, and strode up to the fanatic. 

“Animals no souls? No souls, eh? JI tell you, you servant 
of God, that there’s a hundred times as much soul in these animals 
as there is in you. Hold your tongue !” he cried, as the priest 
was about to interrupt him. ‘Don’t talk to me of souls. You 
haven’t one or you couldn’t talk like that.” 

Without bestowing another glance upon the man, Milton 
wheeled his barrow back to the village to the place where he had 
taken it from. He now learned how the fire had started, and that 
no one had given a thought to the dogs, through their barkings and 
howlings could be heard, everyone being too much occupied 
with saving the house and furniture. Not a soul had taken pity 
on the poor animals in their burning prison. The splintering 
of glass followed by thuds against the shutters had been heard, 
but by that time no one dared venture near the fire. Then 
suddenly a shutter had sprung open and the mother dog had leapt 
out with one of her little dead puppies in her mouth. Laying the 
little animal in a safe place, she had sprung back into the burning 
hut, then fetched the rest one after another, and finally met her 
death after bringing out the last. The self-sacrificing animal 
had suffered severe burns, and all in vain, for all her litter had 
succumbed to the smoke and flames. 

“‘While she lay dying she was still licking the nearest puppy,” 
a girl told him. 

“Why didn’t you let them out? Why didn’t you open the 
shutters, smash in the windows, set the poor little beasts free ?” 
Milton cried to the landlord and others. 

During these days Milton Byrnes aged greatly ; he who had 
always been so smart and upright now crept along with bent 
back. His heart needed relief ; he must speak with someone, if 
only on paper. He thought of Monica and reproached himself 
for his long silence. He must tell her of his grief. He wrote 
twelve pages, ten of which told of the life and death of Napoleon 
and her puppies. He spoke little of himself, but it was impossible 
to read the story of the dog without realizing how the man 
mourned her. He asked his beloved forgiveness for his years 
of silence, and made no attempt to minimize his guilt. He 
believed, so he wrote, that there was no joy left for him on earth. 
He added that he had signed on in a ship sailing for Jamaica, 
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where he would try the effect of hard work to make him forget 
his misfortunes. 


My dear girl (the letter closed), I feel that you are suffering for my 
sake, but I have a feeling, too, that you would suffer a thousand times more 
tf I were with you. Your faith ts a wonderful thing, and as I read the 
many letters the publishers have forwarded to me again and again, your 
great love gives me the consolation of thinking that there is on earth one 
human being, a true woman, whose thoughts are constantly with me. 

Monica, I am always dreaming that I am back with you, and I beg 
you to hold firm to the beltef that my steps will be directed to you. 

I kiss your hand, which has given me so much comfort, and remain, 

Your ever wandering 
Milton. 


La Provence was the name of the ship in which Milton signed 
on as stoker. She was an old tub, carrying cargo and only one or 
two passengers. She had been plying all the seas for more than 
forty years and was still seaworthy. 

Milton had to lie about his age to the man who signed him on, 
as a man over fifty is unequal to the tremendous labour of trim- 
ming coal in the belly of a ship near the hellish heat of the 
boilers. The man did not say anything ; he would believe any- 
thing so long as he could make money. This fellow before him, 
with grey temples and deep-set eyes, was no professional sailor, 
although he named the ships in which he had served as seaman, 
stoker and steward. He had said that his papers were lost. 

Never before in his long career had the man known a case of 
a sailor not asking for pocket-money, but even pulling out his 
wallet and offering him his wages for the whole voyage with the 
words : ““That’s yours ; all I want is work !” 

“You haven’t been up to any tricks ?” 

“You've seen my passport, you fool, haven’t you? Do you 
think I’d come to you and show you it if Pd done anything 
wrong ?” 

Milton’s one idea was to get away from the land, for wherever 
he went he kept meeting dogs which reminded him of Napoleon. 
He stayed at home until the ship sailed, mostly in the gloomy 
room he inhabited, and was glad when he was able to board the 
ship which carried him away from the country in which the 
dreadful tragedy had befallen him. 

When he came aboard, Milton was surprised to find a long 
express letter from Monica, How did she know what ship he 
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had joined ? He distinctly remembered that he had refrained 
from mentioning the steamer’s name in his letter. Had she 
come herself? No, the stamp on the envelope was German, and 
the postmark, already six days old, was that of Berlin. 

Monica begged him earnestly not to go to sea again, as the 
work would be too hard for him. She advised him to go to 
Belgium, Holland, or Scandinavia, to buy another or several more 
dogs. She said that the animals would cheer him up and help 
him to forget the loss of Napoleon. If there was still time, he 
must try and get away from this ship and follow her advice. 

Monica asked nothing for herself; she had deliberately 
refrained from mentioning Germany and Austria lest he should 
guess that she wanted to have him near her ; but he, fool that he 
was, did not perceive the selflessness of her great self-sacrificing 
love. 


But tf you insist on your unhappy decision to go to America as a 
sauor, or to work your way over in some other capacity, take care not to 
catch any tropical diseases, for I’m afraid you are no longer physically 
strong enough to stand them. If, by any chance, your way takes you to 
New Orleans, don’t forget to visit my sister Christine. She has a 
kindergarten there at 36 Lafayette Street, and will always be glad to 
help you in any way that need be. She already knows you from my 
letters and will be pleased to meet you personally. 


‘She’s a good girl—Monica ; always worrying about me. And 
how do I show my gratitude ?”’ Milton said as he folded the letter. 
He asked himself whether he still loved her and had to admit 
that he did. Then why did he avoid her? He could not get 
rid of the thought that to have married her would have meant 
her death. The idea never occurred to him that Monica would 
have preferred an early death at his side to years of sorrow, 
hopeless waiting, and eternal uncertainty about where he 
was. 

Before the Provence weighed anchor, he answered Monica’s 
letter telling her not to worry on his account. 

His new mates thought the old American opinionated and 
conceited. With the exception of a few stokers and engine-room 
hands, the crew deep in the ship’s belly consisted of toughs that 
anyone coming from a better atmosphere would have avoided like 
the plague. There was a row as early as the third day out. 

Milton was eating his dinner seated on his trunk. He 
intentionally avoided the big table in the middle of the men’s 
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quarters as the unsavoury table-manners of the others repelled 
him. When he was challenged, he answered in the uncouth 
manner typical of such circles that it was no business of theirs 
where he ate, and that if it didn’t suit them they could do what 
they liked about it. 

There was constant friction over the work. One of the 
engineers, who often came into the stokehold, and always found 
the American stoker hard at work, held him up as an example to 
the others. The other stokers thought Milton had given them 
away and decided to get even with him. 

Milton was on his guard, knowing only too well the habits 
of sailors, as he had already followed the sea in every possible 
capacity. He pretended to notice nothing when at meal-times 
the others winked at one another and glanced meaningly in his 
direction. When he came off duty, he treated one of the 
noisiest of the others with wine. The Provencal stood quite a 
lot, but Milton dug deep into his pockets and bought at the bar 
not only wine, but rum, too—a whole bottle of genuine strong 
Jamaica rum. 

The man he had treated accepted the wine and then took a 
chance to go and talk to his comrades, who, strangely enough, 
were still on deck instead of being in their bunks, and whispered 
to them meaningly : 

‘““He’s got the wind up and is trying to work me round with 
drink. Let him go on and in an hour’s time you come below. 
Then I'll dowse the light and we’ll give him what’s coming 
to him. Let him have it, boys, but don’t knock his head about 
too much ; you remember what happened to that son of a bitch 
the last voyage but one.” 

‘Stow the talk and get below, or he’ll smell a rat.”’ 

“Not him ; he talks a lot, but he hasn’t the brain of a 
louse.’ 

The rum did its work sooner than Milton had expected, and 
as he handed the Provengal yet one more half-glass of the potent 
liquor, he found the man so drunk that he did not know what he 
was saying. 

‘‘You’re... you’re a fine fellow .. . but, all the same, you're 
going to get your hiding.” 

‘“‘Here’s luck !” cried Milton, pouring the rum down the 
man’s throat, and less than five minutes later the sot fell from his 
bunk. The American then took the drunken stoker in his arms, 
laid him on the bed in which the men waiting on deck would 
surely expect to find their victim, squeezed himself into the corner 
of the bulkhead, and there awaited events. Ten minutes later 
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he heard the stokers creeping softly down the ladder, and shortly 
afterwards heard a tremendous yell, which at once grew fainter 
and then ceased altogether. He then went down the ladder, 
and when he reached the last step he leaned round the corner 
and touched the electric switch. The room was flooded with 
light, and Milton had just time to see the men belabouring their 
victim, who lay screaming under the blanket, one pounding 
him brutally with the empty rum-bottle, another using a 
club. 

The band of toughs looked open-mouthed at the man standing 
framed in the doorway. One tore the blanket from the beaten 
man, and only then did they realize that they had been 
hoaxed. 

“If any of you wants anything of me,” Milton said coolly, 
lighting his pipe, ‘‘let him come up on deck and show what he 
can do alone, you cowards !” 

One approached, rum-bottle in hand, but a kick from Milton 
in a sensitive spot stretched the man on the ground. A second 
he felled with his fists; then he went up the ladder, found the 
officer of the watch, reported to him what had happened, and 
asked that he might sleep somewhere else. The officer had a 
sense of humour, and laughed when Milton told him in good 
French how he had got the better of the others. 

Next day the officer related the incident at table and the 
captain sent for Milton. 

‘“You’re an American ? How long have you been a stoker ?”’ 

“Oh, I’m not sure, sir. I think this is my second or third 
trip as a stoker, but I’m not sure.” 

“It'll be in your book.”’ 

‘T haven't got a book, Captain. You see, I’m not a regular 
sailor ; I only sign on when the idea comes over me.” 

‘But not as a stoker? There’s not much fun in that! Is 
that all you can do 2?” 

‘‘No, sir ; I’ve sailed as an ordinary seaman, as an engine- 
room hand, and also as steward.” 

‘You must have got yourself into trouble and be getting away 
to America.” 

“You can always make enquiries by wireless to France, 
sir.” 

**I will—you’re name is Milton Byrnes ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

*“‘American ?” 

Again Milton answered in the affirmative. 

‘We'll see. ‘To start with, go to the galley and help with the 
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potatoes, and unless anyone falls sick you needn’t go below any 
more.” 

There were three cats on board with which Milton made 
friends. He found out that these animals can be very affectionate 
and intelligent if trouble is taken with them. 

The chief cook, who had been in the Provence for years, was a 
great admirer of cats and spent every spare minute with them. 
He would lock the animals up when the ship was in harbour 
as he was afraid that someone might steal his pets, or that they 
might go off in search of adventures of their own. 

The cook’s three tabby pets were called Princesse, Duchesse, 
and Marquise, and he would collect them every afternoon in his 
cabin during his free hours. There he would tell them that in 
Bordeaux, Titine, his wife, and Fanchon, his little daughter, 
were praying for him, as was also Jeannette Fleuron in Kingston, 
while in Colon Maggi Delbosque kept a place for him in her 
heart, and in Port Limon the chocolate-brown Teresita was wait- 
ing for him. 

The cats perched on the soft cushions and listened languidly 
to the stories of their master’s love adventures. They had already 
long known these stories by heart and had little interest in Titine, 
and none at all in Fanchon, who never gave them any peace 
when she was on board, and as for Jeannette, Maggi, and Teresita, 
they hated these women who deprived them of their master’s 
society. 

Monsieur Leglue, the chief cook, at once saw that Princesse, 
Duchesse, and Marquise had taken a liking to the new man 
who had come to work in the dirty room next to the 
galley. 

‘“‘So you like these beautiful animals too? That’s a good 
sign. You must have had plenty of love affairs, too, for only 
people who have are liked by cats. ‘There’s no need for you to 
tell me you’ve a little friend in every port.” 

Milton did not undeceive the cook, whose strange logic 
amused him. Adventures? A bride in every port? Whata 
bad judge of men the fellow was ! 

On the sixth day of the voyage Duchesse gave birth to five 
kittens, and the duty of looking after them fell to Milton, who 
thought it the best job he had ever had on board ship. It 
reminded him of the time when Napoleon was nursing her 
puppies. Washing and tending them, Duchesse was an equally 
good mother. 

What a lot he had missed in his life! Instead of associating 
with ill-natured men and women, he ought to have devoted 
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himself to animals, for they are pure-hearted and much more 
grateful. It occurred to him to write the story of his bitch 
Napoleon, and he decided to desert either in Jamaica, Colon, or 
Port Limon to begin work on his dog story. It was to be called 
Napoleon, and if the publishers refused to accept it under this 
title he would set to work and earn enough money by drawing 
and painting to have the book published privately. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVEN 


In Port Limon, Milton managed to book himself a passage on 
board the Atlas steamer Prinz Waldemar. Shortly before she 
sailed he slunk on board and remained below until the ship was 
well out. Milton had previously taken leave of the cats and had 
brought away with him one of the kittens, now already more 
than a month old. 

Monsieur Leglue would surely forgive him the theft and be 
pleased that at least one of the kittens should have found a good 
home, for Jeannette in Kingston and Maggi Delbosque in Colon 
had refused the offer of a kitten, little guessing that in doing so 
they were also forfeiting for ever their lover’s affection. Monsieur 
Leglue had already realized that neither lady loved him, and 
Milton was doubtful whether the cook would be any more 
fortunate with Teresita. 

When the steamer was undcr way, Milton went to the purser 
and asked whether he could have a ticket fora cat. He paid the 
sum demanded, and his steward provided him with a little box 
in which Titine, as the little animal had been christened, could 
sleep very comfortably. 

Milton could watch the animal’s games for hours, and never 
wearied of admiring the grace and nimble strength of the leaping, 
snatching, romping Titine. 

In Colon, Milton changed his francs into dollars and then 
realized how small a sum he had for use in America. He 
bought only a little linen, and decided to take cheap quarters in 
Santiago de Cuba and there write his novel, Napoleon. Milton 
knew that Santiago de Cuba was cheap, and, as he was very 
modest in his requirements, he hoped to manage on the money 
that remained. 

Accompanied by Titine, for whom he had bought a little 
basket in Colon, Milton was leaning on the rail, admiring once 
more the view of the splendid entrance between the fortifications 
of Morro Castle on both sides of the sheer cliff. 

The author began on his new work without hesitation. He 
wrote from early morning until late at night and made rapid 
headway. In the pauses which he had to make from time to 
time, he amused himself with Titine’s gambles. If he worked 
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too much, the kitten would become bored and would climb on 
to his desk and try to interrupt him, first following the pen 
skimming over the paper, then sidling along in little springs, 
then raising its paw on to the writer’s hand. ‘‘There,” she 
would say in her purring cat language, ‘‘there, you’ve been 
neglecting me long enough. Now you’ve got to stop this dull 
work of scratching black marks on the paper, and play with me 
a bit.” 

Milton understood. 

“All right, Mademoiselle ; I know what you want. You 
start.” 

Then the pair would have a game with a reel of cotton 
hanging on a string, a ball, or some other simple toy ; and 
Milton once more learnt to laugh as he watched the prancings 
and droll antics of the kitten. 

When he awoke in the morning, Titine would come out of her 
basket, stretch herself, dig her claws deep into the leg of a chair 
or table, then jump on to the bed and wish her master good 
morning. Then she would nestle into his arms, push her nose 
under his chin and rock backwards and forwards until it should 
please him to scratch her back or neck. Then, when she had had 
enough of this, she would vigorously demand her breakfast, and 
left Milton no choice but to obey her commands. 

Six weeks of strenuous work brought the author almost to the 
end of his powers and also of his money. The novel was finished, 
and its author felt satisfied that this work was destined to have a 
bigger success than any of his earlier books. The concluding 
chapter, which described Napoleon’s heroic and tragic end, 
had taken him back in memory to the faithful companion of 
lonely days, and had so shaken him that he frequently had to 
break off his work because the tears were blinding him. 

As Santiago de Cuba offered no possibilities of earning a 
livelihood, Milton decided to take a passage on a cheap tramp 
steamer for New York, where he would be able to keep himself 
by painting and sketching. He applied at all the shipping 
agents, and fortune favoured him. A small 2,500-ton cargo 
steamer lay in the harbour and was due to sail for Boston in two 
days’ time, but the ship was to call at various ports and the 
voyage would last rather more than a fortnight. As the fare 
was very low, Milton took a cabin for himself, as he wanted to 
have Titine with him, and he was glad when the steamer left 
the harbour. 

Milton was ill. His body, weakened by privation and over- 
work, had offered little resistance to infection. Every night he 
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was shaken with heavy fever and would creep into his bunk, 
taking his cat, now grown quite big, with him for warmth. 

The captain, afraid that his passenger, whose condition was 
growing worse from day to day, might die on board, tried to 
induce him to leave the ship at Havana. Milton, however, 
insisted on going on to New York, though when the steamer 
reached New Orleans he knew that he was in a bad way and in 
need of medical attention. 

He was taken to the Sailors’ Home. His chief anxiety was 
for Titine, and he could not rest until the official in the office 
promised to look after the little animal and see that it paid a 
daily visit to his master, provided the doctor had no objection. 

In reply to a cable to the Leipzig publishers, Milton received 
by telegraph some money, and three weeks later letters from 
Monica, Beatrice and Edna. ‘The firm had, on receiving the 
cable, informed Monica of Mr. Byrnes’s whereabouts, and at once 
the girl had despatched a long cable to her sister in New Orleans 
asking her to do what she could for the patient and report to 
Berlin immediately how Milton went on. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-EIGHT 


CurisTINE LED, a simple girl of pious disposition, loved children 
and was a patient and devoted governess, though she cherished 
but modest hopes about the future. Like her sisters, she had left 
home at an early age to become independent. 

For the last year Christine had been engaged to a young man 
named Edsel Burton, who was a schoolmaster in Portland, 
Maine. Up to a few months before he had been teaching in a 
school in New Orleans. Christine and Edsel had become 
acquainted at a dull picnic, fallen in love, become engaged, and 
decided that if the young man obtained an appointment which 
had been promised him at a University in the North they would 
marry in two years’ time. 

Monica’s cable broke the dull monotony of the governess’s 
lonely existence. On her first free afternoon she went to the 
hospital and asked to see Milton Byrnes. 

Her first visit was a short one, as the patient was weak and 
his temperature high. Milton was very much astonished when 
Christine entered the room. For a moment he thought it was 
Monica, so closely did she resemble her sister in Berlin. 

“Oh, Christine, I’m so glad to see you! How did you 
know I was here ?” 

‘‘Monica cabled to me.”’ 

“Oh yes! Monica.” He had to think. 

The nurse wiped the perspiration from his brow and signed 
to the visitor to go. 

“Yes, yes. Monica cabled you? Thanks for your visit and 
for the beautiful flowers.” 

Christine looked at the sick man in astonishment ; she was not 
favourably impressed. Sunken eyes and projecting cheek-bones 
made him look old and ugly at that moment, even repellent. 

“T’ll have to go, Mr. Byrnes,” Christine said with a slight 
stammer. ‘I’m only free for an hour,” she lied, understanding 
the sister’s signal. ‘‘I’ll come again as soon as I have time.”’ 

‘Don’t forget, Christine.’”” He spoke to her in German and 
she replied in the same language. 

‘“‘No, I won’t forget, Mr. Byrnes. I'll come on Sunday.” 


She pressed his fevered hand for a moment and ran out of the 
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ward between the beds, stared at by all the patients. She found 
it difficult to understand how a man of such talent could sink so 
low—a man who had written books which had been translated 
into many languages, a man of outstanding culture and deep 
knowledge, who had yet become a common sailor, mingling with 
people far beneath him in station. 

“And he’s ugly and unattractive !’’ Christine decided to 
herself. How could Monica have described him as an interesting, 
handsome man, none of your milk-and-water film-star masks, but 
a man you could not help loving, not merely for his art, but for his 
own sake? Truly love was blind, the disappointed girl told herself. 

The doctor, when questioned about Milton’s condition, had 
assured Christine that the patient’s great vigour would help him 
more than any medicines. He was hoping it would only be a 
question of weeks before the sick man was on his legs again. 

“You know who the man is really, don’t you, Doctor ?” 

‘Some sailor or other ; actually a stoker, I believe.” 

“Yes; but in reality he’s Milton Byrnes, the author. You 
must have heard about him.” 

“Byrnes ? Byrnes? What has he written ?”’ 

“Why, don’t you know? You must have read his famous 
book Mad Jones? It was a best-seller here and in Europe.” 

“Oh yes, of course. But you don’t mean to tell me that that 
sick stoker wrote the book ?” 

“Vou can take it from me, Doctor, for I have all his books. 
I know him and heard through his publishers that hewas lying 
sick here, and was asked if I would go and see him.” 

It was thanks to what Christine had said that Milton was 
given a private room such as are kept for senior ship’s officers, 
and received much closer attention than had been the case before. 
He was not aware that his name in the hospital records no longer 
stood as Stoker Milton Byrnes, but as that of the famous author. 

News of the presence of the famous author had also reached 
the Press. At first the reporters were not admitted to interview 
him owing to his condition, and when at last one of them did try 
to question him the sick man turned his back on him and covered 
himself with the bedclothes. 

On her second visit, Christine found Milton less ugly, and she 
was particularly attracted by his great love for animals. He 
happened to have Titine with him and was holding the animal 
in his arms when Christine appeared. His temperature was still 
high, but much less seriously so than at the time of her first visit. 

“Tet’s talk German, Christine. I don’t know why, but 
somehow English seems unnatural with you sisters. And let’s 
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call one another ‘thou’ ; it’s more friendly, and I’ve always done 
so with Monica, Beatrice and Edna, so you mustn’t mind.” 

She raised no objection, though her German was shaky as 
she had had little opportunity of using it in recent years. She 
could still talk German, but with a strong American accent. 

‘“‘What’s the kitten doing here? Do they allow such things 
in hospitals ?” 

“This is my Titine. She was born at sea. I helped to bring 
her up, and she has always been my pal.” 

The Leid sisters were all animal-lovers. Christine always 
carried pieces of sugar with her to give to any horses she met, 
Cats were her special favourites, so Milton rose in her esteem 
and she now regarded him quite differently. 

The patient’s condition improved, and in the third week, 
when he received letters from Monica, Beatrice and Edna 
through the publishers, Christine, beaming with joy, brought 
him another letter from her sister in Berlin. He put it on one 
side, but she insisted on his reading it, saying it would be a slight 
to Monica to allow her presence to disturb him. 

He did as she asked and read the three pages in which 
Monica showed her anxiety in every word as she asked how he 
was. For the first time she told him that she felt an irrepressible 
longing to see him again, to embrace and kiss him, and that if 
he would come to her to Berlin she would let him go again as soon 
as he felt the call. She asked him to give her love to Christine 
and said she would be grateful if he told her something about 
her sister, whom she had not seen for more than ten years. 

Titine stretched herself on Christine’s lap, purring luxuriously, 
then raised herself on her hind legs and rubbed her head against 
the girl’s chin. 

“You fickle little beast !’? Milton scolded. ‘Do you know, 
she doesn’t do that with any of the nurses? They’re really 
devoted to her and carry her about in their arms, although the 
doctors have forbidden it. She’s over-fed and won’t touch 
anything but chicken, and then only when the skin is nice and 
brown and crisp. She won’t touch milk ; turns her head away 
scornfully and won’t be satisfied with anything less than cream.” 

Christine was now beginning to understand why her sisters 
were all three full of this man’s praises ; she could now sym- 
pathize with their enthusiasm as well as with Monica’s love and 
loyalty. She could not understand why Milton should have 
made such a poor impression on her when she had first visited 
him. Perhaps it was because he had looked so ill and had been 
among all those common, ogling sailors. Common? Wasn’t 
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he also a sailor ? Ought she to judge these men, who were always 
wandering over the seas of the world, exposed to the many 
dangers of wind and fog, by the drunkards to be seen in Charlotte 
Street near the harbour? Most sailors, no doubt, were respect- 
able, brave men. 

Christine realized that her thoughts were constantly returning 
to Milton Byrnes. She found herself writing too much about this 
author in her letters to her fiancé, and she would tear the sheets 
to pieces ; but it was impossible to begin again, and for the 
first time since her engagement she failed to send her weekly 
letter to Portland. She let Edsel know on a postcard that she 
was so busy that she would not be able to write a proper letter 
until the following week. 

Milton Byrnes had recovered sufficiently to be able to leave 
the hospital and repair to some quiet spot while he was con- 
valescent. Christine found lodgings for him in a suburb near 
the sea. He had told her about his book, which required some 
corrections and polishing up before being typed, and then he 
would read her a part of it and hear what she thought of it. 

The governess spent every free minute with Milton, sitting 
beside his long basket-chair, listening spellbound to his talk and 
slowly realizing her own condition. She who had once always 
been the last to leave the school in the evenings could now hardly 
wait for the clock to strike. ‘Then she would hurry home and put 
on her new clothes and most fashionable hat, which suited 
neither her face nor her personality, jump into a taxi, and drive 
out to him. She, who had been so economical, never spending 
an unnecessary cent, now squandered her money on taxis 
merely to have a few minutes more with him. 

Louisiana nights! The fragrance of masses of perfumed 
flowers in the garden was almost intoxicating ; the tang of the 
sea air sharpened the senses ; and modest Christine would sit 
with trembling limbs in her rocking-chair, listening to this man’s 
speech, which possessed and soothed her like elfin embraces. So 
long as the daylight lasted, Milton would read aloud from his 
novel, Napoleon. She would sit in the shade of a great palm, 
her head bowed, drinking in every word. When they came to 
amusing incidents in the lives of Napoleon and her master, her 
clear laugh, so like Monica’s, would ring through the garden ; 
but tragic scenes could move her to tears. 

Now he wrote enthusiastically about Christine in his rare 
letters to Monica as he had done about Beatrice in Karlsruhe. 
He did not yet realize his true feelings towards the girl, but 
regarded her as his sweetheart’s sister, and so deceived himself. 
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Not since Oran, years before, had he had a woman in his 
arms, and the memory of that time disgusted him. He had sunk 
very low then. 

And now every evening until midnight a young, fresh creature 
sat at his side, the fragrance of her body mingling with the heavy 
perfumes of the many flowers. There were petunias all round, 
whose delicate scent affected the pair like a narcotic, charming 
the ageing man and pure maid into a trance which robbed them 
of all feelings of reality, all power to think. 

Christine had accustomed herself to being kissed by Milton 
when she arrived and when she left. 

““Beace and Edna didn’t mind, so you mustn’t, either.” 

She allowed herself to be kissed only too readily. It gave her 
such a feeling of bliss that she would hang in almost complete 
surrender in his arms. 

When she was able to think more clearly she would recall her 
sensations and feel ashamed of herself; swear that she would 
never forget herself again ; make up her mind to see him less 
often ; and then almost die with impatience for evening to come. 
She often wondered whether he had turned the heads of Beatrice 
and Edna in the same way. That there had been intimacy 
between him and Monica she had read between the lines of her 
sister’s letters. ‘‘Why didn’t you marry Monica ?” she asked him 
unexpectedly one evening. 

““Why ? Because she didn’t want to, and to be frank, because 
I think that, no matter how much she had loved me, I should 
have run away from her as I should from any other woman.” 
Then Milton related to the attentive Christine the tragedy of his 
restlessness ; how he went from one thing to another, never 
finding peace, bringing sorrow, even death, to man and beast. 
That was why he had treated Monica badly for a time. She, 
however, had guessed what was passing in his mind, and had 
remained silent, enduring everything with a softness which shamed 
him and forced him to open his heart to her. 

‘She let me go, and often in my misery I have cursed her for 
not holding me back, but I know that I alone am to blame for 
everything.” 

As always happens in life, the man’s frankness did not repel 
the woman. She felt sympathy, immeasurable pity for him, and 
this pity, which had long been preceded by love, overcame all 
her scruples and stilled all her prejudices, burst the bonds of 
convention, drove all the repressions of her upbringing into the 
background ; and so in the soft tropical night two human beings 
sank into each other’s arms and forgot all their troubles. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-NINE 


Monica Leip dragged herself every day along the same path 
round the big lake, leading the children by the hand, or from 
time to time making them run on, though never out of sight. 
She did not listen to their chatter, did not answer their questions, 
her whole mind possessed by the dreadful thought that in New 
Orleans the man for whose sake alone she continued to enjoy 
life was betraying her with her own sister. 

The keen instinct of women in love had not failed to reveal 
the truth to Monica. Milton must have seduced the simple, 
innocent Christine. She could understand that this virile man 
who for so long had shunned all women should have been delighted 
by the purity ofan artless girl ; she could understand and forgive, 
but she could not forgive his betraying her with her own sister. 
She would have forgiven him love affairs with other women, 
but in this case all sympathy completely failed her. 

Christine’s letters spoke so plainly that there was no need to 
read between the lines. There was no attempt to disguise what 
was going on in New Orleans. Had the place where these two 
were enjoying their idyll been near at hand, Monica, without a 
thought of asking permission or of the interests of the children 
she tended and loved like a mother, would have seized the first 
opportunity to reach the place where her love was being so abused. 
But she lived in Berlin, and New Orleans was thousands of 
miles away in the Gulf of Mexico. Nor had she the means to 
make the journey. 

She was often on the point of warning Christine, but refrained 
from doing so, still hoping against hope that she was being 
deceived by her own excited imagination and jealousy. Then 
she would remember that she had no right to interfere with 
Milton’s actions ; she was not his lawful wife, and he had taken 
no vow never to embrace another woman. Then, again, she 
remembered how he had possessed her love entirely and had 
told her a thousand times with hot kisses that she was the only 
woman he had ever truly loved. She knew he had not been 
lying, but could it be possible that he had changed ? Perhaps it 
was only a passing intoxication which had made him take 


Christine into his arms, only to desert her as he deserted all who 
a3t 
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loved him. His true love was for her, Monica; she knew that 
and did not believe that it could be the same feeling that 
attracted him to Christine. Before Milton Byrnes had crossed 
her path she had known no man who could make her heart 
beat faster. She belonged to him and would never give herself 
to another. 

There had been no letter for weeks, and this fact strengthened 
Monica’s suspicion, for a cable to Hebron had brought the reply 
that this year, for the first time, Christine was spending her 
holidays in New Orleans and not, as she always had done before, 
with her parents in Hebron. 

Monica wavered between many different decisions without 
any definite result. Whenever she passed a post office with her 
charges, she would stop and wonder whether to send a cable. 
Indeed, she several times went into the telegraph office and filled 
forms with warnings and pleadings, only to tear up what she had 
written, throw it into the waste-paper basket, call to the children 
and hurry away. 

Again weeks passed without word from Christine, anc at 
last, in order at least to know for certain whether Milton was 
still in New Orleans, she sent her sister a cable : 


Please say whether M. still in New Orleans. Love.—Monica. 
The reply did not come until four days later : 
Yes, Mr. Byrnes is still here.—Christine. 


Monica was now sure, for it was now more than two months 
since her sister had told her in a letter that Milton was com- 
pletely well again. 

“I am up and doing again, my sweet Harmonikal, my dearest love,” 
he had written in the margin of the letter. At that time there 
had as yet been nothing between him and Christine. 

Monica was now completely convinced. She did not blame 
her sister ; she was not one of those women who always hold 
their own sex responsible and regard the men as poor innocents 
led astray. 

If anything had happened, Milton alone was to blame. As 
an experienced man and a gentleman, he should never have 
allowed himself to seduce her sister. Nor did Monica excuse her 
lover on the grounds that he was an artist for whom allowances 
must be made which did not apply to ordinary men. 

Making up her mind quickly, she sent Milton a long cable 
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asking him not to lead her sister astray, and if possible to leave 
New Orleans immediately, so that Christine could no longer be 
exposed to temptation. 

Monica waited in vain for an answer, and after ten days 
received her cable back marked: ‘“‘Addressee gone away ; 
address unknown,” and six weeks later a letter came from 
Christine telling her that Milton had left Orleans two months 
before without saying where he was going. 


CHAPTER THIRTY 


MILTon’s passion for Christine died as suddenly as it had been 
born, and Milton was filled with shame for what he had done. 
Like Monica he, too, found no excuse for his behaviour ; what 
he had done was unworthy of a gentleman. 

Since that night when she had rested in Milton’s arms 
Christine had covered herself with reproaches. She did not hold 
the man responsible as her sister did. No! She alone bore the 
guilt; for from the day when Milton had left the Sailors’ 
Hospital for his lodging, she had loved him, and, to be perfectly 
frank, her passion dated from the time when he was still on his 
bed of sickness. 

Was she not old enough to know what she was doing? A 
girl of twenty-eight ought certainly to have sufficient self- 
control. 

Day after day she had decided not to see her lover any more. 
But now, as before the night of love, she did not feel she had the 
strength to keep away from him. 

Milton’s passion for Christine had been but transient, and he 
very soon realized that he had merely been deceived by his 
senses and his long period of continence, and that Christine’s 
loving, ceaseless prattle had amused him and lulled his conscience. 
He was ashamed of the part he had played, but could not break 
with the girl. As often as he made up his mind to confess to her 
that he did not love her and that only her innocence and the 
intoxication of those summer nights had compelled him to take 
her into his arms, his heart failed him and he could not hurt her. 

Try as he might, he could not bring himself to do it, as he 
feared that disaster would follow any attempt at explanation. 
He often thought of Monica, and the thought of her increased 
his shame at his behaviour. 

Christine’s wholehearted surrender made it very difficult 
for him to leave her. He knew that she herself—if only for 
Monica’s sake—was struggling with her passion, and also believed 
that to give up her love would be death. She was filled with 
fear, a horrible anxiety, lest he should desert her, as once he had 
deserted Monica. She felt certain that she could not survive this, 
that it would kill her. When she was with him she would cling 
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to his neck, and again and again it was on the tip of her tongue 
to ask him if he would stay with her for ever, never part from 
her ; but she dared not utter the question, fearing an evasive 
answer or the brutal truth. 

And so she lived on through her love dream in a state of 
constant anxiety and excitement, lived for the hour’s enjoyment, 
avoiding thought until fresh doubts assailed her. She was aware, 
too, that her letters to her sister had been so clumsy that Monica 
must have guessed the truth ; and even a letter from Beatrice, 
Openingly warning her of the danger she was running, did not 
awake her from her dreams. 

It was Monica’s question whether Milton was still in New 
Orleans that brought things to a head. Christine fled to church 
to pray to her God, whom she had neglected because she no 
longer felt worthy to ask His aid ; and in prayer the naturally 
devout girl found the strength to bear her burden. 

She had not failed to notice that since the arrival of the cable 
from Berlin Milton had been going about as though lost in his 
thoughts ; he had seemed to avoid her kisses, and at last she 
plucked up courage and opened her heart to him : 

“I don’t mind if people give it dreadful names, Milton ; my 
love for you is very strong and comes above everything else. 
I know I’m not very clever, but you don’t need to be very clever 
to love. Milton, my dear boy, I don’t blame you. I can bear all 
the responsibility before God and before Mona, and you mustn’t 
say a word to her about what has happened here. Don’t you try 
to take on all the blame ; it’s mine, for I showed my love too 
openly, though I’m not ashamed of it.” 

He tried to interrupt her. 

‘“‘Let me go on, Milton. I began to feel weeks ago that you 
don’t love me as I love you. It was only passion that made you 
kiss me ; I met you more than half-way, and you thought it was 
love that was uniting us.”’ 

‘Christine, won’t you 

“No, let me goon. Milton, you must go away, far away from 
here, and you must never write to me. My sisters in Europe will 
let me know how you are getting on. 

“No, Milton, it’s no use trying to console me, trying to force 
yourself to stay here. I’m not clever, but I’ve seen for a long 
time, and especially since Monica’s cable, how you feel about it. 
Milton, I beg you, by my great love for you, to go away and to 
go quickly.” 

Two days later Milton left by a Dutch cargo-boat which 
carried a few passengers. Her route lay via Porto Rico through 
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the Panama Canal, and from Panama City to Dawson City, 
Alaska, far to the north. 

Titine remained with Christine. The cat had become attached 
to the girl and would have no more to do with her master as soon 
as his sweetheart entered the house or garden. Christine was glad 
to be able to keep the devoted little animal as a living token which 
would remind her of the man who would always remain the 
dearest thing on earth to her. 

“Milton, wherever you may be, my heart will be with you 
for ever and ever. I will ask God to bring peace to your soul and 
take you back to Monica, for it is to her you belong, and she will 
die of grief if you remain away from her too long.”’ 

She put both her arms round him, kissed him lightly, and 
hurried off the ship where she was seeing him off. Then she 
stood for a moment below. He looked down heartbroken at 
the unhappy girl and tried to call up some words of affection, 
but could think of nothing but : 

‘““Good-bye, Christine ! I shall always think of you. Please 
be good to Titine.”’ 

‘Don’t worry,” she replied. “Good-bye, Milton. Give my 
love to Monica when you see her again.” 

As fast as her legs could carry her she hastened away, then 
hid behind a bale of cotton where she could watch the departure 
of the ship. She bit her handkerchief hard to prevent herself 
crying aloud. She could see Milton leaning on the rail searching 
for her, and she could see how relieved he was ; no doubt he had 
thought of something kind and pleasant to say to her. 

The ship vanished in the distance, bearing away the man who 
had passed through the lives of four sisters, moving the hearts 
of three of them. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-ONE 


As he always did on a sea voyage, Milton sought out a lonely 
place on the ship where he would be undisturbed, for his dislike 
of his fellow-men had become even deeper. The three days until 
the ship reached Santiago de Cuba and anchored in the bay he 
spent between the davits of two lifeboats. 

The chief steward had placed him at a table occupied by a 
band of elderly American women. His silence had embarrassed 
these talkative ladies, who had vainly tried to draw him into 
conversation. They put him down as an uncivil fool when he 
answered all their stupid questions with a monosyllable and was 
obviously relieved whenever a meal came to its end and he could 
go back to his place on the sun-deck. 

He mused on his unhappy life, as he had always done when 
alone. He was ashamed of his lack of self-control in New Orleans 
and of the wrong he had done Christine Leid, and this time he 
could find no excuse for his crime. 

How could he have forgotten himself to such an extent ? 
And with the sister of the girl who for years had been so anxious 
about him and suffered so much for his sake! He called himself a 
scoundrel. Never again could he appear before Monica, for she 
would never forgive him for seducing her sister. 

Whither was he to go? As usual, he had again taken passage 
on the first available steamer without reflecting. She was called 
the Volendam. He ought to have gone to New York to negotiate 
personally about his novel. 

In his free hours at New Orleans he had already begun to 
write Napoleon in English. Christine had had the manu- 
script revised by a friend of hers, and after Milton had also revised 
it, several copies were despatched to New York publishers. The 
book was well received everywhere, but the publishers did not 
like the title, which had no drawing power and was misleading, 
they said, as people would think the book was about the great 
Corsican. Nor would any of them accept Milton’s conditions. 
Without taking any notice of the publisher’s proposals the author 
had curtly demanded the return of his manuscript and reverted 
to the decision he had already made, to take up painting and earn 
the money he required to have Napoleon published privately. 
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At Santiago de Cuba he had completely offended his table 
companions and had not only the satisfaction of letting these old 
geese know what he thought of them, but also, to the disgust of 
their sacred feelings, moved his place to the table occupied solely 
by a young married couple. The young people took little notice 
of him, as they were on their honeymoon and spent their time 
ogling one another, squeezing hands under the table, whispering 
and giggling and letting their food grow cold or forgetting it 
altogether. 

The cause of Milton’s change of plan had been the landing 
of the passengers in the bay of Santiago de Cuba where the 
Volendam lay at anchor. 

When they came to clear the lifeboats which were to take the 
passengers to view the sights of the town—in particular the hill 
which Colonel Roosevelt had stormed with his rough-riders and 
the giant sycamore under which the peace treaty with the victori- 
ous United States had been signed—it had rained, and to protect 
the passengers’ white tropical costumes the first officer of the 
Volendam had had a large bundle of flags brought from the 
flag-room with which to cover the wet seats. 

Not one of the Dutch, German, Belgian or French passengers 
minded in the least whether they sat on the banner of their 
Fatherland or on any other, until suddenly the three old sticks 
(full-blooded Americans whose forefathers had all sailed from 
England hundreds of years before, in the capacious Mayflower) 
had raised a tremendous hullabaloo when they saw a Dutchman 
committing the dreadful crime of spreading the Star-spangled 
Banner over the wet thwart. 

“How dare you, Captain? How dare you so degrade our 
glorious flag ? Give orders at once to have it changed.” 

The captain gave way to their wishes. 

At dinner the ladies were still boiling with indignation, 
because on Rough-Riders’ Hill the three ex-rough-riders who 
were in charge of the relics of the peace treaty were dead drunk, 
and smelt of alcohol in a way which had seriously distressed the 
teetotal ladies. 

“I’m going to write to the President,’’ Mrs. Bloomsbury 
hissed furiously, with a venomous glance at Milton, who had 
gone on smilingly munching his steak during the discussion. 

“You're quite right. He has much too little to do. Shaking 
hands with four thousand people on New Year’s Day’s nothing. 
Besides, I think it’s a scandal to try and make old ladies sit on the 
Stars and Stripes ; it ought to be pretty young girls.”’ 

The three women nearly choked with fury. They even left 
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their ice-cream and got up and went on deck to report the 
matter to the captain as he came from table. They certainly 
expected the captain would see that the miscreant was handed 
over in chains at the nearest port on a charge of insulting the 
American flag, and they were deeply offended when the captain 
replied politely that it was not in the power of the captain of a 
Dutch steamer to prevent a passenger from expressing his 
private opinion. Of course, he would ask Mr. Byrnes to move to 
another table. 

“ll write to the President about that, too,’’ said Mrs. 
Finnigan. 

“And Ill get Senator Donothing to bring in and pass a law 
prohibiting all foreign ships from putting into American ports.” 

Milton had returned to his drawing, and for the first time he 
attempted caricature. His first subject was the three insulted 
women, and when he examined his work he was pleased with the 
result. There was hardly a passenger on board who was spared 
by Milton’s pencil, and the young couple at the artist’s table 
wanted a fresh sitting every day. Nor did Milton forget the 
captain, officers and crew. The only people that he did not 
caricature were the sweating stokers and engine-room hands who 
crawled up from the bowels of the ship when the watch was 
changed. These he put on paper true to life, and deep tragedy 
lay in these pictures, the fearful fate of poor fellows condemned 
to endure the torments of hell. 

As soon as anyone approached Milton he would shut his 
sketch-book with a bang, for he would allow no one to see _ his 
work. He intended to turn it into money at San Francisco. 

Milton bowed in admiration before that titanic work of man’s 
hand, the Panama Canal. The giant gates of the Gatun lock 
compelled his wonder. ‘They went on as far as Obispo, via 
Emperador, to the famous Culebra section, which still gives the 
constructors of the canal great trouble. The Volendam had to be 
raised again at the locks of Pebro Miguel and Miraflores, until, 
finally, she reached the level of the Pacific at Panama City. 

Milton did not land until they reached Panama City, where 
he paid a visit to the old town. 

The steamer went on northward, often stopping to unload 
bales and cases, passengers and animals, and to take fresh 
cargo aboard. 

The ship remained two days in the harbour of Los Angeles, 
where the passengers, men and women, hurried off to see that 
fair of human vanity—Hollywood. All wanted to make the 
acquaintance of the stars—the American women Milton had 
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insulted always referred to them as “‘our stars”. Milton, annoyed 
by this gadding about, employed the time in driving to the 
beach of Santa Barbara. 

In the scenario department, those so-called literary offices, 
sit the greatest plagiarists of the world, coolly stealing the sub- 
stance of all kinds of masterpieces, best sellers and short stories, 
and turning them into shoddy films, for in America the mentality 
of the masses is devoid of any artistic sense. These literary men 
had learned from the newspapers, in which the passenger list 
of the Volendam was published, that the author of a famous best- 
seller was among the passengers on board the steamer lying in 
the harbour. 

An eager search failed to find Milton Byrnes, who was bathing 
at Santa Barbara and wondering, as he had done at Biarritz, 
at the women running about in their gaily coloured beach 
pyjamas. As sex appeal was the fashion, most of them were doing 
their best to delude the senses of the men by permanent waves, 
unnatural eyebrows and ogling glances. 

Milton returned to the Volendam two hours before she was due 
to sail, and was furious to find a number of cameras levelled at 
him. A steward posted on deck and bribed by the pressmen had 
given the signal to the photographers that the man they were 
looking for was approaching the gangway. Milton, noticing one 
more than usually importunate young man trying to get close to 
him, knocked his camera out of his hand. He foiled the film 
operator posted on deck by placing his hat before his face before 
the handle had been turned, disappeared into his cabin and 
locked himself in, and was not to be persuaded to say a word to 
the reporters or to the agents of the film studios who wanted to 
buy the film rights of his novels. 

On board the }+’vlendam word had quickly gone round as to 
the identity of the silent passenger, and Milton found it difficult 
to evade the attentions of his fellow-passengers. 

When the fourth of July came round, the American national 
festival, the ship was steaming for San Francisco. There was 
considerable excitement on board and a deputation of Americans 
appeared before the captain and asked him, in their ignorance 
of the laws and rights of the sea, to strike the Dutch flag and 
hoist the Stars and Stripes in honour of the great day. The old 
sea-dog would probably have dearly loved to tell them what he 
really thought of them, but he had to stifle his feelings and 
explain to the committee that no foreign ship was allowed to 
sail under the American flag, and that every vessel must use only 
the flag of the country to which it belonged. 
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“But this is America, sir!’ cried the fair-haired school- 
Inspector from Salem, Massachusetts, wildly waving his arms. 
‘This is America, and you’re sailing in American waters. As 
Americans we have the right to demand that to-day, Independence 
Day, the greatest anniversary of the world, the Star-spangled 
Banner should be hoisted.” 

The captain found it difficult to explain that they were wrong. 
Even the threat of one old lady that she would write to the 
President failed to move him. But the finishing touch was put 
to the indignation of these patriots when the captain strictly 
forbade the letting off of fireworks. 

Despite this order, and although several sensible people 
attempted to dissuade them, after the fall of darkness the free 
Americans assembled by the railing of the after-deck and let off 
rockets and other fireworks. The revellers were decked with 
gaily coloured paper caps, ribbons and little flags, and looked 
like harlequins. 

The captain immediately put a stop to the disorder and 
threatened to put all who resisted in irons, as he could not allow 
this folly to go on for fear of fire. 

No one had noticed that one firework had glanced off the heavy 
chain of the stern anchor and fallen through a porthole into the 
lower hold. There it glowed for hours on the lid of a packing- 
case containing fireworks, which had been shipped in New York. 

Slowly, quite slowly, the glow penetrated the dried wood. 
Through the portholes, which stood open in the calm weather, a 
gentle breeze came and fanned the spark, which finally set fire 
to some loose shavings. 

The Pacific Ocean was living up to its name. Inside the 
cabins some of the passengers were sleeping, others lying awake 
in the heat. They closed the ventilators, which brought no 
coolness. 

In the boiler-rooms the stokers were almost shrivelled by the 
hellish heat; in the great engine-room the giant creation of 
men’s hands was pounding, the pistons going through their 
monotonous movements, thrusting out of cylinders and driving 
back again ; the flywheels were whirling. 

The man on the look-out was attending conscientiously to his 
job. The night was clear and starry ; the view over the empty 
limitless waste of water was wide. On the bridge the officer of the 
watch paced up and down, softly humming a song to hold off 
sleep ; and at the wheel the steersman stood solemnly gazing at 
the compass, and every now and again looking at the sea. 

The only passenger still on deck was Milton Byrnes. Recently 
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he had been sleeping less and less, as his thoughts wandered ever 
more often to Monica in Berlin. He felt a great anxiety lest she 
should have done herself some injury, for she would certainly 
have guessed what had taken place between him and Christine. 
“If she takes her life, I shall be her murderer !? he went on 
repeating in his remorse. Then he remembered poor Christine, 
whom he had seduced, and again he felt ashamed of his conduct. 
It was fortunate for Beatrice and himself that he had not remained 
at Karlsruhe that time, for he would certainly have forgotten 
Monica there and treated this sister of his beloved in the same 
base way. 

An uncontrollable longing for Monica seized him. She was 
the only woman he really loved. All the more dreadful then that 
crime he had perpetrated against her! He had made her life 
hell, trodden her soul in the dirt. 

Money, he must earn a lot of money, throw his book on the 
market and then ask Monica’s forgiveness and permission to 
come back to her. She would forgive him, for she had always 
been wonderfully generous where he was concerned. 

‘Yes, Monica, my love, I’m coming to you, and then a new 
happiness will begin for us,”’ he said softly to himself. 

At the same moment a great tongue of flame, accompanied 
by an ear-splitting explosion, rose aloft from the after-part of the 
ship. The whole vessel quivered. Crash followed crash ; screams, 
moans and cries for help mingled with the tremendous din. 
The Volendam settled down heavily to port, and huge flames 
like plumes shot out of the gaping deck. 

Sharp commands rang out ; captain, officers and crew were 
immediately on deck. From the engine-room came clouds of 
hot grey-white steam, from which emerged the heads of the 
stokers, trimmers, engine-room hands and engineers, Three of 
the furnaces had been rapidly put out; then the water had 
penetrated through a great leak which the explosion had formed 
in the ship’s side, and the heroic men found themselves compelled, 
if they were to save their lives, to make for the two iron ladders 
which formed their only means of escape. Nimble as monkeys, 
they clambered up, one helping the other, until all had reached 
the deck. 

It seemed possible to get only the starboard lifeboats launched 
as the ship was listing so heavily that the port davits would not 
clear the side of the sinking ship. 

The sailors performed miracles in the few minutes they were 
allowed. The discipline of these Dutchmen was wonderful ; the 
true sailor’s blood ran in their veins. 
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Revolver in hand two seamen were told off by the first 
officer to keep the passengers from throwing themselves into the 
sea or storming the lifeboats. The worst behaviour was shown by 
three men, including the boastful school-inspector from Salem, 
Massachusetts, who on the morning of this eventful day had 
talked so truculently to the captain. 

Milton had kept apart, intending to wait until the women and 
children were in safety. In his hand he was holding his attaché- 
case, which, chiefly on account of the manuscripts it contained, 
he had rescued from his half-submerged cabin at great risk of his 
life. All at once he saw the panic-stricken school-inspector 
pushing women and children aside in an attempt to jump into 
the first boat that was cleared. Placing his case beside the bulk- 
head, Milton seized the raving man by the collar, and, when he 
tried to resist, knocked him down and held him until the 
passengers were all in the boats. Not until all was clear for the 
crew did Milton release the struggling man. 

Explosion followed explosion in rapid succession ; the flames 
were already licking over the middle deck, the boats were 
hurrying away from the mass of flames, when Mrs. Finnigan, 
dressed in a long nightdress, rushed screaming on to the deck 
from below, ran to the bow, and, before anyone could stop her, 
sprang overboard. 

Milton, who had just been called by the first engineer to take 
his place in the boat, dashed after the old lady, took a header 
over the side, and reached her just as she came up for the second 
time. He had to stun her with a blow to prevent her from 
dragging him down with her into the depths. Then he swam 
with her round the ship and handed her over to the men who were 
casting off the last boat. They wanted to pull him on board, too, 
but he remembered his attaché-case. 

‘Wait for me ; just a minute.” 

The men in the boat thought he had gone out of his mind 
when they saw the swimmer, after reaching the blazing, sinking 
ship, seize the rope dangling from the davits, haul himself up the 
steeply sloping starboard side of the ship, climb over the rail, 
and vanish along the deck. 

“We must get away!” the first engineer shouted to the 
captain. “The boilers that are still fired may blow up at any 
minute.” 

“We'll wait,” the captain commanded, looking up with heavy 
heart, clenched teeth and tear-filled eyes at the ship he had 
commanded for six years and which—for he was a bachelor—had 


become his home. 
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‘There he is! There! Running along the fore-deck !’’ the 
men in the boat shouted to one another. Then they saw Milton, 
who was holding something in his hand, swoop through the air, 
strike the water with a resounding splash and disappear, only to 
come up again a moment later. The boat steered towards the 
swimmer, whom the attaché-case was hampering, and took 
Milton Byrnes on board. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-TWO 


MILTON Byrnes’ name glared in fat red letters from the title-page 
of the San Francisco Inquirer and the other papers of the city of the 
Golden Gate which described in bombastic journalese the feat 
performed by the famous author. 

Hero-worship is America’s chief sport. The form it takes 
makes no difference, whether it be flying the Atlantic, sitting on 
top of a pole, non-stop eating, prizefighting, or putting up a 
dancing record. In fact, the more inane the practice, the greater 
the interest. Nevertheless, the true hero or heroine, who risks 
his or her life for another, can be sure of living long in the 
public memory. 

The strangest offers began to pour in upon Milton, the hero 
of the Volendam, about whom there was so much talk in the papers. 
The Press of the West Coast kept to the true facts as far as the 
number of lives saved was concerned, but each sheet adorned the 
actual manner in which the deed had been accomplished 
according to its own fancy. 

The Oakland Journal said : 


His clothes were on fire; it was aliving torch that came to the rescue 
of Mrs. Finnigan, who was shut up in her cabin, freed her from her prison, 
ran with her a long stretch through the sea of flame that covered the fore- 
deck, and sprang overboard with the woman, all but dead, in his arms. 
Our artist has immortalized the deed with his pencil. 


As the descriptions spread further eastward, the number of 
the saved increased. While in Kansas City the number was five, 
in Chicago it had increased to a dozen, in Pittsburg to two dozen, 
until in New York it had reached forty. 

Milton, who in spite of severe pain could scarcely go on reading 
for laughter, said to the nurse, pointing to the New York paper : 

“It’s lucky, Sister, there’s the Atlantic Ocean to stop thi, wave 
of publicity. If the continent reached to Ireland I should be the 
rescuer of several thousand people.” 

All sorts of offers came pouring in, each impresario trying to 
outdo the other in the attempt to secure this attraction. But 
ahead of all others were film agents trying to engage the hero for 
their firms. The Simpleton Star Company had a scenario all 
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ready entitled, The Hero of the Exploding “Volendam”, and 
wrote to him : 


The most marvellous talking drama ever shown. You can hear every 
rocket exploding and see you, the great hero, wrapped in flames (trick 
photography, of course). The rescued will, of course, be beautiful young 
women led by our world-famous star, Miss Mackucy Kalamacoo. We 
offer you 100,000 dollars to take the part you played on the ill-fated ship. 
Our director, Mr. Foxsugarlob, will take the liberty of submitting the 
contract for your signature on Monday. 


There was no well-known agency which did not try to engage 
the services of Milton Byrnes. The great firm of Marshal Field 
in Chicago offered him a post in their fire insurance depart- 
ment. 

Publishers fought for the manuscript for which the author had 
risked his life. Through the indiscretion of a hospital official, the 
title of the work had leaked out. The contents were known only 
to the three publishers to whom Milton had offered it months 
before, and who had rejected it. Now they and all others, though 
the latter did not know what it was about, made desperate 
efforts to get hold of it. 

Mr. Mac Lamb, one of the sleepiest publishers in New York, 
who prided himself on publishing historical matter, wired to the 
author that he intended to make a contract with him at all costs. 
He immediately set off for San Francisco by air to acquire this 
work on the Great Emperor. 

Milton’s one regret was that he could not have a photo- 
graphic record of Lamb’s expression when he revealed to him that 
the novel, Napoleon, was about a mongrel bitch and not about 
Bonaparte. 

The Literary Publishing Company acquired from Milton the 
English rights at a fee of twenty-five thousand dollars, and the 
unpractical author let the work go at this low figure. 

The three ladies Milton had insulted on board the Volendam— 
Mrs. Finnigan, of course, most of all—had forgotten all that had 
happened before the fire, and daily showered upon the man 
lying in hospital vast quantities of flowers, chocolates and other 
dainties, which were vastly enjoyed by the nurses. The lovely 
daughter of the woman Milton had rescued felt herself bound to 
marry the hero, and made him an offer through the post, 
enclosing her photograph. 

The patient took no notice of all this, and as long as it was 
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possible avoided his importunate visitors. His burns healed 
slowly. At first the doctors had feared tetanus, but the man’s 
iron constitution and great vigour once again set him on his feet. 
In spite of the most careful attention, it was six months before he 
had completely recovered. 

During his illness he had once more had time to meditate 
about his life, but, as was always the case when this mood seized 
him, he reached no conclusion. He was conscious of an irresistible 
longing for Monica, but since his standard of behaviour in New 
Orleans he felt that he could not face her again. He felt sure 
that she knew what had taken place. 

With all his knowledge of men, Milton Byrnes certainly 
knew nothing about the psychology of a woman really in love. 
He trembled when a cable came from Berlin, and left it lying 
unopened for a long time on the chest of drawers at his bedside. 
It was a week since the sinking of the Volendam and his sweetheart 
in Berlin must have heard of it ; but Milton could not understand 
how she had discovered the address of the hospital. It had not 
occurred to him that, after reading in the papers of the disaster 
to the ship and seeing his name mentioned, Monica should at 
once have hurried to the American Consulate and asked to be 
informed as quickly as possible where in San Francisco the hero 
of the Volendam was. She had received her answer four days later, 
and immediately despatched a long cable to the man she still 
loved so dearly. 

“Sister,” the patient asked, “‘please open that wire and read 
what it says. Then if it is unpleasant put it away and don’t 
give it me until I feel better.” 

“What's the matter, Mr. Byrnes? The telegram is splendid ! 
What could make you think that a woman who really loved the 
man of her choice would send an unpleasant message? This 
message comes from someone who really loves you devotedly. 


Shall I read it out ?” 
‘* Please, Sister.” 


‘Am in despair and very anxious. Cable at once whether I can come 
and whether you want me to.—You ever-louing Mona.” 


‘Thank you, Sister.” 
‘‘Aren’t you going to answer at once, Mr. Byrnes? 


Every moment of uncertainty will be torture for this poor 
woman.” 

“Will you please write it for me ?”’ 

‘‘Certainly.” 
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“Very best thanks. No need tocome. Already getting better. Leiter 
follows from your devoted and unhappy Milton.” 


“‘Better leave out the word ‘unhappy’ ; it’s sure to upset 

her.” 

‘All right, Sister, you women are more sensitive than we 
93 


men. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-THREE 


Monica had been unable to sleep since she had read of the 
dreadful disaster in the Pacific. The hero’s name was Milton 
Byrnes, and to save a manuscript he had climbed back into the 
blazing steamer. Scarcely had he been pulled back into the 
lifeboat and got a short distance away from the ship when the 
water must have penetrated into the boiler-room. A tremendous 
explosion had followed which had torn the vessel open amidships. 
All round the lifeboat flew spars, splinters, bits of iron and 
fragments of cargo, though fortunately no one was seriously 
injured. The slow sinking into the waves of the glowing, hissing 
sections of what had been a beautiful liner had presented a 
ghastly spectacle. 

Her Milton, her one and only Milton, was the hero. 

Once more he had acted in his usual boyish, impulsive fashion. 
What was this strange woman to him? Why at such a moment 
had he not thought of his faithful sweetheart in Berlin, who 
would die if she heard that he was dead ? She lived now for him 
alone. The bonds which had linked her to her parents’ house 
were long since broken. She still wrote occasionally to her sisters, 
but they had receded into the background of her life. In the 
foreground stood her sweetheart, and when her hour struck her 
last thought would be for him. Monica was not hysterical : 
she could think very practically and took a sane view of life. 
Although it had not been given her to collect wealth, she lived 
very economically in order to have something to spare when the 
time came to look out for another post. She was afraid of no form 
of work, as she had often proved. 

Monica fondled the ugly yellow sheet of paper as though 
Milton had written it himself. She pressed her lips to her lover’s 
name and felt a little calmer. A second cable which she sent to 
the management of the Masonic Hospital in San Francisco had 
contained the request to report to her frankly about Mr. Byrnes’ 
condition, and the reply, which had arrived three days later, 
had been quite satisfactory. She had no suspicions that during 
those busy days the doctors had been very anxious about the 
patient, and had feared that they would have to amputate the 
leg which had been badly burned by a rocket, and that there 
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danger of blood poisoning setting in, which might prove 
atal. 

Monica had a premonition that she would soon see Milton 
again, embrace and kiss him. All the sins he had committed 
against her were forgotten ; never would she recall the past by 
so much as a word. 

Monica received letters from Beatrice and Edna asking 
anxiously for news of Milton; and even the publishers in 
Germany, scenting new editions and demands for large con- 
signments abroad owing to the event in the Pacific, appealed to 
Monica to give them some details about Milton Byrnes, though 
they usually were completely indifferent to the condition of the 
author from whom they had received no further manuscripts. 
Only a few days later Monica saw in the windows of various book- 
sellers copies of Milton’s works with a puff notice which brought 
a flush of anger to her cheeks. It was not the contents of the 
books they extolled. No, they were booming the author as the 
hero of the Volendam in the hope of forcing the sales. 

In a long letter, Monica reported to Milton all that had 
happened since he had written to her last, months before. She 
told him about Edna and Beace, and added a few words about 
Christine. She said her sister was no longer living in New 
Orleans, but had left that town more than a month before, 
merely telling her parents that she was going to travel with a 
family and could not for the moment give an address, but that 
later a postcard had come from a small town near Norfolk, 
Virginia, since when nothing more had been heard of her. 
Beatrice was no longer in Karlsruhe ; she had accepted a post 
in Aarau and liked it much better than the old one. Edna had 
left Germany and was now in Zurich. Both isters were contin- 
ually asking for news of him, and Monica asked him to send 
Beace and Edna a few lines as soon as he felt well enough, and 
also to let her know his plans for the future and whether he had 
any idea of returning to Europe. She told him that she longed to 
see him again and that she was delighted to hear about his new 
book, which Christine had described to her in glowing colours, 
and of which she asked him to send her a copy as he had done 
with the others. 

Milton’s reply did not come until several weeks later, and 
Monica, completely throwing off her governess’s dignity, danced 
like a two-year-old along the gloomy corridor of the big house. 
Contrary to her usual custom she threw her arms round her little 
charges and kissed them ; then she locked herself in and read the 
ten pages of her lover’s letter. In it he gave a brief account of 
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all he had done and seen since leaving Paris for the second time, 
telling her about his four-legged friends, how badly France had 
treated him, and how he had signed on as a stoker. Finally, 
he described his arrival, very ill, in New Orleans. He skimmed 
quickly over the period with Christine, and, with regard to 
Monica’s complaint of the longing she felt for him, he was able 
to answer with all his heart that he felt the same, but he must get 
well first before making plans for the future. 

Monica’s feeling of certainty that her lover would return to 
her never left her, but weeks and months passed by—Milton had 
long since left San Francisco—without any news, and at last 
Monica relapsed into a state of melancholy so deep that she made 
up her mind finally to put an end to her life. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-FOUR 


*“FRAULEIN Monica, you’re wanted on the telephone.” 

“It'll be one of those old aunts again,’’ replied Monica, who 
was busy getting her charges ready for their daily walk in the 
Tiergarten. ‘‘Who is it? Didn’t you ask, Amanda ?”’ 

“It’s aman. He thought it was you speaking. He sounded 
like a Bavarian, and called me Harmonikal,’’ the sullen maid- 
servant said. 

Monica stared ; then her whole body began to tremble, and 
she could not move a step. All the blood left her face. For some 
seconds she was completely paralysed by shock ; then she reeled 
out of the room, seized and pressed the receiver to her ear, and, 
in a voice broken by sobs, called : 

“Milton! Milton, my dear! At last! At last !”’ 

“How did you know it was me ?” 

“Milton, my darling! Did any other person ever call me 
Harmonikal ? Oh, Milton ; just to hear your voice again! I 
can’t believe it, my dearest sweetheart.” 

“When can I see you, dear ? I’m still at the Anhalter station. 
Hurry up! The people waiting outside the telephone-box are 
getting restive. Can’t you hear one idiot hammering on the 
window ?” 

“] shan’t be free until to-morrow afternoon at three. Where 
are you Staying ?” 

“Hotel Hessler, Kantstrasse. Please ring me up there in an 
hour’s time. I'll have to go now, or I'll be giving that fellow 
outside one on the jaw. . . .” 

The hours became years for Monica. She thought she might 
be able to get off at once, but found the cook had her free 
afternoon and could not put off her appointment with her boy, 
so Monica was compelled to drag through an interminable day 
and even longer night. It seemed to her that the six years since 
Milton’s departure had passed more quickly than these last 
twenty-four hours. She had spoken six times with her lover over 
the telephone and had rung him up at least twenty only to find 
that he had gone out. 

Speechless, they stood facing one another at the corner of the 
Kantstrasse and Hardenbergstrasse. Neither could produce at 
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word! They merely stood and stared into each other’s faces. 
Monica felt that she was choking. She pressed Milton’s hand to 
convince herself that it was reality and not a dream. Tears of 
joy obscured her eyes, but through them she could see him, see 
that despite all the adventures of those six years he had altered 
but little, being only a little greyer about the temples. 

They spent the whole afternoon wandering through the fields 
and woods at Kladow, hand in hand, like two children. Her 
anxiety about her distant lover had left its mark on Monica ; 
she had begun to stoop somewhat and her hair had begun to 
turn grey, although she was only in the early thirties. During 
the last twenty-four hours, however, she had grown young again, 
bloomed visibly. 

Forgotten, obliterated, was the period of worry and grief. 
He, the only man she had ever loved, and with a love that the 
years only served to increase, was back with her, at her side. 

In the evening they withdrew into a cosy apartment, where 
they could give full rein to their great love. A long while they 
stood close clasped, almost swooning in the rapture of an endless 


Then she nestled at his side, her head on his arm. She had 
arranged the pillows for him as she knew he liked to lie—half 
sitting up. She could hear his voice, feel his strength, and her 
whole being surrendered itself to the moment of supreme rapture. 
Now the world might crash in pieces around them ; there could 
be no happiness greater than to die in his arms. 

She never wearied of kissing him, the man she had been 
deprived of for so long. Leaning back on his arm, she would 
gaze up at him and print every feature anew on her memory ; 
then she would clasp him close lest he should slip away from 
her again. Her heart sang: ‘‘He loves me, me alone!” He was 
hers ; she had vanquished all the others who had tried to win 
him from her. Forgotten were the grim hours of anxious waiting ; 
forgotten, too, the knowledge that he had kissed Beatrice and 
seduced Christine. He was not to be measured by the standards 
of ordinary men; he was an artist, and to such privileged men 
much must be forgiven. Nothing now could steal him from her. 

And suddenly a feeling of anxiety came over her. What would 
happen if the wander-fever seized him again and he set off once 
more on his travels ? No, that should not be! In that case she 
would die, for another separation would be more than she 
could bear. 

By dint of great effort, involving even threats, Monica 
managed to get four weeks’ leave of absence. They went to 
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Vienna. It was Milton’s wish, and for her his wish was law. 
Moreover, she was pleased at the idea of seeing again the town 
where she had learnt to love him and had spent such glorious 
days in his company. 

The train took them as far as Passau, and in the grey dawn 
they walked down to the river and boarded the smart little 
steamer in which they passed through the most magnificent 
scenery, scenery without equal anywhere, to Vienna—their 
Vienna. 

The couple sat close together, hand in hand, and let 
the hills and mountains glide past them. On the slopes they 
could see the country folk toiling in the heat, busy bringing in the 
vintage, and on the steep banks children were playing in the 
grass ; pedestrians went singing on their way ; ducks and geese 
splashed in the stream, plunging in their heads from time to time 
to pull up tit-bits from the slimy bottom. Heavy horses with 
broad, glossy backs towed barges up-stream, digging their hoofs 
firmly into the sand and looking up at the sun, wondering how 
far they were from rest and their hard-earned oats. Over the 
water came the sound of church clocks striking the hours and 
reminding men that nowhere in the world does ume stand still. 

Dogs ran barking along the bank and leapt into the stream 
to retrieve the sticks their masters threw for them into the 
water. 

The lovers sat in silence, drinking it all in, and from time to 
time Milton told Monica about the castles, towns and villages 
they passed. The barking of the dogs reminded him of Napoleon, 
and he told her softly how clever and faithful his four-legged 
friend had been. 

Monica knew the book already—Miulton had brought a copy 
with him—and found it splendid. She had laughed heartily at 
Napoleon's myriad pranks and cried just as bitterly at the 
tragic end of her and her puppies. 

He now remembered much that was not in the book and told 
one new incident after another. 

“Monica, that dog made another man of me. Since that time 
I have looked at the world differently and have found out what 
marvels creauon contains. But it was a revelation to me to 
discover for the first time that animals have souls, and souls much 
purer than those of men. A dog's eye is the mirror of its soul, and 
a dog lives in constant fear that the person to whom it belongs— 
no matter how brutally it may be treated—1is about to desert 16. 
This fear has been inherited by all animals which come into 
contact with man, and the tragic cyes of primitive man—as 
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Darwin calls the apes—are one long complaint against the 
man-beast. 

“Monica, have you ever seen a dog which has lost its master ? 
Have you ever noticed the horribly pitiful look in its eyes? 
What deep tragedy lies there ! Men should bow their heads in 
shame and pray humbly to their Creator for forgiveness because 
to some of them nothing is sacred, not even the animals that serve 
them faithfully.” 

They spent the night in Linz, where they sat long at Urfahr 
on the other bank watching the rushing stream. 

“*You see those eddies in the water, Monica. They symbolise 
my life. If there is such a thing as transmigration of souls, mine 
must once have lived in a cloud, or a wave, or a flock of birds. 
I might have spent my life in a smart uniform as an American 
officer, as my father intended, but even as a boy I could see 
nothing in playing at soldiers. My playmates used to make 
themselves swords out of sticks and helmets out of paper or 
cardboard, and would fight furious battles with the boys from a 
neighbouring street, and boast of their heroic deeds as they 
heard their elders do. I didn't know then why these things didn’t 
appeal to me, I don’t know even now, but perhaps it was because 
I had been told from my earliest childhood that when I was 
fourteen I should have to leave Vienna and go to the military 
college in America to be trained as an officer. I was so devoted 
to the town where I had spent my childhood that I didn’t even 
like going with mother for the holidays to Karnten or wherever 
she happened to be going. I may be exaggerating, but I’m in- 
clined to think that it was our old house-porter in the Prinz 
Eugenstrasse who first gave me this love for Vienna; at any 
rate it was through him that I came to know a side of life in 
Vienna which, as the son of the American Military Attaché, I 
should not have been likely to discover otherwise. 

“Vienna became the home of my choice, and whenever I 
heard Viennese music, even in the most distant places, or heard 
someone speak of Vienna, I felt that I should die ot home-sickness. 
Now we are back in Vienna, Wien, where I first met my 
Harmonikal, the silly girl who has remained faithful to her 
wanderer for six long years. He wasn’t worth it, child.” 

“Oh yes, he was, Milton. It’s the man within you who 1s so 
dear to me. Your love means so much to me that I need you now 
to complete my life. Without you, my dearest, life is an empty 
waste, still as a graveyard. When you are away from me it is as 
though I were actually lying in my grave, my soul fluttering 
vaguely over the earth in search of you.” 
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Next day, as the steamer went on through the Wachau, 
Monica sat still and let the unforgettable landscape imprint 
itself upon her memory. Again Milton acted as guide, des- 
cribing particularly the places where murderous battles had 
been fought in days gone by. They passed the noble monastery 
of Melk enthroned in lordly state on the rocks among green 
vine-covered slopes ; they passed the ruins of great castles which 
lay dreaming of former days when knights with glittering swords 
rode out and held up the passing merchant for tribute, and when 
noblemen in shining armour fought in the gay tourney ; when 
bumpers of wine were drained by the rich, and the poor lived a 
life of want. 

““Dirnstein, Monica! Have you ever heard of the tragic 
fate of Richard the Lionheart ? He was held prisoner in a great 
tower at Greifenstein near Vienna and was later taken to 
Dirnstein, where the minstrel Blondel found and _ rescued 
him. 

“These places contain the records of hundreds of years of 
history and bloodshed, Monica. And yet how peaceful it all is 
now ! Nothing but the bones of buildings, in which lie the bones 
of heroes fallen in battle, now remain to tell the tale.” 

He compelled her to listen to him ; his voice was music 
in her ears. 

‘“‘You’re not the only wanderer, Milton,” Monica remarked, 
when he came to speak once more of his travel fever. ‘‘You see, 
we four sisters are just as restless. We couldn’t bear to remain 
at home. Apart from Russia, Scandinavia and the Balkans, I’ve 
tried every country in Europe, and Edna and Beatrice have 
moved about quite as much. Christine, too, soon got tired of 
being at home and left the nest as soon as she was old enough.” 

Four weeks! How quickly time goes when people are 
enjoying themselves ! Monica was horrified to find the end of her 
leave was drawing near. 

They had found lodgings at Kobenal, and this beautiful part 
of Vienna served as the centre for their excursions. They wandered 
through the forests and fields and saw the town from all the 
peaks around. Once they even climbed the Bisamberg to view 
Vienna from the north. They found it all wonderful ; sometimes 
they wandered through the old streets and by-ways of the 
inner town, hurt whenever they found a change had been made ; 
and, as in the old days, called at litile inns where they feasted 
as much on memories as on the good fare. 

_ “Do you remember? Do you remember ?”? Hundreds of 
times a day the question was asked; and hundreds of umes 
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ie! rediscovered old things which had become new again for 
them. 

Milton had said little about the future. What he wanted most 
was to settle down somewhere near Vienna and find work. Fresh 
plans about pictures and books crowded into his mind ; but he 
had money and there was no need to hurry. 

Helped by the success of Napoleon, the new novel had 
become a best seller, not only in America but throughout the 
world, and Milton was well on the way to becoming a rich man. 

‘**You know, Harmonikal,”’ he said, as they were going home, 
‘‘now you can marry me when we get back to Berlin. When I 
have found somewhere to live I will propose to you, and you can 
be my wife in the world’s eyes, too.” 

‘‘T will do anything you like, but first you must settle down 
properly in Berlin. Ill give notice to resign on the fifteenth of 
next month, and after that, dearest, you have only to command 
me and I will do whatever you think best.” 


CHAPTER THIRTY-FIVE 


THINGS were to turn out differently from what the lovers had 
planned. A few weeks after his arrival in Berlin Milton was 
taken seriously ill and the persistence of his complaint led the 
doctor to advise him to try a cure at a certain resort in the hope 
that it might bring relief. Following a specialist’s advice, the 
patient went to Bad Ems on the Lahn, and insisted that Monica 
should accompany him. 

‘Milton, my dear, it will only be ten days before my notice 
is up. I can’t possibly go now, as the woman who Is taking my 
place doesn't arrive from Dresden before then. But don’t worry ; 
my box is already packed. Ten days hence I’U leave by this train 
and will be with you that evening.” 

During the time that remained the lovers met often, and 
every mecting was a festival. 

At the registrar’s office in Westend Milton enquired whether 
it was possible to have the publication of the banns transferred 
to Bad Ems. He was told, however, that it could not be done. 
He would have to make a fresh application at Ems. The clerk 
remarked facetiously that the ten days’ delay wasn’t after all of 
any great importance. 

Monica remained with her lover the whole of the night before 
his departure, and went with him on the following morning to 
the station to bid him good-bye. Long after the train had 
departed she stood on the platform looking in the direction in 
which her lover was travelling. As she crossed the Potsdamer- 
platz a feeling of deep depression came over her, The thought 
flashed through her mind: “I shall never sce Milton again.” 
She tried to shake off the gloomy thoughts, but they kept return- 
ing, would nut be suppressed. 

From each station at which the train stopped, Mihton sent 
picture postcards, and from Marburg and Giessen he even wired 
greetings, as he did again when he finally arrived in Bad Ems. 

Neglected influenza and a persistent inflammation of the 
chest and vocal cords forced Milton to take extra precautions. 
He had to subject himself to a severe régime. 

Lhe beauuful scenery of the narrow Lahn valley, with 1 
hotels, villas and hydros built close against the mountains. 
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delighted his artist’s eye, and he never wearied of wandering 
about enjoying the ever-changing pictures. 

He would pause at places of historical interest, of which there 
were many in the neighbourhood of Bad Ems. From here was 
despatched the Emperor William I’s ominous telegram which 
loosed the war of 1870-71, the war which roused France’s undying 
hatred for Germany. 

Milton’s pencil was constantly busy recording the magni- 
ficent landscapes in his sketch-book. From the Baderlai, on the 
hill on the eastern side of the town, he was sketching the Lahn 
valley and the green hills on the opposite side, when he was 
suddenly roused from his rhapsody by a telegram from Monica. 


Arrive to-morrow evening Ems stop Father dead Mother urgently 
needs me in Hebron stop Leave Queenstown Friday Love Monica. 


Milton was not long deciding what to do. He began to pack, 
for he had made up his mind to go with Monica to America. 
Once more the banns had been published in vain, for they had 
only been posted at the registrar’s office for four days, and the 
minimum period for foreigners was six weeks. What a bit of bad 
luck ! He cursed in true sailor fashion and asked himself why 
Monica should want to go to America. Couldn’t one of her 
three sisters have gone ? Christine was nearest to her mother, but 
he remembered that Monica had said Christine hadn’t been heard 
of for a long time and no one knew where she was. There were 
still Beatrice and Edna who could equally well have gone. The 
mother must have insisted on having Monica. Well, then, he’d 
go with her. They could get married when they arrived in New 
York, where, as both were American citizens, there would be few 
formalities and no need to wait long. 

He looked impatiently every three minutes at his watch. 
Time seemed to crawl along. At six he hurried to the station, 
which was not far away, although he knew the train would not 
arrive until shortly before eight. Then to kill time he hired a 
boat and rowed up and down the Lahn. In the light of the 
setting sun the surface of the river gleamed like gold. The 
mountains were shrouded in a blue-grey mist; but the im- 
patient man paid no heed to this rich impressive picture. Half 
an hour before the train arrived he bought a platform ticket and 
paced, counting his steps, up and down the platform, his eyes 
constantly turning to the clock. At last the train was signalled 
and he saw the heavy locomotive rounding the curve. With 
screeching brakes it slowed down, and finally came to a stop. 
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Milton ran along the carriages looking anxiously into the 
second-class compartments. Then he heard his name, turned 
round in a flash, and caught sight of Monica holding a suitcase 
through the carriage window. 

““Of course, she would have to travel third-class !”’ he thought, 
as he helped her down from the train. 

“Milton, darling !”’ And she was clinging to his neck, 
covering him with kisses, the tears running down her cheeks. He 
found her charming in her black coat and hat and he wanted to 
tell her so, but with his ailing throat he could not produce more 
than an almost inaudible whisper. 

Monica, horrified, placed her hand before his mouth and said 
in a frightened voice : 

“For heaven’s sake don’t stand talking in this draught! 
Come on. The porter or man from the hotel can see to the 
luggage !” 

She drew him out of the station, talking all the time to 
prevent his having to speak. Whenever he made an attempt to 
do so, she quickly covered his mouth with her hand. 

Milton had taken a room for his sweetheart on the correct 
assumption that she would not be going on immediately, as the 
boat was not due to sail for five days. 

‘Milton, my dear boy, you are a lot worse. You weren’t 
hoarse like that when you left Berlin. Why isit? Iam worried 
to death about it.” 

“It only began when I tried to talk to you on the station,” he 
whispered. “I was talking quite well before that, though I was 
a little hoarse five minutes before you arrived, when I tried to 
ask the porter a question.” 

‘Stop talking now and let me speak. I won’t have you 
straining yourself. Now listen. Papa died three weeks ago, 
and mother, who had been entirely wrapped up in him all through 
their married life, has broken down. Father’s death would be 
like the loss of her second self. I got a cable and letter at the 
same time saying they had booked me a passage on the S?. Paul 
which sails from Queenstown in five days. Whatever may have 
been our relations with the old people, now all that’s forgotten. 
She’s my mother and I must obey her call, for Christine can’t 
be found.” 

As she spoke the last words, Monica deliberately lowered her 
eyes, for they brought back to her the memory of her sister’s strange 
attitude towards Milton and all that had happened in New 
Orleans. 

Milton realized what was passing in Monica’s mind and felt 
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very guilty, since for some time past he had been wondering 
anxiously about the girl in America, afraid that she might have 
taken her life. 

“You're not sailing with the American ship, anyhow. The 
minute I got your telegram I made enquiries from the travel 
agents. Instead of going on Friday we will sail on Sunday in 
the Europa. We can even travel first-class if we like.” Then he 
went on, “Don’t interrupt me ; we can manage it quite well. 
Take your hand away and let me speak. And as soon as we get 
to New York we'll be married and I’ll come on to Hebron with 
my little wife.” 

‘“*Have you gone completely crazy? How can you make a 
long, exacting journey like that in your state ? I won’t hear of it, 
Milton ; no, no !” 

Next morning she went with him to the doctor, who earnestly 
advised his patient against the long journey. 

“It’s getting late in the year, the sea air will be cold, and 
it won’t do you any good even if you remain all the time in your 
cabin. It’s my duty as a doctor to refuse all responsibility if you 
won't take my advice.” 

“You hear what the doctor says, Milton. You know how 
glad I should be to have you with me, but your health must 
come first. Wait till you get better, and then either you can come 
out to me, or IJ’ll come back.” 

She refused to give way, except in so far that she allowed him 
to book a good cabin for her in the Europa and accepted a con- 
siderable sum of money, as he insisted that during the voyage 
she should send him a wireless message daily and reply to all his 
enquiries by cable once she was on the other side. 

When Thursday came, she said good-bye to him with a heavy 
heart, as she had first to go to Switzerland to see Edna and 
Beatrice before she sailed. 

‘Don’t forget me, Monica dearest. Write to me often—long 
letters—and as soon as I’m well enough I’ll come out and join 

ou.” 

‘‘When you are really better, darling, and not before! I 
don’t want you to become a permanent invalid, always in the 
doctor’s hands.”’ 

Just as Monica had once stood watching his train move out 
of the Potsdamer station, so now he stood on the platform at 
Bad Ems holding a scarf in front of his mouth and staring dis- 
consolately in the direction where the train had been lost to view ; 
and, as had been the case with Monica, a presentiment crept over 
him that they would not see each other again. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-SIX 


“I poN’T understand you,” Beatrice said, looking at her sister 
earnestly and searchingly. “Of course, you ought to have taken 
no notice of the doctor and let Milton go with you to America.” 

“Tl as he is ?”? said Monica. ‘‘He could scarcely whisper, 
and I could tell from his hot hands that he was feverish.”’ 

‘“‘He wouldn’t have died before you got to New York and 
there’d have been time enough there to get him better.” 

“But his health is the first consideration. He’s ill, very ill, 
and...’ She began to sob and pressed her handkerchief 
to her eyes. “You don’t understand, Beace ; you’ve never been 
in love.” 

Beatrice looked out of the window. Monica should not see 
the blood rising to her face. If only her sister knew how Beace 
was suffering on account of Milton! She was of a less sensitive 
nature than Monica, formed in another mould, and however 
deep her feelings might be she would never let them master 
her. 

‘Don’t quarrel,”’ said Edna, intervening, and laid her arm 
round the weeping woman’s neck. ‘It’s no use your trying to 
tell Monica what she ought to do ; and in my opinion she’s quite 
right. Milton’s not a scoundrel. He’s older now and will be 
less wild. He won’t break loose again ; otherwise he wouldn’t 
have come to Berlin.” 

“It’s always better to face facts,” said Beace. “If you’d 
been married to him, he wouldn’t have found it so easy to break 
away. After all, he does love you.” 

“Once his wander-fever seized him, marriage would not 
stand in the way. He always left Herta sooner or later, and she 
was a good wife to him and loved him devotedly. Milton told 
me so himself.” 

“But he didn’t love her,’ Edna interposed. “I heard it 
from his own lips.”’ 

“Oh, don’t talk like that! He told me in so many words 
that he had married her for love !”’ Beatrice cried. 

‘He thought he did, only to find out before long that he had 
made a mistake.” 


‘‘Please forgive me, Mona, but are you sure that after a year 
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or two Milton wouldn’t find himself in the same state as with 
Herta ?” 

*““No, Beace, no ; a woman has an instinct about these things. 
I know for certain that he loves me and me only. Whatever 
follies, as outsiders call them, he may have committed, his real 
love, in spite of all his lapses, belongs to me and me alone ; 
otherwise he wouldn’t have come back to me. And the very 
fact that he has had the banns published twice and now wants 
to come with me so that we can be married in New York is a 
certain sign that he is devoted to me and has entirely made up 
his mind to stay with me for ever.” 

‘“‘He’s done plenty of silly things in the past, 
turning her head away. 

‘“‘T know ; I know all about it.” 

Like a flash Beatrice turned round. 

““Has he been talking about his conquests to you, by any 
chance? That’s just like a man.” 

“‘You’re wrong. Milton Byrnes is a gentleman ; he would 
never discuss an adventure.” 

‘“‘Mona’s right,” Edna blurted out. ‘‘How can you even 
think of him in that way ? It’s too silly.” 

‘‘T wonder where Christine can be ?”? Monica asked. ‘I’m 
dreadfully worried about her. It’s almost a year since we heard 
anything of her. And Milton’s worried about her, too ; I could 
see yesterday s 

“TI can well imagine it! He ought to know well enough why 
nothing’s been heard of her,’’ Beatrice interrupted. 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself, Beace !”’ cried Edna. 

Beatrice burst into tears, threw herself on the sofa and sobbed 
as though her heart was breaking. Monica went up to her. 
She understood her sister’s pain, for she, who had often in the 
past harshly condemned the actions of others, had in her great 
love found sympathy with the grief of others, and in doing so 
had learnt forgiveness. She drew the weeping girl to her feet 
and dried her tears ; then she placed her arm around her and 
wept with her. Edna sat down at the other side of Beatrice, 
and the three sisters, clasped close together, gave full rein to their 
grief for the one man. 
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said Beatrice, 





CHAPTER THIRTY-SEVEN 


Mitton had distributed lavish tips to the porter, pages and 
servants of his hotel, and given strict orders that all telegrams, of 
which he received several daily, should be delivered to him 
immediately. He never went far from the hotel door, but spent 
his time either strolling about the Kurpark or rowing on the 
Lahn, never going further than the bridge which leads to the 
Russian church. A messenger would often come running through 
the park or along the river bank calling out his name. 

Countless telegrams were exchanged, and Milton cursed the 
doctor for refusing to declare him fit to travel. 

‘“You’ve neglected yourself too long, Mr. Byrnes. You 
ought to have come here months ago ; then we could have cured 
you more quickly. Now you'll have to have patience.” 

“But how long is it going to last ?”’ 

““There’s just a chance that if you follow my instructions 
closely you’ll be well enough in four weeks’ time to start for 
America ; but, on the other hand, it may be longer.”’ 

‘Oh well, I suppose I’ve got to put up with it.” 

A rumour started and rapidly gained strength that the world- 
famous author, Milton Byrnes, was staying in Bad Ems, It was 
Milton’s own fault for having had his name shouted so often and 
so vigorously in the neighbourhood and even in the Hydro itself, 
where he took the baths. It was here that Frau Sonja Singer 
first had her attention drawn to the name, for she happened at 
the time to be reading a novel by an author with a name which 
sounded very much like the one that was being so constantly 
cried aloud. She hurried off to Pfeffer’s, the book-shop, and 
enquired how many books Milton Byrnes had written. Then she 
ordered a copy of each, but wanted them autographed. 

““My dear madam,”’ the little man objected—he might have 
been cut out of a Spitzweg picture—**My dear madam, | doubt 
very much whether I can manage an autograph.” 

“Oh yes, youcan. The author’s staying at the Kurhaus.”’ 

Eventually the lady approached Milton herself and, using 
all her tact, asked him for his signature. 

Milton received a considerable shock. How did they know 


he was here, and that he was the author? 
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“My dear young lady, I’m not the author at all.” 

He smiled and held the book open before him. 

“Oh yes, you are, and I should be so grateful if you would 
write your name in all my copies of your books.” 

She was not quite sure she was right, but had decided to 
risk it. He allowed himself to be caught, and gave his signature ; 
and from that moment all peace was at an end. Wherever he 
turned he met people with cards, albums, bits of paper, and often 
even copies of his books, with a request for his autograph. 

The manager of the Kurhaus often invited the author to 
dine at his table, but the modest Milton shut himself up in his 
room and threatened to leave the place unless all this publicity 
came to an end. 

Suddenly he was thrown into a state of anxiety by the 
cessation of the flow of telegrams from Monica. Four days ago 
he had begun to address his cables to Hebron, and had waited in 
vain for a reply. It was three days since his sweetheart’s last 
cable had come in from New York. She must have got home by 
now and received his three messages. And yet no answer? 
He waited another day, then sent a cable of a hundred words, 
and again waited in vain. On the brink of insanity, he dispatched 
cable after cable during the week that followed, and not a word 
came in return. Just as he was giving way completely, a 
reply-paid telegram to the office of the States Telegraph 
Company in Hebron asking whether his cables to Miss Monica 
Leid, daughter of Judge Leid, 74, Texas Road, Hebron, had been 
received and delivered, brought him the information two days 
later that Miss Leid had received them. 

Milton was nonplussed. He dispatched several further cables 
without result, and at the same time wrote Monica a long letter 
urging her to explain why she sent him no news, and why she 
had not answered his telegrams. 

Three, four, six weeks passed, and Milton was on the verge 
of suicide. He had completely recovered long ago, and was now 
only waiting for a message from Monica. When even the letter 
produced nothing, Milton packed his trunks and took the next 
train to Hamburg en route for Hebron, to ask Monica in person 
the explanation of this sudden change of front ; why she had 
thrust him into this abyss of eternal unrest from which he had 
thought he was rescued for ever. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-EIGHT 


THREE cablegrams reached Hebron before Monica arrived, for 
she had been detained for two days in New York by an uncle, 
brother of the dead Judge. 

Mrs. Leid had no hesitation about opening the cables and was 
horrified at their contents. Milton, without thinking what he 
was doing, had telegraphed in the most ardent terms. The 
widow, who had already heard more from Edna’s and Monica’s 
letters—not so much from Christine’s—than she liked, was indig- 
nant that her daughter, the daughter of a judge who had been 
respected throughout Nebraska, should have had immoral 
relations with such a man, a writer of the most shameless type of 
sensational novel. She only knew one book of Milton’s, which 
Beatrice had once sent her. 

Mrs. Leid had been brought up under very different notions 
of propriety, had married early, and had always worshipped her 
husband. The only people she had mixed with had been the 
narrow-minded folk of Hebron, whose horizon did not stretch 
beyond the borders of the town, and who condemned relent- 
lessly all who did not obey the Pharisaical laws of the place, 
all who had the courage to live their own lives along lines 
completely strange to this strait-laced community. Mrs. Leid’s 
upbringing had been severe and bigoted, and, as she had lived 
entirely for her husband, her daughters had broken away from 
her influence. Not that she was conscious of her responsibility 
for this ; on the contrary, she blamed her children entirely. 
Her moral outlook was out of date ; she was quite incapable of 
adapting herself to modern ideas. 

That afternoon Mrs. Leid appeared in the office of the 
States Telegraph Company in Hebron and asked to speak to 
the manager. The interview lasted a considerable time, and 
at the end of it the manager had undertaken that the four 
telegraphists who took duty alternately should deliver into his 
hands all telegrams addressed to Miss Monica Leid, 74, ‘Texas 
Road, and also all telegrams addressed from Hebron to Mr. 
Milton Byrnes, Bad Ems, Germany. The old lady also paid a 


visit to the post office. 
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Monica could not understand why there was no news from 
Milton waiting for her when she reached her parent’s house. 
The greeting between mother and daughter, who had not seen 
each other for more than ten years, was a cold one—they 
merely shook hands, and that was all. 

To Monica it all seemed as strange as if she had never been 
there before in her life. That she should have spent her child- 
hood and early womanhood in this place seemed to have all the 
improbability of a dream. There before her stood her mother, 
white-haired and broken, a figure to arouse sympathy. 

“Mother, have no letters arrived for me, no telegrams ?” the 
daughter asked, after her mother had told her the details of her 
father’s death. 

‘““No,” answered Mrs. Leid. ‘‘Not that I know of.” 

Restless days passed, during which Monica’s state of nervous 
tension increased with every hour. She had already handed in 
four ordinary cables and four urgent ones, never suspecting that 
the manager of the States Telegraph Company had sent the forms 
on which Monica had written her anxious messages to Mrs. 
Leid by post. 

Her daughter’s worried condition made it easy for Mrs. 
Leid to open the subject of the affaire scandaleuse, as she called it. 

“(Do you think I don’t know what’s on your mind, Mona ?” 

“What do you mean, Mother? What are you talking 
about ?” 

“I’m il and the doctor has forbidden all excitement. And 
here you are, running all the time to the telegraph-office, throw- 
ing away dollars right and left—I can’t think where you get all 
the money—cabling to this man who has dragged you through 
the mud !”’ 

“Mother, how can you 

“Hush, be silent! I knowall about it, for your sisters have all 
three given themselves away, and Christine has vanished com- 
pletely since this dreadful man was in New Orleans. The best 
of my children she was, and now I’m certain she’s taken her life 
because of this blackguard.”’ 

‘It’s madness, Mother, what you’re saying! Milton 
never ss 

“TI refuse to hear his name; I won’t listen! Yesterday I 
found some letters in yourtrunk. Shameonyou! My daughter, 
the daughter of Judge Leid, the most respected man in all 
Nebraska, to get letters like those, openly discussing the intimacies 
of nights of love spent together and talking about them in a 
shameless manner that you wouldn’t find in the cheapest French 
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novel. Not even a prostitute would allow letters like that to 
be written to her, let alone keep them. I’m ashamed of you !” 

“Mother, I’m not a child any longer, and I think it beastly 
of you to rummage in my trunks. Whatever I’ve done and do is 
my responsibility alone.” 

“Oh, and what about your father ? What about the honour 
of his name? And me, your mother ?” 

“Papa is dead and it’s only right and reasonable that you 
should let him rest in peace. And why should you complain 
about me? Simply because I love a man and he returns my 
love ?”’ 

“A man you lived with for four weeks in a Vienna hotel ! 
A fine man he must be !”’ 

‘Milton Byrnes is a gentleman and, with all respect to you, 
Mother, I won’t have him insulted.” 

“A gentleman! Sharing a room with you for a whole 
month !” 

“What do you expect, Mother? You had a husband. We 
girls, poor and without prospects, are we expected to wither 
away because there is no one willing to take us to the altar? 
Or are we expected just to marry the first fool who comes along 
for the sake of legitimate love ?” 

“You are lost to allshame! Your father ought to 

“Will you leave father out of the discussion? It isn’t decent 
to be continually raising tne dead again like this. And I repeat, 
Mother, with all respect to you, that I am proud of my love for 
Milton Byrnes, and even if our union has not been blessed by a 
priest—even if our great love has not been sealed at a register 
office—he is mine, mine, my only love, my man !” 

‘“‘Why didn’t you get him to go to the registrar’s with you ?” 

“If you hadn’t asked me to come over, if Uncle Frank’s 
cable had not come, I should to-day be Mrs. Byrnes, for he has 
proposed marriage to me twice.” 

“Why didn’t you get married before you started ?”’ 

‘Because, in Germany, foreigners have to go through a lot of 
formalities and wait a definite time after the banns have been 
published.” 

‘And do you imagine that this man would have any respect 
for a girl who, before marriage . . . No, I won’t, I can’t bring 
myself to say it.” 

“You don’t need to, Mother, but I tell you again, right or 
wrong, a girl has exactly the same rights asa young man. I made 
use of those rights and I’m not in the least ashamed of the fact.” 

“And this is my daughter, the daughter——” 
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“The daughter of Judge Leid ? Yes, I’ve heard that already, 
and if I hadn’t thought first of the only human being who ever 
loved me and who is now taking a cure in Bad Ems—for he’s 
very ill, you know—I should now be his wife. But in that case 
I should have been to blame if he had had to spend the rest of 
his life an invalid. He wanted to come with me to America 
and marry me as soon as we arrived in New York.” 

‘*Then why didn’t he ?” 

“Because, as I’ve already told you, I refused to let him break 
off his cure.” 

‘It’s a scandal ; an absolute scandal.” 

‘Mother, I’m only too willing to remove this plague spot 
from your house. I’ll get Edna to come over.” 

“But she was with him at Lyons. She wrote ardent letters 
about this friend of hers.”’ 

‘“You don’t mean to say, Mother, that Edna too... 

“I say nothing, except that my four daughters are lost to all 
sense of decency, every one of them.” 

Although Monica had made up her mind to get away im- 
mediately after this quarrel, in the end she remained, for her 
mother was ill and couldn’t be left alone amongst strangers. 

Time passed. Winter came on, with terrible frost and 
blizzards ; Hebron was snowed under ; and no news came from 
Milton Byrnes. Shortly before Christmas the mother died. She 
had never again mentioned the painful subject and was grateful 
for her daughter’s unselfish care. 

Monica went on living as though in a dream, and when her 
mother was laid to rest beside her father, she was informed that 
she was now the owner of the house in Hebron. The inheritance 
due to the sisters was deposited in the National City Bank and 
could be drawn at any time. It was not a large sum that Judge 
Leid had left. He had been one of those justices who carry out 
their duties with complete correctness and are incorruptible. 
He had set aside, years before, six thousand dollars for each of his 
daughters at compound interest. 

Monica telegraphed to her sisters in Europe the news of 
her mother’s death and of their inheritance. For Christine 
she inserted a notice in twenty well-known American papers, and 
a few weeks later the missing girl wrote from Baltimore that she 
had given authority to the lawyer who was administering the 
estate to draw her share and forward it to her address : 10, Main 
Street. Monica wrote a long letter to Baltimore, begging 
Christine to come to Hebron, where, she said, she was intending 
to start a small kindergarten in their parents’ house. In her 
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reply, the sister said she was sorry that she could not do what 
Monica asked as she had already started a similar establishment 
herself in Baltimore. 

While going through her dead mother’s desk Monica made a 
terrible discovery. There she found all the cables she had tried 
to send to Milton, three letters she had written him, all Milton’s 
telegrams from Bad Ems, and the long letter he had sent her. 

Monica, who had never been able to afford to be ill while she 
was in service, was completely prostrated by this discovery. 
She instituted proceedings against the management of the tele- 
graph company and against the post-office officials who had 
handed over to her mother the letters addressed to her, Monica. 

How did it help her to have Mr. Clayton sent to prison and the 
postmen punished ? Milton, her Milton, when he received no 
reply to his cables and long letter, must have come to the con- 
clusion that she had finished with him. It came out in the course 
of the proceedings that he had enquired, by means of an urgent 
prepaid cable to the States Telegraph Company whether his 
messages to Miss Monica Leid had been delivered, and had 
been informed that such was the case. 

And through all those long months Monica, silent and 
uncomplaining, had nursed her mother, hoping against hope to 
receive some sign of life from Milton. His sudden silence was 
inexplicable to her, and at last she made up her mind to ask the 
management of the hotel in Bad Ems for information about 
him. In reply she was told that, after a long wait in Bad Ems, 
Mr. Byrnes had gone away to Hamburg. 

And so a mother’s narrow-mindedness had once more 
destroyed a daughter’s happiness, though it had been done in the 
honest conviction of rectitude. 

Monica’s whole world had fallen to pieces. Aged and bowed, 
she struggled on, her only consolation the children who were 
brought to her every morning and to whom she often told stories 
of distant countries, stories which Milton had once told to her 
when she lay in his arms. 

Her one desire in life was to restore what her mother had 
destroyed, to find the man, her lover, and explain everything 
to him ; send him an account of the proceedings against the 
bribed officials, as proof that it was all true. 

At Monica’s request, Edna and Beatrice had been making 
enquiries for Milton even before the discovery of their mother’s 
treachery, and Beatrice, who had been carefully scrutinizing the 
passenger-lists of all ships sailing from Hamburg, found that Mr. 
Milton Byrnes had sailed some months before in the Retributton. 
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The ship was bound for Shanghai, via Gibraltar, Suez and 
Bombay. After persistent enquiries, Beace learned that Milton 
had left the ship at Canton, but all efforts to trace him in that 
town were unavailing ; the trail was lost. 

The sisters in Switzerland were horrified when they learned 
what had been going on in Hebron. They each contributed a 
sum from their inheritance and advertised in all the important 
English newspapers which were circulated in the towns of the 
Chinese coast. 

Milton Byrnes was, and remained, untraceable, and once 
more years of grief, unrelieved by hope, dragged on for Monica. 
She was obsessed by the fear that she might die before her 
vanished lover had heard the truth and forgiven her, for once 
again he must have plunged into further wild adventures. Her 
love increased with the years ; she suffered more than ever from 
uncertainty about Milton’s fate, and prayed to God to preserve 
him from harm and bring him back to her. 

Opposite the house a long wide avenue emerged which led 
through the old park of Hebron. It was planted on both sides 
with tall poplars and afforded a beautiful prospect of the distant 
hills, Monica would often sit on the terrace of the Judge’s 
house gazing along the avenue, and whenever a stranger of 
Milton’s build appeared in the distance she could not repress a 
hope that it might be he. The nearest way from the station to 
the villa was along this avenue, and it was this way that the man 
she longed for so ardently would have to come if ever he did 
return. 

The merry laughter of children, their chatter and cries, came 
from the garden, rooms and terrace, and in the midst of the 
happy band wandered a woman whose ha’r had turned pre- 
maturely snow-white, whose eyes rested lovingly on her little 
charges, and who was always ready with a smile though her heart 


was breaking. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-NINE 


Lopez was so overjoyed to see Milton Byrnes that he did not 
notice his distinguished friend’s altered appearance. 

Milton had already been in Hamburg a fortnight waiting for 
word from Monica. He had abandoned the decision he had 
reached in Ems to sail by the next steamer in search of his 
sweetheart. The information he had received from the office 
of the States Telegraph Company proved that Monica had 
received his cables. He completely failed to understand why 
she should remain silent. Perhaps her mother’s influence had 
turned her against him, or perhaps—the thought made Milton 
shrink—she had met Christine and learned the whole truth. 
That must be it, that was the only explanation ; and he admitted 
that it gave her good cause for silence, good cause to hate him. 

His belief was one more proof that no man ever understands 
a woman’s nature, and still less the true love of which a woman 
is capable. If he had been able to think clearly and calmly, 
Milton would have realized that Monica must have guessed, 
indeed must have known, from his and Christine’s behaviour, 
what had happened in New Orleans ; but he was too distracted 
to be capable of coherent thought. 

‘It’s all over !” he said, as no news came. Then he sought 
out Lopez, who had grown prosperous and fat, but had in no 
way forgotten the debt he owed to Milton. 

The delight of the little Portuguese when he saw his friend 
standing in front of him again was unbounded. He at once told 
Milton that the proceedings which had been taken out against 
him in his own country had been dropped and that he had even 
been asked to return. The offer had not tempted him, especially 
as his mother, who was now nearly seventy, had come out to him. 
Unfortunately, she would not agree to remain permanently in the 
cold north, as he had hoped she would. 

Milton could only give half his attention to the expressions 
of delight the grateful man lavished upon him. He accepted an 
invitation to dine the following Sunday, and then the clever 
little wife of the Portuguese was immediately struck by the 
change that had come over her guest. In these cases women’s 
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Lopez’s mother kept trying to kiss the hand of the stranger 
who had saved her child from the gallows. 

Milton Byrnes, who formerly had kept away from all forms 
of public entertainment, had now become another being, He 
spent his nights in the lowest sailors’ haunts of St. Pauli and the 
degraded neighbourhood of the inner town. He never came 
home until the early hours of the morning, when he would fall, 
dead-weary, into bed, snatch a few hours’ sleep, and then begin 
again his aimless wanderings. He, who had always been a 
temperate man, now drank to excess, but he found little satis- 
faction that way and soon gave it up. 

He received large sums of money from his publishers, as the 
sales of his books were continually increasing. In addition, 
the sums brought in by translation and serial rights were con- 
siderable, and had Milton so desired the publishers would 
have been prepared to pay him a large advance to secure his 
next book. No! Never again would he write a line. Now he 
had no one to work for. He had all the money he wanted for 
the moment, and when this came to an end it would be time 
enough to decide what to do. This time there should be no 
Monica to save him. 

He soon got tired of Hamburg and booked a passage on a 
steamer sailing for the Far East. On board he kept aloof from 
the other passengers, though this time he didn’t hide among the 
lifebelts on the top deck, but spent his time either dozing in a deck- 
chair or sitting over a whisky-and-soda in the smoking-saloon. 

The passenger-list included three professional card-sharpers 
who had long had their eye on the solitary, silent man who spent 
all his time smoking a pipe and drinking whisky. They had 
found out that he had taken one of the most expensive suites 
and had paid seven thousand marks for the passage. 

Milton was not long in discovering what this gang were after. 
He had hardly been able to help noticing the way in which 
several men, strangely enough Americans anxious to give an 
impression of smartness, had allowed themselves to be fleeced 
without realizing what had happened. At the beginning of the 
voyage the crooks had gone to work very cautiously, for they 
were well aware that men of their stamp were given short shrift 
if their activities were discovered. It was not until the ship 
had passed through the Suez Canal that they grew bolder. As 
always, for these tricks never change, the crooks first allowed 
Milton to win, and as they knew that their victim’s destination 
was East Asia and they themselves were only going as far as 
Madras, they saved their big coup for the last few days. 
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The climax was to come after leaving Colombo. During the 
last few days the stakes were to be run up. But the trio were 
staggered and crestfallen when Milton, after winning several 
thousand dollars, refused to go on playing or give them their 
revenge. 

The sharpers had not the nerve to make a row. Then Milton 
one day took their leader aside after dinner. This man, who 
gave himself out as a diamond merchant from Vienna, went by 
the name of Pospischil. He was a native of Vienna, of Czech 
parentage, and he was considerably astonished when the full- 
blooded American he took Mr. Byrnes to be seized him by the 
lapel of his white coat, drew him into a corner, and told him what 
he thought of him in real Viennese. 

“You thought you’d got hold of a complete fool, didn’t you ? 
Well, then, you’ve made a mistake. If I see any one of you three 
scum at your tricks again I'll know how to deal with him. And 
afterwards I’ll go to the captain and teil him what sort of scoun- 
drels he has on board.” 

The three outwitted tricksters lurked for the rest of the voyage 
in corners, glaring at the American ; but they had been success- 
fully frightened off, they invited no more passengers to play 
cards with them, and were relieved when they were allowed to 
get ashore at Rangoon unhindered. 

Milton Byrnes left the ship at Canton. Why he should have 
chosen this particular place he himself did not know. In the 
shipping office on the Jungfernstieg, he had heard an old gentle- 
man booking a passage to this town, and, impulsive as ever, had 
decided to do the same. 

He was surprised to find the climate so temperate, and when 
the ship passed through the Bocca Tigris and glided up the 
Tchu-Kiang, he was delighted with the quaint buildings that 
stood out above the beautiful scenery of the banks. He was very 
surprised to find Canton a large town with a population of over 
two million. 

This ancient walled town, with its twelve outer gates, its 
inner circle of strongly guarded east, north-west, north, and 
west gates, and its new town bounded on the south by the Tchu- 
Kiang, or Pearl River, made a striking picture. The Fa-Thap 
pagoda, a masterpiece of old Manchu architecture, the temple of 
the five hundred gods, the mosque, and the numerous smaller 
pagodas stirred the artist in Milton. He forgot his troubles and 
spent hours absorbed in the study of this wonderful old art. 

He found accommodation in Scha-Mien, the European 
quarter, and from there wandered out every day with his sketch- 
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book through the narrow alleys of the Manchu quarter and the 
surroundings of the town. ‘Two of the sights especially affected 
him and caused him to prolong his stay : Curio Street, and the 
town of ships in the river. In Curio Street the wonderful shell- 
like Chinese porcelain and many other objects of art offered for 
sale roused him to enthusiasm, and he could not tear himself 
away from them. Even more interesting was the town of ships. 
They lay in thousands in inextricable confusion, roomy, dirty 
craft, used not only for fishing but by countless families as their 
homes. In spite of their ramshackle and dirty condition, the 
boats and their inhabitants presented a spectacle to delight an 
artist’s eye. 

Milton did not hesitate to board some of these river dwellings. 
He could not imagine how human beings could live in such 
squalor ; and it was equally difficult to understand why, in 
strange contrast to these, other boats should be kept with the 
most scrupulous cleanliness. In these lived Chinese who were 
not only completely different in outward appearance from the 
mudlarks of the others, but were also obviously much more 
intelligent, and much less coarse in their speech. 

Some weeks later Milton grew tired of wandering about this 
place and began to feel bored. He started to frequent gambling- 
hells, where he threw his money about and lost huge sums 
playing throughout the night, until, in the end, he found himself 
almost destitute. With asmall sum that remained he left Canton 
as suddenly as he had arrived. 

Fate took him to Melbourne, where he sank to the lowest 
depths of depravity. 

In Murray Street, not far from the Victoria Barracks, he took 
a little room, which he used only at night, lying awake for hours 
cursing Monica and his own fate, and accusing himself of coward- 
ice because he could no longer muster the courage to put an end 
to his tortured life. When he saw people drive by in luxurious 
cars and heard the laughter of the light-hearted, the realization 
of his own unbounded misery would come over him, and despair 
would clutch at his heart. 

He, who had once been so strong, who had once endured great 
hardships and privation without a sign of weakness, now felt so 
ill that his powers of resistance were sapped. 

“No,” he said to himself, “‘I haven’t crawled here to the end 
of the world to die among these unfeeling, soulless creatures ! 
I’m going back to Vienna. I’m going to wander once more 
through the beautiful woods, listen to the birds singing in the 
trees, the larks trilling in the air. Then I don’t care what 
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happens and I can go to the devil without bothering any 
more.” 

He went to the American Consul and asked to be helped to 
get a passage of some sort on a ship sailing for Europe. He said 
he didn’t want charity ; all he wanted was that the Consul, who 
must know the ropes, should find some opportunity of letting 
him work his passage over without too much strain. 

The Consul-General invited the man into his private office. 

“Byrnes, Milton Byrnes. Are you the son of the old Military 
Attaché ?” 

The official’s eye glanced over the shabby clothes of the man 
before him. 

“Ves.” 

“I’ve had a message for you waiting for years asking urgently 
that you should report yourself at once.” 

Milton listened without any very great interest. Who could 
want to know about him? Probably his publishers wanting 
another book. And then it occurred to him that he might be 
able to get some money from these people ; it could not be much, 
for his books must long since have lost their popularity. 

‘‘May I see the message ?”’ 

‘Here it is. I sent for it as soon as they told me what you 
wanted.” 

Milton’s astonishment increased as he read again and again 
the lines which had been written to him four years before. 


Milton Byrnes. Give me your address immediately. Monica’s 
cables and letters to you and yours to Monica never reached their destination 
for special reasons. Beatrice Lerd, Lugano, Switzerland, Agra Sana- 
torcum. 


For a long time he sat with closed eyes, his brain in a whirl, 
trying to get things clear. 

The cables and letters had not reached their destination. 
What did it mean? How had it happened? Why hadn’t they 
reached their destination? He turned to the Consul and held 
the paper out with a trembling hand. 

‘Can you explain what this means ?” 

“It’s quite simple. Letters and telegrams which you sent to 
a lady named Monica Leid, and letters and telegrams which that 
lady addressed to you, did not reach the hands of the addressees.”’ 

Milton sighed deeply. Monica had not received his messages, 
and he had not received hers! How could that have happened ? 
Vainly he racked his brains and at last came to a decision. 
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It was doubtful whether Beatrice was still in Lugano. The 
Leid sisters were wanderers like himself, and, besides, how long 
would it be before he could get an answer? Then again he 
thought of his publishers and turned to the Consul. 

“You'll have to believe me, sir, until I can give you proof. 
I’m the author of four well-known novels, two of which were 
best-sellers ; in fact, their sales reached record numbers. I can 
understand your look of doubt. You are wondering how I came 
to sink so deep. The explanation lies in that message before you 
on the table. 

‘J want to ask you one thing. Will you advance me the 
money for two or three cables to New York, Stuttgart and 
Leipzic ? I will give you the names of the firms, and although 
the costs of the telegrams will run to a considerable amount, I 
hope to have in five to six days’ time sufficient money from my 
publishers to pay you back.” 

The sum Milton received was small, for novels have short 
lives ; however, he was able to book himself a second-class ticket 
to Europe and still have something over. 

The ship which took him to Genoa was called The Queen 
Elizabeth. 

During the long voyage he had begun sketching again, and 
was not nearly so stubborn as he had been before. His sketches 
could be bought now for a pound or two by anyone who offered. 
To keep himself from brooding he worked from early morning 
until dusk, and was always surrounded by onlookers and pur- 
chasers. When, on the day before arriving at Genoa, he came to 
count his takings he found himself in possession of one hundred 
and eighty pounds. 

In Milan he fitted himself out with new clothes in order not 
to appear before Beatrice looking like a tramp. 

On board the ship he had suffered a great deal from insomnia, 
and the most appalling thoughts had whirled through his brain. 
Supposing he were too late, and Monica was no longer alive ? 
Supposing he did not manage to find Beatrice or Edna? Ought 
he to go on to Hebron to have an explanation from Monica of the 
mysterious business of the post ? 

Night after night he spent wondering, and ever his thoughts 
returned to Monica. How she must have suffered when she 
heard nothing from him! But why had he given up his first 
decision to go to America himself? Indeed he had been born 
under an unlucky star. 


CHAPTER FORTY 


““MADEMOISELLE LEID, there isa gentleman asking to speak to you.” 

‘‘What number? Ask him what he wants. I’m very busy 
and Doctor Alexander wants me urgently.” 

“It isn’t one of our patients ; it’s a strange gentleman.” 

*“Didn’t you ask his name ?” 

“Oh yes: Byrne, or something of the kind. He’s an 
American or Englishman.” 

Beatrice almost fainted. 

Byrnes! Milton! Was it possible? She hurried into the 
ante-room and saw him standing at the window. She recognized 
him immediately, although he had aged a great deal, and, 
regardless of the waiting patients, she dashed up to him, threw her 
arms round his neck, kissed him, sobbed, and repeated again and 
again: “Milton! You! So you’re alive! Can it really be you?” 

“Yes, yes, Beace. . . . It’s me all right ; alive and kicking ! 
But can’t we be alone somewhere? . . .” 

Only then did she realize where they were. She led him into 
her;room. 

He had listened to her without interrupting. He was com- 
pletely shattered by the news of the tragedy that had been 
enacted in Hebron, when a mother, thinking she was acting for 
the best, had almost destroyed the lives of two people, and had 
indeed £robbed them of years of happiness, years that could 
never be brought back. 

He remained silent for a long time and then told her briefly 
that he had been in Asia, on many of the South Sea Islands, and 
in Australia. He said nothing of his adventures in China. 

‘Do you think, Beace, that Monica will forgive me ?” 

‘‘What has she to forgive ? You’re not to blame.”’ 

‘Oh yes, I am! I ought to have sailed for America ; I 
oughtn’t to have been so petty ; I ought never to have mis- 
trusted the woman who loved me above all the world. It was 
wrong of me to conclude that she had finished with me.”’ 

They considered the situation. Beatrice’s first idea of cabling 
immediately to Hebron was rejected, as it was impossible to say 
what effect such news might have on Monica after all these years. 


They decided in the end that he should write Monica a letter, 
a78 
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but that Beatrice should first send word to Edna, who was now 
living in Boston. Then when they received replies from America 
they would decide what steps to take. 

Beatrice showed Milton a photograph of Monica sitting on 
the grass, surrounded by children, and he was thoroughly shocked 
to see that his sweetheart’s hair had turned snow-white. 

Ten days later a cable came from Edna, saying : 


Overjoyed that Milton is alive. Will ring Monica up to-morrow. 
Letter follows. 


For hours Milton sat by the lake, staring at the water. He, 
who was usually so appreciative of beautiful scenery, did not so 
much as see the snow-clad mountains or notice the soft south 
wind warning the snows that it was about to destroy them. 
When Beatrice joined him in her free hours he was silent, and 
she responded to his mood. Her love for this man at her side 
now belonged to the past. He was her sister’s, and she prayed in 
silence that God might yet grant them years of happiness. 

At the end of his long letter Milton had asked Monica to 
forgive his lack of trust : 


. and if itis the will of Fate that we should not come together now, then, 
Monica, let us rather die than endure another of these agonizing separations. 


“You open the letter and read it first,’? Milton said, and 
Beatrice tore open the envelope on which stood Monica’s character- 
istic handwriting. After glancing quickly at what was written, 
she handed him the sheet of paper, for the opening words : 
““My darling, my poet !’’ told her that the contents were intended 
for him alone. 

He read the letter again and again and turned away so that 
Beace might not see his tears. She felt what was going on in his 
mind, and held a newspaper before her face so that he, in his 
turn, might not see how moved she was : 


. . « Why ask for forgiveness, when it 1s no fault of yours? Come, 
come, dearest. I, too, agree that death together would be better than 


another separation. 


Beatrice found it hard to return to the Sanatorium after she 
had seen Milton off at the station : 

‘Now I may never see him again, never again |’ She threw 
herself on her bed and sobbed : ‘‘Why, why are we four sisters of 
sorrow condemned to wander through life alone? Why must 
the one man we have all known be our ruin?” 


CHAPTER FORTY-ONE 


Epna had lost none of her impetuosity, and now with her usual 
vigour she rushed down to the dock where the Bremen had just 
been guided in by the dwarf-like tugs, and her eyes swept the 
rail until she discovered Milton. 

‘There you are, Christ! ! There ! Look, next to the woman 
in the grey cloak! Yes, that’s him! Hello! Hello, Milton! 
Here we are!” she cried, but her voice was drowned by the 
hubbub about her and by the band playing on the ship. 

After Edna had embraced him, Milton gave Christine his 
hand. She laid her free arm round his neck, drew his face down 
and kissed him. He offered no resistance ; he was breathing 
hard, and his conscience was reproaching him violently. 

‘“‘Who’s that pretty child you’ve brought with you, Christl ?”’ 
he asked. 

“You silly girl ! It’s just her keenness about her job, Milton. 
Perhaps you don’t know that Christl has started a créche in 
Baltimore and this little girl is one of her favourites. She couldn’t 
leave her behind because her parents are away travelling.” 

Christine looked at Milton while Edna was talking, and then 
looked down at the child. The fact that neither her sister nor he 
noticed the child’s resemblance to Milton, its father, eased her 
mind. Never should her sisters learn the truth whatever 
happened. 

“Milton, Titine is still alive !” 

He had to think for a minute, but soon remembered that this 
was the name of the kitten he had brought to New Orleans and 
left with Christine. 

‘Is that really so? Is it as pretty and wheedling as it used to 
be in the old days, Christl ?” 

‘‘Titine 1s very old now; a grandmother, and probably a 
great-grandmother ; but she’s still beautiful and knows how to 
get round people. I’ve had a lot of pleasure from her. She’s 
helped me through many a dismal hour.” 

Milton looked on the ground. He knew what Christine 
meant. 

‘She’s had a good home with you, I know, Christl, and I 
hope that there’ll be no reason again for the cat to console you.”’ 
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“No, Milton, I’ve got through all my troubles, and I’m very 
happy in my work.” 

**Do you know what the little girl’s name is ??” Edna whispered 
as they were waiting at the Customs. ‘‘Monica! Isn’t that a 
coincidence ?” 

Milton bent down to the child and kissed her on the forehead. 

‘‘She’s very pretty. She’ll be a beauty some day !”” And he 
hastily drew out his sketch-book and drew the child’s portrait. 

“That was your father, Monica,” Christine explained to the 
child as they were leaving the railway-station. 

Christine wanted gradually to let her daughter know all 
about her origin, so that later on, when the truth could be no 
longer concealed, she would not have to bear her reproaches. 

Her heart still belonged to Milton. She had long forgiven 
him, and what had at first filled her with horror and thoughts of 
suicide was now her consolation and her joy. In the baby, the 
image of the only man she had really loved, Milton lived again 
for her. To her fiancé—she had realized when Milton came into 
her life that her love for her colleague was really more a feeling 
of close friendship—she confessed the truth after Milton had 
left her, and asked him to forgive her. 

Now that she had been allowed to see the child’s father again 
she hoped that at last she would find peace ; and although at 
sight of him she had felt a clutch at her heart, she was yet glad 
she had complied with Edna’s invitation to come to New York 
to meet Milton Byrnes. 

‘“You have all my love,” she whispered, ‘“‘and I wish you all 
the happiness in the world.” 

With her hand in Milton’s, Edna had run along beside the 
moving train sending greetings to her sister in Monica Hebron. 

“I’m coming for Christmas,’’ she cried, as he still stood 
waving from the window, and shortly afterwards the train 
vanished into the tunnel leading below the Hudson River to 


New Jersey. 


CHAPTER FORTY-TWO 


Tue guard had to repeat his question three times. Then he 
touched the shoulder of the passenger who was gazing out of the 
window lost in his thoughts. The man looked up with a start. 

‘Ticket, please.” 

“Is this Newark ?”? Milton asked. 

“*Yes, sir.” 

He had deliberately abstained from taking a place in the 
Pullman, for he wanted to think, not sleep. It was a long time 
since he had slept, and now he had to tire himself out and stay up 
half the night if he wanted to secure eventually three or four 
hours’ rest. Once sleep came, he would sleep like the dead. 

The scenes that flew past the window were continually 
changing. The broad stretches of waving corn which gave 
Milton the illusion that he was still at sea with a gentle breeze 
ruffling the surface, gave way to the coal area of Pennsylvania. 
The pits were fringed with mountainous slag-heaps, and from 
countless chimneys the white, grey and black smoke belched. 
Towering flames shot skyward and the dust of the black diamonds 
fouled the air. Trolleys ran on long wire hawsers strung from 
mast to mast. Engines thudded labour’s hymn of praise. 

This spectacle turned Milton’s thoughts to the blessings of 
the earth, whether in the form of fruit or ore ; he pondered on 
the transience of the individual and the fecundity of the 
universe, and his own life appeared to him in all its futility. He 
had sown only vanity and reaped disaster. How small were the 
results of his activities—no visible traces of enduring value! The 
seed had come up as weeds. All he had done was to inflict deep 
and lasting wounds on the hearts of all who had loved him—a 
bitter reward. 

He now faced the full realization of all the sorrow his heedless 
impetuous behaviour had brought upon the four Leid sisters. 
To three he had brought great grief, terrible suffering. He had 
been the first man to enter the lives of these innocent girls who 
had never known love. He had flaunted these noble emotions 
before them and before himself, although in him—except for 
Monica—they did not exist. 

It was not his fault that Beatrice had escaped him. 

262 
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well enough since he had been in Lugano that this girl, too, 
loved him and had suffered on his account. 

But most shameful was his behaviour towards Christine, who 
had been an easy victim of his desires. This simple creature, 
who was always only too glad to talk to people who were patient 
enough to listen to her chatter, became silent and bashful in his 
presence, and had been thrown into his arms, a slave to her 
tardily awakened senses. 

The train rumbled through a long dark tunnel and suddenly 
Milton started back in horror. Clear before his mind’s eye 
stood Christine on the Brooklyn Pier, holding by the hand that 
beautiful child who had gazed at him so earnestly with her big 
blue eyes ; and, artist as he was, he suddenly realized the truth. 
That little head, that face, were his; he knew them in the 
picture his mother had shown him of himself as a small boy 
taken by a well-known Vienna photographer and enlarged. 
His mother used to wear a miniature of it inside a brooch. 

The train roared out into the light. Milton closed his eyes, 
hardly breathed, hardly dared to move. The whole crushing 
burden of his conduct towards Christine now bore him down. 
Memory rose to join memory like the beads of a rosary slipping 
through the fingers. 

Christine had disappeared shortly after his departure from 
New Orleans and for years nothing had been heard of her. 
Monica had told him about this when he rejoined her, and had 
given full rein to her anxiety. Now it was clear to Milton why 
Christine had remained in hiding : it was in order that no one 
should know of the consequences of her union with him. 

A great anxiety seized upon Milton. A child, a child of his ! 
Who knew but that it had inherited its father’s devastating 
characteristics ? This child, too, might be mentally unsound, 
might in her turn be smitten with her father’s eternal rest- 
lessness. Would sHe not in later years have to expiate her 
father’s sin ? 

‘‘Monica, Monica,” the tormented man moaned aloud, 
“what have I done to you! And now this !” 

Should he keep it secret from her? Ought he not to turn 
back and seek out Christine and marry her, so that the child... 
No! Monica, his beloved Monica, who had waited for him all 
these years, keeping faith, must never learn the truth. 

To Monica, the most loyal love a man ever had, he had 
behaved with appalling cruelty. He had kicked away a jewel 
from his path ; had plunged the best of all women into years of 
grief ; condemned her to eat her heart away with longing for 
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him, without once thinking what a nameless wrong he was 
doing her. 

Their name was Leid, which means sorrow, and to sorrow 
Beatrice, Christine and Edna seemed to have been born. Yes, 
Edna, too, who was now alone in the world. 

He had passed through the lives of these four sisters and again 
and again he saw how heavy a load of guilt he had to bear for the 
deep wounds he had left in their souls. How could he atone 
for this great wrong ? 

At last, healing sleep enfolded the tortured man as the train 
rumbled on through the American night. 


CHAPTER FORTY-THREE 


For days three negresses had been busy cleaning down the 
house of the late Judge Leid in Hebron from cellar to roof under 
Monica’s supervision. She knew her lover’s artistic tempera- 
ment, and the horror he had of all that was trumpery and ugly 
made her go through the house again and again to see whether 
there was anything left that might still hurt his eye. 

She had been filled with a great joy ever since Edna had told 
her over the telephone that Milton was still alive, had returned, 
was with Beace in Lugano, and had already had everything 
explained to him. An even greater joy filled her when she 
received her lover’s letter. She kissed what he had written, the 
paper over which his hand had passed, and did not lose a minute 
in telling him to come, to hurry to her, so that her heart might 
feel young again. She told him she had never ceased to love 
him and had only gone on living for his sake. 

A great unrest came over her as the days dragged slowly by, 
and she began to regret that she had not herself set out to join 
him. How easily something unforeseen might crop up again 
and take him from her once more, this time for ever. 

She sent a wireless message to the Bremen and was delighted 
to receive his answer the following day. 

She communicated with Edna and asked her to hurry to New 
York to meet Milton and look after him, take him to the train and 
provide him with a basket of fruit for the journey. She had 
wondered for a long time whether she ought to tell Christine 
about Milton’s arrival, but finally decided that she would not, as 
Milton might find a meeting with her embarrassing. She had 
long buried all feeling of jealousy and was corresponding regularly 
with Christine. Nor did she feel any twinge when she heard 
that Milton was with Beatrice in Lugano. 

All Monica’s sorrows were now ended and she was filled with 
great happiness. She counted the days, hours and minutes that 
still divided her from the one she was longing for. She rang up 
the New York office of the Norddeutscher to ask the Bremen’s 
position, and when the steamer had passed the Nantucket 
Lightship her excitement reached its climax. Now it was only 


a question of hours before he would step once more on to 
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American soil at the place where years before she had dis- 
embarked from the Europa ; and he would be met by Edna. 

She would have dearly liked to hurry to New York herself, 
but Monica Leid had always been a strict devotee of duty, and 
her duty bade her remain. But one thing she was firmly decided 
on: the day Milton arrived in Hebron there should be no 
children in the house. The parents of the little ones had been 
already informed that the establishment would be closed on the 
following Saturday. 

Then came Edna’s telegram : 


Milton just left New York. 


Monica was now seething with excitement. Again and again 
she ran through the rooms, putting this straight, moving some- 
thing now here, now there. At night she did not close her eyes, 
and when Saturday came she got up very early and dressed as 
Milton had always liked to see her. She felt incapable of 
eating any breakfast, and every two minutes looked up at the 
clock. The hands seemed to stand still. Often she raised her 
arm and listened to her little wrist-watch to convince herself that 
it was still ticking. 

The train was due in at four o’clock, and shortly after that 
Milton ought to reach her. 

It was an oppressive day, and Hebron lay sweltering in the 
humid heat. 

Two o’clock ; three o’clock ; and now the time dragged more 
and more slowly. When at last Monica heard the big bell of the 
engine which was bringing her lover she fell trembling to her 
knees. Thinking she was going to faint, she dropped into a 
rocking-chair. 

She stared blankly out along the poplar avenue. He must 
come that way, and it was to be hoped he would take a taxi, for 
every minute was precious. 

She kept her eyes steadfastly fixed on the end of the avenue ; 
and then she saw him turn the corner. Although he was still a 
long way off, she recognized him immediately and wanted to run 
to meet him; but her feet refused to obey her. She stood 
leaning against the pillar of the terrace, holding on with one 
hand while she waved the other. 

In her excitement she had not noticed in the far distance a 
heavy greyish-yellow cloud hanging in the sky, and approaching 
at uncanny speed. This dust-cloud took on the form of a huge 
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tower, a tower that whirled and swept away all that lay in 
its path. 

Like a mammoth trunk magnified a thousand times this 
cloud hung down from heaven, seeming to be driven onward 
by some unseen power. 

A shrieking and roaring filled the air and this ghastly music 
made Monica look upward. She was transfixed with horror. 
The tornado, the dread hurricane, was driving at headlong speed 
upon them, following the course of the avenue. 

“Milton ! Milton ! Quick !”’ Monica cried, dashing down the 
steps towards her lover. 

Milton’s attention, too, had been attracted to this tumult 
of the elements. He looked round and saw aghast that the 
whirlwind had reached the end of the avenue. Now it was 
snapping off the old poplars like matches and hurtling down 
upon him. 

Realizing his danger, Milton began to run as he had not run 
since he was a boy in Vienna. It was a race with death, to the 
accompaniment of a roar as from the throats of a pack of 
primeval monsters. 

Tree branches came crashing down ; the thick trunks were 
split asunder and the trees died with a piercing scream. 

It was like the day of doom : the end of the world. 

Milton had recognized his beloved running out to meet him 
with outstretched arms ; he could see in her eyes the dreadful 
fear that death might be swifter than she. He heard her cry : 

“Milton, my darling, quick, quick !” 

He seized the fainting woman and clasped her in his arms, 
and as fast as they could they hurried back to the house. 

But the hurricane was quicker and would not let its victims 
escape. With a great swoop it caught the pair ; from the great 
trunk feelers stretched out to clutch the fleeing man and woman 
and bury them in a shroud of black dust. The sky was now 
blacked out, and now shot with a lurid golden red. The mur- 
derous wind lifted its two victims from the ground, carried them 
along with it, and hurled them with elemental force against the 
wall of the house. 

As though the unseen hand of fate was controlling the force 
of this supernatural storm raging over the earth, spreading death 
and destruction in its train, it now lifted the roof of the strong, 
century-old house a distance of more than a yard and hurled it 
with devastating impact against the walls so that they burst 
asunder and collapsed with what sounded like a human moan. 

As he died, Milton heard Monica’s words of farewell. The 
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last second of her life was filled with love. ‘Milton, my darling,” 
she whispered. Then the rafters and ruined walls engulfed these 
two whose whole lives had been a path of thorns, who had suffered 
unending sorrow on earth, and who, dying, still embraced. 
Their lips met as the end came, and the souls of Monica 
Leid and Milton Byrnes passed from their mortal bodies to 


eternal rest. 
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Biography & Memoirs 
THE CONCISE ‘LUDENDORFF MEMOIRS’ 


Some fourteen years ago the publication, in two massive 
and documented volumes at 34/-, of these memorics, 
created a profound impression and widespread discussion. 
“Alike in the breadth of its scope and on the authority of its 
author,” says a leading article in The Times, ‘the book is much 
the most considered work that has yet appeared onthe War. 
Itis the most important and the most illuminating—at least, 
to English readers.” 
During the passing of these fourteen years there has appeared 
a practically continuous stream of War books written from 
every conceivable viewpoint and outlook. But not one of 
them can claim to detract from or supersede the importance 
of General Ludendorff’s memories. The historical importance 
of events is more sanely assessed from a distance of years, and 
thus the re-issue of General Ludendorj]’s Memories, condensed to 
the limits of one volume and published at a popular price, is 
an event of importance. Not only the historian, ae the 
general reader, will find this an enthralling and extraordinarily 
interesting book, of which, as Colonel Repington wrote, “‘the 
psychological interest cannot be gainsaid”’.  [//ustrated, 125. 6d. 





STATESMEN, 


By The Marquess of Winchester FELONS 
& FINANCIERS 


Here is a volume of deep interest by the Marquess of 
Winchester, who has written a vivid account of the ups 
and downs of his life under the editorship of Mr. Shane 
Leslie, who also contributes a preface. 
Starting life as a younger son, Lord Winchester enjoyed the 
brilliant sporting society of the Victorian Age, and he describes 
here the shooting and hunting parties of the great country 
houses, adding vivid recollections of the W yndhams (especially 
of George Wyndham) and of Lord Rosebery before he dallicd 
with fame. 
After an exciting period in South Africa he settled down as 
a country magnate, but his South African lite had given him 
a thirst for adventure and an inclination towards the City. 
Successful as was his career, he finally brought it to disaster 
by acting as Chairman for the Hatry Companies. 
Retiring to honourable poverty in France, Lord Winchester has 
written his Apologia without fear or favour. In this book 
he publishes his true relations with Hatry and leaves the judg- 
ment to his fellow countrymen. Ilustrated, 185. 
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By The Princess Montesquiou Montluc Siena 
“THERE’S ROSEMARY” 


cé 
Tumre’s rosemary; that’s for remembrance.”” This book 
is “for remembrance’’. _Its author is a Princess of the 
French Royal House ; her cousin married Queen Alexandra’s 
brother ; she herself was first King George’s playmate and 
later Queen Alexandra’s close friend. She has been féted 
all over Europe and America, and in this book she leads 
us along a path strewn with rosemary, and trodden by all 
the rulers of the world. The royal children with whom she 
played at soldiers have plaved at soldiers since in deadly 
earnest ; a Princess intended for Italy’s throne sought her 
later in beggar’s rags; a king she jested with one evening 
lay murdered a few hours later. 
Reading, we sce a shadow show in which kings, emperors, 
popes and presidents live and plot again before our eyes. 
We wander within the palaces when the heavy crowns are 
wearily discarded, and we see men and women like our- 
selves, plaving a game whose stakes are world war or peace. 
The upheavals of this century have crumbled to ruins the 
glittering court life of Europe. For that reason alone, this 
intimate contemporary record will be precious to all those 
who love the past, or who find interest in it. For such things 
will never be again. Illustrated, 125. 6d. 


By F. Wentworth Day ee ee - 


Author of “Speed: The Life of Sir Malcolm Campbell’, etc. 


No man alive can claim more records in the world of 

motor-cycling, motor-racing and motor-boating than 
Mr. Kaye Don, the only man who has travelled at two miles 
a minute on land, 1n the air, and on the water. Equally he 1s 
probably the only Englishman who possesses the unique but 
embarrassing distinction of having, in one night, bombed by 
mistake, not only our allies the Portuguese, but also British 
General Headquarters in France! Into the brief span of 
forty-one ycars he has crammed enough adventure and 
hairbreadth escapes to put to shame the most fantastic flights 
of fiction. Illustrated, 75. 6d. 
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d GOLFING MEMORIES AND 
METHODS 


Intropuction to England’s most famous lady golfer 
is quite unnecessary; and she has written here a book 
which every lover of the game should possess. Miss Wethered 
has divided her story into three sections. In the first she 
gives her reminiscences of the years immediately following the 
War, during which she held an outstanding position in the 
ladies’ championships. The second section is entirely technical, 
and should prove invaluable to those who wish to perfect their 
style and acquire a sound, constructive method of play. 
The concluding chapters review other aspects of the game; 
its surroundings, psychology and dramatic incident. Few 
players have had such opportunity of studying the endless 
varieties of the game, cade Miss Wethered has much to say 
that is amusing, interesting and curious. 
Golfing Memories and Methuds is a book of charm and interest. 
The result of a wide experience, it is the work of one who 
has loved her game and whois anxious that others should share 
the benefit of her gifts. Illustrated, 105. 6d, 


By Foyce Wethere 


By Ursula Bloom MISTRESS OF NONE 
A BOOK OF REMINISCENCES 


Unsvuxa Bioom started earning her living when she was very 
young indeed, and she had methods of her own which quite 
often led her into great dithculties. She styles herselt Jack- 
of-all-trades and mistress of none. From the early days, 
when she started a museum, ran a fish business, sold seeds 
and did typewriting, she gocs on to the time when she played 
the piano in a cinema, took in dressmaking, and let lodgings. 
Gradually she tells us how she started 1n the “‘street of ad- 
‘venture’ which had attracted her so much from the very first. 
Her descriptions of her efforts to make good, her disappoint- 
ments, and finally how she managed to establish herselt as one 
of the leading novelists of the day, despite the criticism and 
advice of well-meaning friends, make most interesting reading. 
The book is full of amusing anecdotes and incidents, and 
behind it there stands the courage and determimation which 
finally won fame for the authoress. [lustrated, 75. 6d. 
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By Bernard M.L. Ernst & Hereward Carrington 
HOUDINI AND CONAN DOYLE 


THE STORY OF A STRANGE FRIENDSHIP 
With a forenord by J. C. CANNELL 


Tis book is the curious narrative describing the relation- 
ship between the leading exponent of Spiritualism and his 

foremost opponent. 

Harry Hosein spent the last years of his life in a crusade 

against fake spirit mediums. 

Conan Doyle, on the other hand, devoted to the cause of 

Spiritualism all the money and fame that he got out of 

Sherlock Hlolmes, caring more about it than about anything 

else in the world. 

Yet these men with diametrically opposite views on the 

subject which meant most to them were friends and mutual 

admirers, and kept up for many months a correspondence 

on which this book 1s based. Wirth a frontisprece, 125. 6d. 


By Francis Ouimet A GAME OF GOLF 
With an Introduction by BERNARD DARWIN 


W nen Francis Ouimet won the Amateur Golf Champion- 

ship of the United States at Beverly in August 1931 
the whole golfing world hailed his championship honours as 
a fitting reward of a great sportsman. Francis Ouimct’s 
golfing reminiscences are in effect a history of modern golf 
in America, for since 1913, or even fora period several years 
longer, he has seen, and been a part of, virtually all the first- 
flight golt. It is fortunate that along with this ripe and com- 
prehensive experience Mr. Ouimet can bring to this book the 
great charm of his personality, his keen appreciation of what 
is interesting and drarnatic, his gentle and sportsmanlike 
spirit, his unfailing humour and good nature. His recollec- 
tions are golfing history fascinatingly presented. Mr. Bernard 
Darwin, golting editor of The Times, has written the Intro- 
duction to what promises to be one of the outstanding sports 
books of the year. Ulustrated, 75. 6d. 
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By Harry Vardon MY GOLFING LIFE 


Harry Varvon requires no introduction to the world of 
sport. By means of his wonderful record and engaging 
personality he has occupied for many years a prominent 
position in golfing circles in this country and abroad. He is 
the author of The Complete Golfer, and How to Play Golf, which 
are recognized as standard works on the game. 
My Golfing Life is full of interesting reading for old-time and 
modern golfers. "The description of his famous money match 
with Willie Park, and his sixth victory in the open champion- 
ship—a world’s record which wil] probably never be equalled 
—are notable features, while the account of his three ex- 
tensive tours in America makes exccllent reading. 
Although not a book of instruction, the chapter on ‘‘Modern 
Instruction”, with his views on the much discussed ‘“‘straight 
left arm’’ is another feature of the work. =‘ [//ustrated, 125. 6d. 


By “Country Vicar” SECOND INNINGS 
Author of “‘Cricket Memories” 


a6 
Country VICAR’, or, as the Press has acclaimed him, 
“The Modern Pycraft’’, ‘““The Happy Cricketer’, and 
a “ripe and rich gossiper’’, now plays his Second Innings, in 
the same happy manner as his Cricket Memories, which 
reccived such an ovation when it was published in 1930. 
“Iam going to devote a whole column, if space permits, to 
praise of this book |’ was the statement of one reviewer. “SA 
most entertaining book’’; “joyous recollections’’; “‘one of 
those serenely charming books which Englishmen write from 
time to time’’; so said others. 
Criuket Memories ended with the season of 1920, and it is 
left for Second Innings, dealing with the whole world of 
Cricket, to bring the story up to the Autumn of 1932. 
Whether he is talking of post-war cricket or delving into 
the ’70’s and ’80’s the author provides us w :th incomparable 
entertainment, so that even non-cricketers, heathen though 
they are, will find it difficult to resist his che: rful How. 
I 'ustrated, 108. 6d. 
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By Clifford Collinson HALF THE SEAS OVER 
Asthor of “‘Life and Laughter ’midst the Cannibals’, etc 


You have nig longed to “‘travel’’—it is the delicious day- 
dream of most fae Here is your chance at last! In 
company with Clifford Collison: the well-known broadcaster 
of cheery travel-talks—he has given sixty of them—and 
his inseparable friend, George, we stroll round half the 
habitable globe. 
This is a book not only to be read, but to be experienced and 
lived. As a famous critic, who has read the MS. says, in an 
informal review—“‘It is the sort of book that one will not 
only read, but will put on one’s shelf to dip into again and 
again, for Collinson possesses the gift of describing even the 
most ordinary happening with freshness and vivacity. The 
humour, too, is delightfu ene is a chuckle on nearly every 
age. 
ie conversational and informative in an informal way, 
Half the Seas Over i is, to say the least, a ‘“‘ditferent”’ book of 
travel, Illustrated, 125. 6d. 


By Charles H. Holmes WE FIND AUSTRALIA 


Mar. Crarzves H. Hotmes has indeed found Australia—not 
the inhospitable desert of pitiless suns and appalling 
privations, of flood and bushfire, of crude habitation and 
cruder life with which cachets the world’s oldest continent 
has in the past been so grossly maligned, but the pleasant, 
colourful, romantic Australia, where man has triumphed over 
a too-prodiga) nature; the Australia of giant eucalypt forest 
and cathedral-quiet gorge, of picturesque river and limitless 
plain, of stone-age man that time’s forgetfulness has allowed 
to persist, and of quaint animals ancl gorgcous birds and 
insects. 
He writes breezily of the thrills of pearling, of buffalo hunting 
and fishing for strange deep-sca monsters, of crocodile and 
winged game shoo ing, of the marvels of the thousand-mile + 
coral reef that will once day become a new playground for the 
world, and of the civilized Australia where a British people 


has raised up some of the fairest cities of the Empire. 
IMustrated, 125. 6d. 
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MEN AND 


By Str Fohn Bland-Sutton, Bt. CREATURES 
IN UGANDA 


As all the world must know, Sir John Bland-Sutton is a 
famous sutgeon. Refer to him in If;o’s Who, and you will 
find that he is the author of a long list of standard surgical 
works. Reading through the titles you will suddenly dis- 
cover, strangely out of ne amongst the forbidding medical] 
titles, Man and Beast in Eastern Ethropa. Published in 1911, and 
long out of print, this book was based on two journeys; 
one in Uganda and the Rift Valley, the other in the Sudan. 
Sit John Bland-Sutton continued his interest in the Natives, 
beasts and birds of the Rift Valley and the country around the 
Victoria Lake, the headwaters of the world’s most remarkable 
river—the mighty Nile. 
In this present book he gives a popular account of the Rift 
Valley, the habits and customs of the natives, with names and 
descriptions of the beasts and birds which roam therein. 
Illustrated, 125, 6d. 


By Loring Andrews ISLES OF EDEN 
A SOUTH SEA IDYLL WITH MUSIC. 


How would you like in times like these to leave all the 
cares that have becn harassing you, take your family on 
a boat, go toa place full of romance, full of ease and languor, 
meet the most interesting people you have ever met, hear 
some of the loveliest music—and find that living for your 
entire family would cost you about two pounds a month P 
That’s what Loring Andrews did. He took his wife and two 
children and his accordion, and went to the South Seas. They 
lived as the natives did—dressed—or undressed—as the 
natives did, slept in a thatched hut, fished, swam, gained an 
investment of health which they drew on for years, and spent 
the most interesting months that they ever will have in their 
lives. Illustrated, 125. 6d. 
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By Paul Schebesta AMONG CONGO PIGMIES 


Author of “Among the Forest Dwarfs of Malaya’ 
Translated from the German by GERALD GRIFFIN 


Deame a stay of 18 months among the Congo pigmies, 
Paul Schebesta made a minute study of a people who arc, 
perhaps, the most primitive and low-grade of the races of 
mankind. He shows in this interesting and valuable book 
how these diminutive folk, living since time immemorial in 
the undergrowth of the primeval tropical forest, follow, 
contrary to the genera! impression, definite social, ethical and 
religious codes, and believe in the immortality of the soul. 
Cannibalism, he says, is practically extinct among them, 
although there are sporadic outbreaks of it. He cites the 
case of a woman who was put to death for sorcery. As her 
body, when opened, showed no trace of the abscess which, 
according to the pigmy faith, is found in the entrails of witches, 
the sacrificing priest proclaimed that she had been innocent. 
However, as the corpse was healthy, the pigmies ate it, and paid 
compensation to the victim’s relatives. 
Detailed accounts are given of the graceful pigmy dances, to 
the accompaniment of reed flutes, of their beauty parlours, 
their system of hunting and their methods of warfare. 
Illustrated, 185. 


LAUGHING THROUGH 
By Bruce Batrnsfather THE ORIENT WITH Beles 


W ez all remember the glory of ‘Ole Bill’ through the dark 
days of the War, and how he was immortalized by Bruce 
Bairnsfather with pen and pencil. Here he is again. But 
this time it isn’t war. Lured by a Movietone ‘Travelogue 
Bruce Bairnsfather travelled East with Ole Bill. They met 
adventures and saw many things of interest. Time, we find, 
has not changed Ole Bill to any great extent; he is as inimit- 

able now as he was fifteen years ago. 
Laughing Through the Orient is a cheerful and happy book; an 
admirable tonic for depression and thoroughly invigorating. 
Illustrated, 55. 
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Attiho Gatti HIDDEN AFRICA 
Author of ‘“Tom-Toms in the Night’’, etc. 


Commander Gatti, who achieved so great a success with 
his enthralling book, Tom-Toms in the Night, deals here 
with the age-old mysterics of Africa, which lure the scientific 
explorer. He tells of his own explorations and investigations, 
and of his discovery of new types of rock paintings, an ancient 
acropolis, secret Bushmen tombs and so forth. He describes 
the finding by his expedition of Africa’s oldest tron foundry, 
and gives a vivid picture, scientifically reconstructed, of the 
days of the iron-rush, when invading hordes swept the 
country in scarch of the metal then more precious than gold or 
platinum is to-day. 
Hidden .Africa is rich in variety, and includes new and deeply 
interesting details of the life of the pygmies and gorillas in the 
equatorial forest. Ilustrated, 155. 


By V.C. Buckley 


Ma. Bucxtey is young and enthusiastic; and there is all 

the enthusiasm of youth in his gay and entertaining book 
of travel. Mr. Buckley succeeds not only in communicating 
to the reader much of his own passionate enjoyment in his 
several trips across the earth, but contrives at once to catch 
the atmosphere of his various and diverse resting places, 
reproducing vividly the multi-hued glory of the world’s 
beauty spots. UMustrated, 125. 6d. 


By Ellery Walter | RUSSIA’S DECISIVE YEAR 


Exrery W ater is a young American journal.st who has 
gained a considerable reputation in his own country, for 
the originality and force of his outlook, and the vivid qualities 
of his pen. ‘This book is the result of a long stay in the most 
exciting country in the world, where he was able to observe 
conditions as few outsiders have been permitted to do. 
Armed with a letter from Senator Borah, he made the acquaint- 
ance of Stalin and other leaders of the Soviet regime. 
Illustrated, 125. 6a. 
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By Brigadter-General R. G. Burton 


THE BOOK OF THE TIGER 
Author of “A Book of Man-Eaters’’, etc. 


No one who read General Burton’s Book of Man-Eaters will 
forget the thrilling, vivid nature of its contents. In this 
volume General Burton confines his attentions solely to that 
majestic beast the Tiger, of whom a comprchensive view has 
not hitherto becn presented in one volume. 
It is to supply a Jong-felt want that General Burton has 
written this exhaustive study. Writing from ycars of experi- 
ence and investigation, he details here, in vivid, non-technical 
language, everything relating to the beast—its origin and 
distribution, colouration, size, character, habits, methods of 
hunting, and much uscful information as to rifles, camps and 
taxidermy. Many stories are recounted from the author’s 
own experience, and the result is a volume of intense interest 
to both the gencral reader and the student. 


BIRDS OF WESTMORLAND 
By F. Oliver Wilson AND THE NORTHERN 
PENNINES 


J. O.rver WILSON has spent his life studying the habits 
of birds, under every condition, by night and day, and 
at all seasons. He has tamed at ditlerent times all the rap- 
torial and corvus species, not to mention finches and water- 
fowls. He is thus able in this book to give us not only 
reliable information and accurate descriptions of all species 
of Westmorland birds, but a fund of incidents and anecdotes 
of great charm and interest. 
Himself born under the shadow of the Pennines, Mr. Wilson 
describes that peculiar phenomenon, the Helm wind, which 
at times blows from the heights and sweeps the ncighbouring 
lowlands, with the most deleterious effects upon vegetation 
and bird and animal life. 
Many of the numerous and lovely photographs with which 
the book is illustrated were taken by the author himself—in 
his own back garden | Ibustrated, 185. 
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WILD LIFE 
With a Foreword by the MARQUIS OF TAVISTOCK 


RORGE HEARN has spent more than twenty years in close con- 

tact with Nature, observing her ways and photographing 
her creatures. Vivid, personal, full of original observations 
and intimate pen portraits of birds and animals, this volume is 
the harvest of rich experience and will delight the heart of 
every lover of nature. 
Whilst the majority of the chapters deal with the commoner 
birds, there are also descriptions of visits to special habitats 
where the wilder species breed far from civilization. Their 
habits and characteristics, their home life, the meaning and 
probable origin of their instincts are all discussed from the 
freshness which comes from personal observation. 
This ts essentially a friendly book, rich and varied in its in- 
formation, enlivened with humour and enthusiasm. The 
photographs, the result of years of hard work and patient in- 
genuity, were all taken by the author and his wife. Many of 
them are unusual; some are quite unique, and together they 
make a fascinating accompanunent to the text. [lustrated, 155. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE 
ENDURANCE, SPEED AND 
STAYING POWER OF THE 
RACEHORSE 


Dr. McKar is a noted surgcon in Australia who has madea 
life-study of the horse and whose articles on them have 
created widespread interest and discussion. This book is the 
outcome of his expericnce, and in 1t Dr. McKay has attempted 
to explain something which has never been explained before. 
No book on Physiology will tell you why one buy can run a 
hundred yards, while another can run a mile; no book will 
tell you why some horses can run six furlongs while others 
can run two miles. This mystery its here explained by 
Physiology. Dr. McKay took up Physiology in his science 
course, obtained first class honours tn his B.Sc. degree examin- 
ation in Physiology, and has studied it for forty years. 
Ilis history of the evolution of the horse through the ages ts 
told with thoroughness and a care of detail, and many refer- 
ences are made to famous horses which have come under his 
observation. The book is beautifully written and willappeal 
not only to physiologists, but to all who find interest in horses 
and in horse-racine. Illustrated, 125, 6d, 


By Dr. Stewart McKay 
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By Dr. D. Fobson-Scott, O.B.E., M.C. 
BEAGLING FOR BEGINNERS 


Tuts is a book which no good and true beagler can afford 
to be without, be he Master, Whipper-in, or Member of 
that heterogeneous assembly, the Field. Written in simple 
and, as far as possible, non-technical language, it is intended 
to be a book for beginners, but as the most doughty veteran in 
every hunting ficld is never averse to describing himsclf 
as a beginner, it is, indeed, therefore, also a book for everyone. 
Such subjects as Checks, Riot, the Mystery of Scent, the 
Breeding of Hounds and Heredity in relation to breeding take 
on new and undreamt-of values. 
Dr. Jobson-Scott served his hunting-apprenticeship over 
thirty years ago, when working a big country medica] practice 
in the saddle among the Cotswold Hills, and even to this day it 
is a marvel to him how his daily round of visits invariably 
happened to start ‘‘in the direction in which hounds were’. 
The countries of no fewer than three packs of Foxhounds met 
at the village of Painswick, Glos., in which he resided, andthe 
Boddington Harriers also not infrequently met not far awa 
from his doorstep. IMustrated, tos. 6d. 


By Sid G. Hedges BOOK OF WATERMANSHIP 
Author of “The Book on Snimming and Diving” 


Every year more and more people are discovering for 

the first time the pleasures of swimming and bathing ; 
and particularly opportune is this book by one of the greatest 
swimming cxperts of our day. It 1s claimed that this js the 
largest and most up-to-date volume of its kind. It contains 
an outline of the history and devclopment of swimming, and 
full descriptions of every branch of watermanship-—the various 
strokes old and new, diving, life-saving, fancy swimming, 
water games, and so on. Methods of both Icarning and 
teaching are fully dealt with. The book, with its numerous 
clear diagrams, should prove tnvaluable to novices, experts, 
amateurs and professionals alike, and may well become a 
standard book of reference in all matters relating to the 
sport. IHustrated, 85. 6d. 
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By Raymond Hill WINGS AND HACKLE 


A Pot-pourri of Fly Fishing for Trout and Grayling and of Notes 
on Bird Life, chiefly in Hampshire, Devon and Derbyshire. 


Pususnep privately in the first instance many years ago, 

Wings and Hackle attained instant recognition as a book 
of exceptional charm and instruction. To the original book 
a number of beautiful photographs have now been added, 
and it should be welcomed, not only by fishermen, but by all 
who find interest in the life of the riverside. Ilustrated, 105. 6d. 


, CONTRACT BRIDGE 
y Dr. J. Hope Reford IN SIX LESSONS 


Author of “Contract Up-to-Date’, etc. 


The author of Contract Up-to-Date, which was described by 

the Sketch’s critic as ‘“The best book on Contract I have 
ever read,” here for the benefit of beginners describes simply 
and lucidly the fundamentals of the game. 25. 


By Dr. F. Hope Reford CONTRACT UP-TO-DATE 


A NEw edition of Dr. Reford’s invaluable book first 

issucd in 1931. Dr. Reford has now brought it thor- 

oughly up-to-date and has included the new International Laws 

of 1932. 5S. 
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By Charlie Hart CHARLIE HART’S HINTS 


Harr has devoted a lifetime to athletics. He 
has run from one end of England to the other from one 
side of America to the other, and has met all the world’s best 
known exponents of every branch of sport. Kecently, at 
the ave of sixty-seven, he ran fifty miles without a break— 
a truly magynincent testimony to his fitness and physique. 
His hints are thus of the greatest value; he tells how the 
professionals do it and how you, yourself, may keep your 
body fit and strong. 
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By R. H. Naylor OME FORTUNE TELLING 
Author of “What Your Birthday Stars Foretell’’, etc. 


Tue astonishing verifications of Mr. Naylor’s weekly 
predictions in the Sunday Express have revived immense 
interest in astrology and fortune telling. Mr. Naylor has 
written here, in the simplest of language, a volume which 
we can use to-day and every day, and find out something 
about ourselves and about those around us. 
Home Fortune Telling is a book of the greatest and most 
unusual fascination. 35. Gd. 
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° 7 9») BRIDGE WISDOM 
ByOliver E. Bodington(“Pat Vee raae ace 


With an Introduction by ELY CULBERTON 


Ix this jovial and merry book of instruction, Mr. Bodington, 
or, as he is better known, “‘Pat’’, writes about everything 
connected with the greatest of card games. It is a book ful 
of wisdom and sound advice imparted in that fashion so 
peculiarly Pat’s own. 
The number of people interested in Bridge has been esti- 
mated at 25,000,000. Not one amongst that great multitude 
could fail to benefit by reading Bridge Wisdom. 3s. Gd. 





History 


By Paul Schubert and DEATH OF A FLEET 
Langhorne Gibson 1917-1919 
With a Preface by Wice-/Admiral J. E. T,. HARPER, C.B., M.W.0. 


Thus astounding account of the collapse of the Imperial 

German Navy reveals how the death of a flect was the birth 
ofarevolution. In reality, the German revolution was initiated 
onthe highseas! Asthe result of eighteen months of research 
in England and Germany the authors are able to unfold the facts 
of the death-dealing mutiny of 1917 and the months leading 
up to the finale in Scapa Flow. It is a story showing wherein 
and how the boast of the German Wat Lord—“‘Our future lies 
upon the seas’ —was answered for him by his own scamen. 


Illustrated, 125. 6d. 
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By William Gerhardi & Hugh Kingsmill 
CASANOVA LAID BARE 


Casanova’s life and personality presented, for the first time, 

in their true perspective. Was Casanova successful with 
women? What method did he pursue? In this book the 
notorious lover is laid bare and “‘the love affair’? brought to 
light. Mr. Hugh Kingsmill, so often said to be but another 
name for William Gerhardi, here emerges as Mr. Gerhardi’s 
collaborator. For the first time the two have merged in 
producing this dazzling satirical biography, revealing what 
is extravagantly called “‘the technique of the love affair” and 
its most tllustrious technician in action. 1os. 6d. 


By Robert Neumann EASTON 


Six Literary Murriages 


In this book, Robert Neumann, the well-known Viennese 

novelist, portrays the background and married life of six of 
the most picturesque literary figures the world has known. 
The six authors he has selected are Shelley, Strindberg, 
Dostoievsky, Goethe, Byron and Balzac. The book repre- 
sents a range and diversity of interest that is sustained by the 
author’s great gift for character portrayal. In some instances 
the interpretation will awake controversy, but only because so 
direct a presentation of dramatic moments in the lives of these 
remarkable men must inevitably stir the reader. r 


By Dr. Harold Dearden SUCH WOMEN ARE 
(The famous dramatist) DANGEROUS 


Author of “The Mind of the Murderer’, “‘Interference’’, etc. 


Tus volume is acollection of real life stories containing more 

dramatic material than a dozen novels. Each chapter ts 
the record of a murderess ; and the behaviour of these women, 
driven by the complex emotions of their sex, affords a fascin- 
ating glimpse into the mysterious depths of human nature. 
Many of these astonishing stories are told for the first time, and 
all of them are handled < Dr. Dearden with his accustomed 
insight andirony. Appealing both to the criminologist and 
the general reader, the volume is a thrilling, vivid record ot 
almost incredible incidents. 10s, 6d. 
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By Joseph Augustin THE HUMAN VAGABOND 
With a Preface by THOMAS BURKE 


Tus is a book which has been written after many years 

intimate association with strange phases of life in the Under- 
world. In some senses it is a terrible book; in others it is 
strangely beautiful; in all senses it is a revelation. Mr. 
Augustin tells of actual hardships, companionships and 
adventures on the highroads and in the cities, and reveals the 
secrets and tragedics in the lives of broken men and women 
who have lost their battle with life, and have gone under and 
become outcasts of the world. Illustrated, 85. 6a. 


t d Edited b THE WAY TO GOD 
Selected an ited by Shown by Masters of the 


Sir fames Marchant, K.B.E. Spiritual Life 


Author of ‘An Anthology of Jesus’, “The Madonna’, ete. 


Ins this collection of passages from the works of spiritual 
writers, Sir James Marchant has endeavoured to bring 
within the compass of one volume a wide selection of 
matter likely to prove of value for meditation and spirit- 
ual reading. 
Among the many eminent writers from whose works the ma- 
terial has been gathered are S. Thomas Aquinas ; Jean Grou ; 
Bossuet; S. Teresa; S. John of the Cross; Richard Rolle; 
S. Bernard; S. Francis of Sales; Fenelon; S. Benedict; S. 
Francis of Assisi; Jacapone da Todi; Blessed ‘Thomas More 
and Cardinal Newman. 125. 6d. 


By Otto Rothfield THE GARDEN OF THORNS 


Being an Account of Marriage, Love and Divorce as they are to-da 
in the Twentieth Century in the Principal Countries of the World 


Tue chief purpose of the author has been to provide facts 
about marriage from the social, legal, religious and 
economic points of view. Many changes are taking place in 
the world to-day, and in nothing else 1s the change likely to be 
reater than in the institution of marriage. Marriage, asserts 
Fee Rothfield, must transform itself and find a new meaning 
in accordance with the new conditions of life and yet retain 
its consistency with the fixed nature of mankind. 
The Garden of Thorns is a work to be studied and discussed. 
It attempts solution of a great problem which, at some time 
or another, is likely to confront most of us. 10s. Gd. 
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The Bulpington of Blup 


by 
H. G. WELLS 


Adventures, Poses, Stresses, Conflict, and Disaster in 
a Contemporary Brain. 


M R. WELLS, 1n The Bulpizgton of Blup, tells the story of 

the inner imaginative life of a very ordinary human 
being, who protected himself by a denser and denser 
fabric of self-delusion from the realization of his own 
insufficiencies and inconsistencies until he became, at last, 
a hopeless impostor. Essentially it is a single figure 
story. There are vivid accessory figures, but they are 
shown only in relation to the tormented brain at the 
centre of it all. Like Mr. Wells’ Kipps, Theodore 
Bulpington is an acutely differentiated character, but 
there is something of all of us in his mental tangles. 
Though he is an unfaithful lover, an outrageous liar and 
narrowly escapes being shot for cowardice, he keeps 
more of our sympathy to the end than perhaps some of 


us will care to admit. 


4o8 pages. 8s. Gd. 
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By Eden Phillpotts WITCH’S CAULDRON 
Author of “Bred in the Bone’’, etc. 


Tire assertion that Bred in the Bone would achieve for Eden 

Phillpotts what Tess of the d’Urbervilles achieved for 
Thomas Hardy seems hardly to have been an exaggeration. 
The critics acclaimed it the finest work of a singularly great 
writer and prophesied that the trilogy which it began would 
rank as a masterpiece. Whilst complete in itsclf, W7tch’s 
Cauldron is the second and eagerly awaited novel of the trilogy 
chronicling the life of Avis Bryden. Still beautiful in middle 
age, we find that her tragedy has left her without purpose or 
ambition, save only for her son Peter. Grimly she awaits and 
plans to see herself fulfilled in him, hoping that from the 
witch’s cauldron of heredity he will carry fruitfully the seeds 
of her own thwarted desires and passions. Cold, beautiful 
and inscrutable, she weaves her dark schemes alone and plays 
havoc with the lives and destinies of all in her path. 
Mr. Phillpotts gives here, against his beloved background of 
Devon, a clear and lovely picture of tragic womanhood, 
fulfilling magnificently the promise of Bred in the Bone, and 
arousing the keenest expectations for the concluding novel of 
his masterpiece. 7s. 6d. 


By Caroline Kennedy THE CRYSTAL 


The Crystal is a courageous and brilliant first novel. 
Courageous, because its author has attempted no originality 
of story, but has infused an old theme with new life and 
ptesented it with rare understanding and penetrating character- 
ization. 
Against a vivid background of England and the coffee planta- 
tions of India, Miss Kennedy has sketched the life of a sensi- 
tive girl, whose early days lacked the stabilizing influence of 
a home, and whose days were largely dominated by the 
jealous influence of a woman in whose keeping she was 
placed. 75. 6d. 
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By Geoffrey Moss THURSBY 
Author of “Modern Melody’’, “Sweet Pepper’, ete. 


Here is a work which has not the restlessness of a snapshot, 
but has rather the repose and timelessness of some portrait 
from another age. We are tired, perhaps, of the flippant 
breaking of the Commandments, of that iridescent beauty 
which floats upon the surface of decay. Laurence Matlock, 
the hero of Thursby, has standards. For him a sin is a sin. 
He believes in damnation. ‘‘How could I tell the Fates were 
against me ?”’ he cries at last, baffled, prepared to sacrifice all he 
has held precious. The dénonement is so shattering in its 
nature that one turns almost inevitablyto seek the roots one had 
not noticed and to re-read the book. 
Though the time is the present, the drama, which from such a 
quiet beginning unfolds beneath the elms of Thursby, could 
equally be translated to any other century. The setting has 
a dignity which matches the slow inevitability of the story. 
And the woodcuts of Monsieur Paul Baudier exactly catch 
the atmosphere. 
Seldom has a writer given us a gallery of personalities which so 
grip our sympathy. Thsrsby is by far the deepest book this 
author has written. It is a haunting story, one which can 
hardly grow old. It is the mature work of the immature 
young man who wrote Swees Pepper. 
IHustrated by woodcuts, 8s, 6d. 


By Simon Dare SEA DRIFT 


Author of “The Cloth is Woven’, “Where No Wind Comes’’, 


“<The Unrisen Moon’, etc. 


Wrerrtnc in her usual delightful manner, Simon Dare 

here tells a story which deals with a period of six 
months before a decree is made absolute. Sara Marsden 
divorces her husband, a charming man, and in order to have 
a great friend near her without the interference of the King’s 
Proctor, she provides him with an official wife, her own 
secretary, and the three of them migrate to a cottage in 
Cornwall 75. 6d. 
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By Franz Seldte THROUGH A LENS DARKLY 


(Founder of the Steelbelmet League of Front Line Soldiers, and 
Minister of Labour in Herr Hitler’ s first Cabinet.) 


By the famous founder of the Steelhelmet League of the 
Front Line Soldiers, this book, under the guise of a novel, 
is, in reality, a narrative of his own adventures as head of a 
film section during the War. Stahl, the central figure of the 
story, is incapacitated through wounds for further service 
at the Front, and is assigned by the German War Office the 
task of taking propaganda films of battles along the Italian, 
French and Belgian war areas. His experiences make a 
novel of terrific and magnificent power, and Stahl’s personal 
reactions to the grand panoramas of battle are vivid and 
memorable in the extreme. Running untold risks to secure 
the best effects, his work called for the finest courage. His 
description of the British naval dash at Zeebrugge, of which 
he took a film, is a fine piece of word-painting, and, inciden- 
tally, he pays a warm tribute to the heroism of the British 
forces taking part in that desperate coup. 
The concluding pages of the novel, in which Stahl’s mental 
agony on hearing of the collapse of the German army and 
the flight of the Kaiser, and his subsequent determination to 
take an optimistic view on his return to the Fatherland seeth- 
ing with the menace of Communism, are exceedingly interest- 
ing and poignant. 75. 6d. 


By Fane Littell CARNIVAL GIRL 


Tis story of young love, set against the background of 

circus life, with its everlasting appeal, is crammed with 
action—as one reader has it, “‘not a dull moment’’, An 
orphan girl, brought up in a wealthy familyin a small town, 
falls in love with the son of the house, is threatened by the 
boy’s mother, and runs away to join a carnival show, and 
finds adventure of all sorts. 75. 6d. 


By Ursula Bloom WONDER CRUISE 
Author of ‘‘The Cypresses Grow Dark’, etc. 


WONDER CRUISE is the delightful and charming story 
of a Mediterrancan Cruise written in Miss Bloom’s 
happiest vein. 75. 64. 
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By P. N. Krassnoff LARGO 
Author of “The White Coat’’, *‘The Unforgiven’, etc. 


Departinc somewhat from the epic style of his previous 
work, General Krassnoff has here written a novel of intense 
characters in the conflict between passion and duty. 
The scene is St. Petersburg in the years just preceding the war. 
The plot centres upon the infamous Beylis case (which caused 
no less a sensation in Russia than the Dreyfus case in France), 
and involves the lives of a State Coroner, his gay and spirited 
wife, the Jew, Drellis, the loathsome and mis-shapen Ermo- 
krat, and a young officer of the Life Guards. 
There is little doubt that Largo is a tremendous and an im- 
portant novel. It chronicles one of the greatest dramas of 
our time and, in the words of our literary adviser “‘is a brilliant 
tour de force beautifully translated. ... I believe it will be 
widely read and justly acclaimed.” 75. 64. 


By Robert Hichens A VOLUME OF STORIES 
Author of “Dr. Artz”, “The Garden of Allah’’, ete. 


A vo.ume of stories by Mr. Hichens isanevent. Very few 

living writers combine so thoroughly and completely the 
very different arts of the novelist and the short-story writer. 
All the stories in this volume are in Mr. Hichens’ best vein; 
models of their kind in technique, they cover a wide field 
and contain a long gallery of vivid characters. 74. 6d. 


By Margaret Peterson RED ROSE OF LOVE 
Author of “Love's Service’, “Daughter of Joy”, ete. 


How Margharita learns against the swift-changing back- 

ground of a film-star’s glamorous love-making the deeper 
values of life is the plot which Miss Margaret Peterson has 
woven with her customary insight and skill into a story of 
popular appeal. 75. 6d. 
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By Stephen McKenna MAGIC QUEST 
Author of ““Superstition”’, ““The Secret Victory”, Vindication’’, etc. 


In the story of Keith Meldron, who was “‘managed”’, im- 
posed upon and disregarded, Mr. McKenna has achieved one 
of his finest and most human novels. Possessing a wealth of 
humour; revealing deep insight into a divergent varicty of 
characters, with its romance and its thrills, too, Magic Ouest 
isa novelof wide appeal. Anything his relatives required they 
wormed from Keith Meldron. They drew their existence 
from him ; toldhim he must sellthe beautiful old castle he had 
eee ee for them, and buy a house in a fashionable quarter, 
rther explained that he must find room outside his own 
house, as they required it for a party. And then, happily, 
Bobbie Edenbridge arrived. She, too, was a manager. 
Habit, compassion and righteous anger combined to make 
her a formidable opponent of Keith’s dominating relatives. 
Certainly Highbridge was sold—overnight; Keith did go— 
with Bobbie before breakfast, and when the Buccaneer 
charged down upon the castle that was now his, and turned 
out the house-party, its occupants found that, for se the 
had been out-mancuvred. 5. 62. 


By Agnes Blundell THE MASTER’S FORGE 
Author of “The Living Voice’’, ‘Ancient Lights’’, etc 


W en the world-famous voice trainer, Professor Von 
Trauber, discovered Dietrich Sleifeld in an obscure 
choir-school, he was convinced that he had discovered 
matcrial which would take the world by storm, and cover 
himself with glory. Von Trauber sought, in his teaching, 
to dominate his pupils in every way. The students nick- 
named his house at Frankfort ‘‘The Forge’, and here, for 
six years, he strove to crush the individuality of Dietrich. 
How the young singer held his own against the master’s 
rages, amongst his collcagues of the Wagnerian stage, and, 
when all seemed dark, attained by his own impetuous courage 
to his heart’s desire, is told in a story of deep and satisfyin ng 
charm. 7S. 
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By Naomi Facob GROPING 


Author of “Young Emmanuel’ ‘Roots’, “Seen Unknonn’’, “That 
Wild Lie’, etc. 


Mancus STERN was the son of lower middle class parents, 

who lived selfishly and within prescribed limits. Marcus 
never knew love, either from his father or his mother, 
and his tragedy is the tragedy of a life, almost ruined at 
the outset by common people, people possessing common 
mentalities. The story tells of his struggle against adversity 
and his final victory. It is a curious and intimate novel; 
a small canvas painted with a wealth of personal 
detail. 75. 6d, 


By Eileen Tremayne QUATRAIN 


by the enthusiastic reports of our literary 

advisers, we are publishing this first novel with par- 
ticular hopes for its success. ‘“‘It is,’ to quote one opinion, 
“ta very fine book of absorbing interest, beautifully written, of 
broad outlook and strong idealism. ... Every character 
in its pages is alive, understandable, and vitally interesting. 
There is a big theme behind the lives of its characters : 

the theme of an individual soul typifying the catastrophe 
that overtook humanity with the War and its emergence 
from post-War materialism to a saner basis.” 7s. 6d. 


By E. M. Buchanan GREEN SLIPPERS 


Two innocent little green slippers! Flight-Lt. Kit Kent 
saw in them no potentialities for evil as they lay side by 

side on the floor in his friend’s room. 

Was it coincidence that their colour was green? For they 

brought in their train jealousy; a jealousy that devoured Kent ; 

sent him raving out in the storm with murder in his heart; 

and nearly played havoc with four lives. 

In this poignant and dramatic tale, Mr. Buchanan displays a 

a true gift for vivid writing and discloses a shrewd insight 

into the psychology of the contemporary mind. 75. 
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By Winifred Graham ' IDENTITY 
Author of “‘Life of a Nobody’, etc. 


Few writers can combine within the limits of a single novel 
such variety of interests and such width of appeal as Wini- 
fred Graham. No wonder, therefore, that any novel of hers 
ig as ceftain as it can be of success. 
Romance, mystery and most interesting characterization 
combine to make Identity one of the best stories Mrs. 
Graham has written. The heroine, Dolores, was the victim 
of swiftly changing environments. Born to wealthy parents, 
with a long line of aristocratic ancestors behind her, fate 
ordained that she was to be reared by thicves, expelled from 
her first school, and, at the age of seventeen, charged before a 


Metropolitan Magistrate. 75. 6d. 
AOEEEEEHEE EOE HOES 
By Allene Corliss EDEN 


Author of “Marry for Love’’ 


Sue “was an amusing, provocative companion, who some- 

how managed to be stimulating without being intellectual, 
ardent without being in the slightest sense promiscuous, and 
utterly feminine without being in the least clutching or de- 
manding”’. She fellinlove and married a young banker. His 
mother was a dominant woman in asmalltown. When they 
went back there to live he became the big man of the small 
town completely dominated by his mother, and they didn’t 
know what to make of his wife. Tragedy almost resulted, but 
each of them make their compromises, and Mrs. Corliss treats 
these subtle shifts of viewpoint with great cleverness, 75. Gd. 
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: THE NOTORIOUS 
By The Baroness Von Hutten MRS. GATACRE 
(And other Stories) 
Author of ‘Pam’, “‘Pam’s Own Story’’, etc. 
Tue Baroness von Hutten combines in an unusual degree 
the art of the novelist and the art of the short-story 
writer. Her novels, covering a wide range of subjects, are 


read by an immense public, who will find this collection of 
tales very much to their liking. 75. 6d. 
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By Isabel C. Clarke THAT WHICH WAS LOST 
Author of “Whose Name is Legion’, ‘‘Sea Air’, ‘Decree Nisi”, ete. 


Iw her new long novel Miss Isabel C. Clarke traces the various 

destinies of the children of an Italian of the poorer class, who 
settled in London and married an Englishwoman. Mario, 
the industrious eldest son, fulfils his dream of going to live 
on the Tuscan farm where his father was born. Sandro 
enters the priesthood. Florinda, the lovely wayward daugh- 
ter, dances her way to fame and a brilliant marriage, and 
Nando, the posthumous son, has a tragic career ending in 
Italy. That Which Was Lost, with its skilful characterization 
and charming descriptions of Italy, is sure to appeal to Miss 
Clarke’s many readers. 75. 6d 


By Lucy McRaye ONE WAY STREET 


Gist ER of Peggy Webling, whose play and film “Franken- 
stein” is known to everyone, Lucy McRaye has in One Way 
Sfree¢ written a most charming and individual novel. 
It tells the story of the blind devotion given to a man of low 
mentality—a bombastic, blustering cad—by Elizabeth Green- 
ways, youngest of three sisters, and how the illusion of this 
man’s fineness was not dispelled from her mind until after 
marriage. The background of the story is the stage, about 
which Mrs. McRaye, with her lite’s experience, is particularly 
fitted to write ; but this remains the background, and the impor- 
tance of the novel lies in its keen understanding of the pro- 
blems of married life. 75. 6a. 


By Fohn Hague FILLETS ON THE MENU 


Jonn HIAGuE, under another name, is a very famous author 
indeed. 

There can be little doubt as to the success of Fillets on the Menu, 
Published under John Hague’s real name, it would rank as one 
of the best products of his (or her) pen. 

We are given here three hours in the life of a boarding-house 
—the hour before dinner, the hour of dinner, and the hour 
following. We are shown this little space of time from the 
individual point of view. Suddenly the little boarding-house 
launches itself into a scene resembling a mystery story. 75. 6d. 
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By Emmeline Morrison - IRIS GRAY 


Author of ‘‘Shellan’s Secret’’, “‘Gilderthorne’’, etc. 





Tuts is the story of Patricia Mary Iris Gray, who was born 
in the month of May, when the irises were in full bloom in 
the gardens of the Manor House, and the cottage where her 
arents lived. 
gally she was the daughter of the head gardener at The 
Manor, but who her real father was nobody ever knew. 
The story, one of the best and most dramatic Emmeline 
Morrison has given us, gives an intimate description of life 
in Durban and in the country ona lonely farm in Natal, where 
Iris eventually settled and found her own happiness. 7s. 6d. 
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By Norma Patterson THE SUN SHINES BRIGHT 


Tue popularity of Norma Patterson in America is tremen- 
dous. Inthe words ofa critic, ““America has taken Miss 
Patterson to its heart.’”?” The Sun Shines Bright is the first of 
her novels to be published in this country, and its reception 
should be noteworthy. 
Miss Patterson creates a community and a set of characters 
that immediately become real to the reader. Their problems 
are simple ones, but universal. With a quiet and persuasive 
style, she makes us aware that the simple things of life are still 
important, and that bravery can still be a virtue and yet be 
accompanied by a sense of humour. 75. 64. 
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By G. Sheila Donisthorpe SETS YOUR STAR 
Author of ““Loveliest of Friends’ 


Convemnep by some, praised by others, and arousin 
everywhere considerable discussion, Loveliest Of Friends 

achieved a conspicuous success. 

in Sets Your Star, Mrs. Donisthorpe has written a novel certain 

to attract attention. Its theme is the conflict between the out- 

look ofa past and present generation ; and it contains a gallery 

of memorable characters. 7S. 
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By Vivian Ellis ZELMA 


Aurtoucn you may not have heard of Vivian Ellis, you 
have all hummed his tunes. Do you remember ‘‘Spread 
a Little Happiness’, ‘Wind in the Willows’’, and ‘‘The Flies 
Crawled up the Window”? And surely you saw ‘‘Mr. 
Cinders” and ‘‘Cochran’s 1930 Revue’’, and the film “‘Jack’s 
the Boy”’! 
Vivian Ellis has been steeped in the atmosphere of stage life 
since his cradle days. And in Zelma, his first novel, he has 
portrayed the life of a Jewish stage idol behind the footlights, 
and in society, with that same vivid touch with which he has 
composed tunes for the world and his wife to hum and to 
dance to. 15. 6d. 


By Anne Hepple THE OLD WOMAN SPEAKS 
Author of ‘The Runanay Family’, “‘Gay Go Up’’, ete. 


Iw her new novel, The Old Woman Speaks, Anne Hepple tells 
through the mouth ofan old, old woman the story of the love 
of a headstrong youth and a crippled, taciturn man for a 
spirited and lovely girl. 
The old woman, who finally reveals the truth of all the tragedy 
and mystery that set the small village wondering and talking 
for years, enlivens with her simple philosophy, her deep 
humour, her ancient wisdom and the un-selfconscious poctry 
of her language, the story as it unfolds. 
The Old \k'oman Speaks is the most ambitious novel that Anne 
Hepple has yet written. It reflects a deep and sympathetic 
understanding, and in her creation of the old woman Anne 
Hepple has achieved a memorable and an endearing character. 


By Eleanor Morse THE DOLL 
Author of ‘The Middle Child”’ 


Wirt the very successful publication of The Middle Child, 
high hopes were entertained that a writer destined for 
wide popularity had been found in Eleanor Morse. _ 
The Doll, her second novel, is a picturesque and entertainin 
story admirably fulfilling the promise of The Middle Chila. 
The people ae the story are vital and true to type. The 
craftsmanship is vigorous and reveals a writer of real talent 
who should achieve considerable success. 7s. Od. 
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By Gabrielle Vallings - BELIEF 
Author of “Earth Fires”, “The Whispering City’’, ete. 


Wren Lucas Malet died, she left an unfinished novel, 
The Private Life of Mr. Justice Syme, which was com- 
pleted by her cousin and adopted daughter, Gabrielle Vallings. 
Published some months ago, it achicved instant success. The 
manner of its completion was a particular triumph for Miss 
Vallings, who had thrown up her career as a singer in order 
to nurse Lucas Malet through the long illness which preceded 
her death. 
Unusual interest, then, attaches to this novel. Not un- 
naturally, it is the story of a singer. Dramatic, human, 
and undeniably powerful, it deals with the intimate spiritual, 


emotional, and public life of an operatic star. 75. 6d, 
4444444664 
By Fohn Haslette Vahey TRAGIC LESSON 


Author of ‘‘Death by the Gaff”, ete. 


Scxoo. life convinced Arthur Tallefor that the world of 
boys was a world of fools. When he left he was cynically 
disposed to consider men, women and children of no greater 
rowth. Handsome, ambitious, magnetic, he elected to 
ee a quack doctor and prospered exceedingly. Then 
he invented the ‘Health Wheel’, floated it as a company, with 
the aid of Lord Poltullin and Mr. Gruby, and retired with 
at ortune. 
Then it was that a more malevolent fate assumed control of 
Arthur Tallefor’slife and landed him presently in the dock ona 
charge of murder. How this gentleman received and learned 
his tragic lesson makes a story of real power which cannot but 
enhance Mr. Vahey’s quickly growing reputation. 7s. 64. 
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By Margaret Baillie-Saunders 
Author of “Mary Simnel’s Marrying’’, “Green Sanctuary”, ete, 


Tr seemed almost that Will Hamblyn, reputed to be a des- 
cendant in a bar-sinister degree from that much-wedded 
monarch, Henry VIII, was denied by fate a happy marriage. 
“Harry Tudor’s last kick’, a witty friend epitomized the affair 
of Hamblyn’s several marriages. 
The bitter root of the man’s fer tragedy was in the fact that he 
had nosontoinherithis money. Embittered, hesellshishome ; 
founds a large fortune, and, upon the death of his elderly and 
implacable wife, begins, all unconscious of the fact, to re-enact 
the story of his own alleged ancestor. Weirdly, the fantastic 
parallel works itself out in modern life; its bizarre theme 
shot by gleams of rare humour and balanced by the compelling 
appeal of Hamblyn’s own personality and the utter sincerit 
of the man, despite his chaotic and blundering life. 75. 6d. 


By Margaret Pascoe JAMES AUGUSTINE 


ames Augustine is a delightful story of London in the latter 

half of the last century. The atmosphere is authentic ; 
and as we read we are carried away across the dividing years 
to the days of Victoria’s two Jubilees, and particularly to that 
world of the theatre which was not quite respectable, but 
which proved so fascinating to the upper classes. 
From the skill and quality of this novel it is obvious that its 
author is no novice. As a matter of fact, Margarct Pascoe 
hides the identity of an author who has achieved a considerable 
reputation, and who is adopting this num de plume in order to 


enlarge the scope of her work. 75. 6a, 
FEES EEEREEDEE DEE ES 
By Inglis Fletcher RED JASMINE 


A new novelist has arrived—a writer who brings novelty, 
a varied and uncommon experience, and an eloquence of no 
mean order. 
The story begins and ends in England, the England of high 
society and great responsibilitics. At Joyce’s week-end 
atties, statesmen decide momentous questions. Ilcr father 
fad been Colonial Secretary, her husband is on the road to 
political advance, her friends are in the Cabinet. Striking as 
are the scenes of English life, they only provide prologue and 
epilogue to massed African chapters, whose drama is intense, 
cumulative and gripping. 7s. 6d, 
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inn. BOTE UPON 
By Foseph Stamper THE WATTER” 


Author of “Less than the Dus? 


Very few of those who read that masterly and widely 

acclaimed autobiography of a tramp, Less than the Dust, 
would suspect in its author such qualities of high fooling 
revealed in this novel. The Bote upon the Watier is an up- 
roarious and hilarious story, and Joseph Stamper has hit 
upon a divertingly original idea. The author is the hero, 
and he creates for himself seven beautiful maidens, whom he 
Carries away upon a voyage. 75. 6d. 


By Rex Beach BEYOND CONTROL 
Author of ‘‘Don Careless’, ‘Son of the Gods’, ete. 


Rex seacu is one of the most powerful and dramatic of 
those American novelists who have achieved universal 
popularity. Long popular in this country, his novels have 
been widely read and appreciated for their strength, their 
ingenuity and their thrills. 
Beyond Control is, without very much doubt, the finest story 
he has written. Its action takes place in the air and on land ; 
in the North Woods and on Park Avenue. Its hero is 
“‘Casey’? Haddon, a wild and lovable character, a dare-devil 
aviator who is a great flier despite the intensity of his desire 
for drink, against which he struggles. 75. 6a. 


By Miles Mander GENTLEMAN BY BIRTH 
Author of ‘“Oasis.” 


As an author, playwright and short-story writer, Miles 
Mander is fast approaching that prominence which his 
reputation as an actor has given him. _ Pioneer aviator and 
motorist, sheep-farmer in New Zealand, sugar-planter in 
Florida, politician, he is widely travelled, and his versatility 
and knowledge of the world is manifest in his writings. 
The story he has to tell in this book is that of a middle as 
gitl imbued with a strong sense of independence and an old- 
fashioned conviction anent the decency of life. 75. 6d. 
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By Andrew Soutar eater Aad 


Author of “Thirty Preces of Silver’, “Strange Bed-fellows’’, ete. 


For reasons which he does not wish to disclose at present, 

nobody could be better qualified than Andrew Soutar to 
write this story. The theme is the eternal circle of life—the 
coming, the going, the changes and the inevitable return to 
our beginnings. It is a romantic story of a family that rose 
from small beginnings. 75. 6d, 


By Netta Muskett WINGS IN THE DUST 
luthor of “After Rain”, “The Shallow Cup’, ete. 


Mica. BorDEN, artist, looked at Della and saw Beauty. 
And Della, lovely, beautiful butterfly, hitherto earth- 
bound with wings unable to lift her from the dust, conceived 
strength from her love for him, and made one swift, upward 
flight. 
But the canker at her heart drageed her down, until once 
again the gorgeous wings lay fluttering in the dust. 
How Janet, plain, vigorous and capable, came to the rescue 
of Michael, forced him to find new standards and straighten 
the chaos of his life, makes a novel of deep interest and 
charm. 7S. 


By Simon Dare BIIND MADONNA 
Author of “Sea Drift”, “Handful of Stare’, ete. 


ESSICA Mapnen had evolved a philosophy of life whose 

pivot was individual independence, and about this circle all 
the lesser things. But the great Master, Love, did not 
entirely agree with her, and he adminisiered the age-old lesson 
that no human being is sufficient unto himself alone. 
Simon Dare is now one of the most aa aes novelists of the 
day. Her novels possess wide appeal, and Blind Madonna 


represents without doubt the finest work she has yet ae 
qs. 6d. 
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RAFAEL SABATINI’S ROMANCES OF THE SEA 
An Omnibus containing 


“The Sea Hawk” ; “Captain Blood” ; “The Chronicles 
of Captain Blood”’ 


Herz, at last, is an omnibus which will delight the hearts of 

thousands. For many years Mr. Sabatini has written his 
enthralling series of historical adventures, until to-day he has 
achieved a reputation second to none. Here, in this one 
volume, are three of Mr. Sabatini’s most famous novels. 
The book is a riot of adventure, of colour and glorious 
excitement. It is a book to possess and to treasure; a book 
which will take one away from the world of worry to a world 
of gallant bravado. 7s. 6d. 


i. oes THE LAST PAGE OF 
By Phyllis Silberrad THE BOOK 


Tus is a charming first novel written by the younger 

sister of Una L. Silberrad, the famous novelist. Written 
round the period following the Jacobite rebellions, the story 
possesses a very entertaining plot which is backed up by 
an excellent characterization. 75. 6d. 


By Rafael Sabatini © THE STALKING HORSE 
Al new long novel 


By E. O. Browne THE KING’S EVIL 
Author of “Fair Rosamund”, “The Golden Eagle’, ete. 


Miss Browne, who with her previous novels has achieved a 

considerable reputation, is a historical novelist of the first 
order. Her atmosphere is authentic; her characters real, 
living men and women who play their parts in the drama of 
history and whose problem of love and fear and ambition 
become very real to the reader. 75. 6d. 
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By F. M. Denwood KNIGHTS OF THE MOON 
Author of ‘Red Ike’, “John Peel”? 


Heratvep by some as a writer of literature and a novelist 
of the first order, condemned by others as a compiler of 
trash and bunkum, J. M. Denwood, since the publication of 
Red Ike, has been the subject of violent discussion, which will 
be stimulated afresh by this new novel. 
Knights of the Moon is a full-blooded, swift-moving and 
exciting story of the time of Qucen Elizabeth, and tells of the 
cat-and-dog warfare that waged unceasingly between Scotch 
and English on cither side of the Border. qs. 6d, 


By Foseph Delmont THE FOUR SISTERS 


Author of “Circus Show, “\fistrecs of the Skres?, “In Chaias’”’, 


Cle, 


From the very outset, when Milton Byrnes plunges over- 
board into the shark-infested sea, Mr. Delmont’s new 
novel provides a rapid succession of thrills. For Byrnes was 
consumed by a wanderlust that drove him relentlessly over 
the whole face of the globe, athirst for new scenes and new 
adventures. Long, cruel days of tropical heat in an open 
boat, rescue by a white-slaver, a battle of elephants, a des- 
perate strugyle through the jungle in search of treasure— 
these are but a few of his expericnces. 
An irresistible tale of richly-hued adventure, shot with 
sombre shades of pathos and tragedy and told with immense 
force. 75. 6d. 


ROSHANARA OF THE SEVEN 
By W.R. Foran CITIES 


Author of “‘The Border of Blades”’ 


Roswanara, “Princess of the Enlightened Mind”, 
exquisite, lovely, desirable nautch-girl of Delhi, ruled 
all men’s hearts ; they loved her, adored her, were ready to 
commit crimes for her favours or her smiles. And Rosha- 
nara—heartless, so they said—living amidst the romance 
and glamour of modern India, became involved with a 
young police officer in the mysterious theft of a Maharajah’s 
priceless heirloom. 75. 
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By Honoré Morrow BEYOND THE BLUE SIERRA 
Author of “Forever Free”, “Splendour of Gud”’, etc. 


Tu novel is based on one of the most dramatic and exciting 
episodes in American history. Commander ofa fronticr fort 

in Northern Mexico, Anza’s great ambition was to open an 

overland route from Mexico to California. 

Parallel with the heroic story of the trail opening runs the 

development of sympathetic understanding and affection 

between two extraordinary men, Anza the soldier, and Bucareli 


the diplomat. a5, 6d. 
By Dennis Wheatley THE aon 


Herz is a novel of Russia as she is to-day, and in the course 
ofa thrilling story we learn of the desperate hazards which 
beset the traveller entering the Soviet Republic upon a secret 
mission and endeavouring to recross the Frontier without 
official papers. 
The Forbidden Territory isa magnificent yarn. Vivid, exciting 
and ingenious, it combines high qualities of style with thrilling, 
engrossing and provocative narrative. 75. 6d. 


By Talbot Mundy THE KING IN CHECK 
Author of “‘Jimgrim?, ‘The Lost Trooper’, etc. 


] rzFusr to say, writes Talbot Mundy of this thrilling 
new adventure, ‘“‘Show much of this story is true. Treat 
it as fiction, and let it go at that. ... But if you are still 
curious, I'll admit this: I was in Damascus while Feisal was 
playing that losing hand, and I heard the whole story from 
his own lips.” 
There is little doubt that The King in Check is one of the most 
thrilling Jimegrim stories that Talbot Mundy has yet written. 
Not only is a remarkably fine story unfolded, but at the same 
time there is displayed an intimate knowledge of the inside 
of things that have been going on in Palestine and Arabia 
during the past critical periods. 6s 
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By Geoffrey Williamson GRAND TRUNK KNIGHT 


“luthor of ‘‘The Lovable Outlan’’. 


Sitva D’Cruz, genial Eurasian hero of The Lovable Outlaw. 

has been described as “‘one of the most intriguing character 
creations in recent fiction, and here he returns to the open 
road with all his old gusto for romance and adventure, to say 
nothing of his irresponsible habit of intervening in other 
people’saffairs. This book tells of his erratic pilgrimage across 
India as the self-appointed knight of a young English girl, 
and from the moment when he starts to stage-manage her 
elopement with her lover, to the time when he finally passes 
out of the young couple’s life, with the knowledge that their 
future happiness is assured, the story is crowded with colour 
and thrills. 75. 6d. 


By David Grew THE SORREL STALLION 
Illustrations by PAUL BROWN 


Tis splendid tale of a Western stallion is a welcome relief 
from that peculiar sentimentality which seems to cling 
with such tenacity to the usual stories of this kind. 
It is more than a really good story of a horse, for the 
book has splendid characteristics and its appeal is to 
young and old alike. As a history it should rival Block 
Beauty in popularity. The colt who grew into a wild, spirited 
stallion, returning at last, an old wandcrer, to the home 
range, will become very dear tothe reader. Illustrated. 75. 6d. 


By Fohnston McCulley THE BLOCKED TRAIL 
Author of “Black Star”, “The Flaming Stallion”, ete. 


Because he turned aside from the trail a moment to look 
into a pair of dazzling, feminine eyes, Dan Riley, Ranger, 

allowed wanted men to escape. 
How he took the trail after four outlaws, to either capture or 
slay them and vindicate himself, how he met them, one by one, 
how those same feminine eyes aided him and righted the 
wrong they had done, is told in The Blocked Trail—a trail 
blocked by intrigue, by violence, by gun-play, hard riding, 
but over which Dan Riley travelled, hurdling all ee 
75. Gd, 
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Detective & Mystery 


By Eden Phillpotts THE CAPTAIN’S CURIO 


Author of ‘“Bredin the Bone’ ,“‘Witch’s Cauldron’’ ,“‘E'ound Drowned’, etc. 


Mar. Pumuprorrs continues. Having thrilled us and 

mystified us with the excitements of Found Drowned 
(which went into many impressions and was selected by the 
Crime-Book Society as its choice for the month), he then 
calmed our nerves with Stormbury, a quiet, soothing, beauti- 
fully written story of his beloved Devon. He now thrills 
us again in that scholarly, exact manner which has earned for 
him so enviable a reputation as a stylist of distinction. The 
Captain's Curio is a murder-mystery story in which £50,000 
worth of rubies play their part, and the end comes as a startling 
surprise. 7s. 6d. 


By Leo Grex THE MADISON MURDER 
Author of “The Tragedy at Draythorpe’’, “The Nightborn’’, ete. 


Tuerz were many things about Sir Matthew’s murder that 

Irving did not understand—at first, and before the 
solution is arrived at the reader will have progressed through 
a tale as grippingly absorbing as any he has read. This is a 
thoroughly good story, written by a writer who, as The 
Morning Post says, ““knows his job’’. 7s. Gd. 


By Walter Proudfoot ARREST 
Author of “Crime im the Arcade”, “The Trail of the Ruby’’, etc. 


Contamninc any amount of sagacious and _ intrepid 
detective work; and a great deal of malicious and ruthless 
crime, Arrest should thrill the most weary of armchair sleuths, 
and keep them from their bed at night. 
In breathless pages we learn how Inspector Vallance (whom we 
have met before), of Scotland Yard, pursues an absconding 
financier up a thousand miles of one of South America’s ercat 
rivers, and thiough the dimly-lit ways of big cities. Thrills 
and romance and adventure are all glorious things ; and here 
they combine to the making of a really superb yarn. 75. 6d. 
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Detective & Mystery 


THE MAN WHO SHOOK 


Sydney Horler THE EARTH 


Author of “Tiger Standish’, ete. 


Honrzzr,” they say, “for excitement,’? and never has 
Horler been more exciting than in this book of stories. 
There are three long tales in this volume, and each one is 
characteristic of Horler at his best. In the story which 
gives the volume its title, the reader is gripped from the 
opening paragraph, not only by the vigour of the telling, but 
by the ingenuity of the plot. Imagine the whole world 
being held to ransom by an unscrupulous criminal who has 
discovered the secret of the atom, and applies his knowledge 
to dastardly use. Sydney Horler himself considers that fae 
second story, The Death of Allan Manderville, is the best 
piece of fiction he has yet delivered to any publisher. 75. 6d. 


I 
By Molly Thynne HE DIES AND, — 


Author of “Murder in the Dentist’s Chair” 


HOSE many who read Molly Thynne’s last mystery story, 

and learnt of the unfortunate lady w hose throat was slit as 
she lay helpless in a dentist’s chair, will welcome He Dies and 
Makes No Sign. 
It was a shock to the Duchess of Stcynes when her son an- 
nounced his engagement to the grand-daughter of an obscure 
violinist; but still more of a shock was the discovery of the 
obscure violinist’s murdered body in the cinema at which 
he playcd. 75. 6d. 


By “Glint Green’”’ BEAUTY—A SNARE 
Author of ‘Strands of Red... Hair’’, “1devil Spider’, etc. 


W noever Glint Green may be, he (or she) has built a 
remarkably quick reputation for himself (or herself) as a 
purveyor of genuine thrills and myster). Strands of Red 
so ae nad Devil Spider both distinguished themselves 
as novels very much in advance of the usual “‘thriller’’. 
Old friends, and a new crime, are to be met in Beauty— A 
Snare, which records the amazing consequences of a murder 
in a Knightsbridge basement. Inspector Wield, with the 
indispensable Burgess, find a task is taxing their ingenuity 
and pertinacity to the utmost. Needless to say they triumph 
gwingn DUAt ese 75. 6d. 
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Detectrve & Mystery 


By Edward Acheson MURDER BY SUGGESTION 


A.aosr nothing can be told about this original novel 
which would not destroy the dramatic suspense of the 
plot. It may be described as a detective story, but the plot 
itself is so unusual and the author’s technique so unconven- 
tional that a mere “‘mystery’’ classification is inadequate. 
The book might be called a study of the abnormal] behaviour 
of anormal person. It provokes the teasing question: Can 
an intelligent man with an impeccable reputation get away 
undetected with a crime? 
Edward Acheson writes with insight, with constant flashes 
of humour and with a keen sense of the dramatic. A former 
newspaper reporter, he has seen life from many angles and the 
famous trials he has covered assures an authentic background 
for his narrative. 75. 64. 


By Cortland Fitzsimmons NO WITNESS 


Author of ““7o,000 Witnesses’, etc. 


A rire of unknown origin, an anonymous ’phone call to 
the police, discovery of the charred and bullet-riddled bodies 

of a man and woman | 

Detective Gavin was faced with many confusing questions. 

Were the couple keeping a rendezvous? Who wanted the 

fire investigated, and why? Did the murderer notify the 


police ; if not, who knew about the crime P 75. 6d. 
By Leshe Ford MURDER IN MARYLAND 
"Dears was in the room, waiting for us to come . . . then 


I noticed, on a table beside the bed, an overturned glass.” 
It was the glass that had held death for Miss Wyndham, the 
aged, malevolent daughter of a long line of aristocrats. Her 
life had been a wicked one; which of her victims had crept 
into that gloomy old mansion bearing the fatal dose ? 
In this story you will meet a new kind of detective: Doctor 
Fisher, a woman physician, who knew all the secrets of the 
ergy little town, and whose knowledge of human nature 
ed her, eventually, to the killer’s door. 75. 6a. 
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Detectrve & Mystery 


By Anthony Wynne THE LOVING CUP 
Author of ‘The Girl with Red Hatr’’, “The Silver Arrow’’, ete. 


No sane man comes easily to murder. Resistances have 

to be overwhelmed and conscience has to bestifled. In 
addition the horror of taking life must be faced. But there 
are motives which, again and again, overcome all these 
obstacles. How do these motives exert their effect? Here 
is the problem presented in The Loving Cup, and solved by 
that careful aot inspired student of the human mind, Dr. 
Eustace Hailey. Mr. Anthony Wynne’s latest story is set 
in the wildest and loveliest part of the British Isles, the 
western coast of Ross-shire. 75. 6@. 


By Captain A. O. Pollard, THE HAVENHURST 
VC., DS.O., DCM. AFFAIR 


Author of ‘Fire Eater’, “‘The Death Flight’, “Cipher Five’, etc. 


In The Havenhurst Affair Captain Pollard is at his best. The 

storyisthrilling ; it contains fights galore on land and in 
the air; stolen plans ; rival gangs of crooks; a quite adorable 
heroine and a hero who survives every sort of adventure. It 
is one of those novels which one, idly picking up, cannot 
possibly put down again until the last page is turned and the 
last mystery solved. 75. 6a. 


By Collin Brooks |§ MR. DADDY—DETECTIVE 
Author of ‘‘Mad-Doctor Merciful’, ““Three Yards of Cord’, ete. 


No more unlikely sleuth existed than little Mr. Daddy, 
merchant, whose placid life had been spent in Upper 
Thames Street and whose hobby was the history of the city. 
But when he found himself unexpectedly accused of com- 
plicity in a grim murder, little Mr. Daddy displayed remark- 
able powers and even more remarkable tenacity. — 
Mr. Collin Brooks brings to his novels an originality of mind 
and a freshness of execution that gives them zest and unusual 
qualities of entertainmeat. 75. 64. 
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Detective & M lystery 
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By Bruce Graeme POWER OF THE LAW 
Author of “Passion, Murder and Mystery’, “Unsolved”, ete. 


For many years now, Bruce Graeme has been noted for the 

originality of his plots, but it is safe to say that no other story 
of his has been quite so startling in its originality as this one, 
for Power of the Law deals with the modern impeachment by 
the House of Commons of a Member of Parliament for 
treason, and the subsequent trial of that member by the 
House of Lords. 75. 64. 


By Helen Reilly THE DOLL’S TRUNK MYSTERY 


A LONELY house, a blizzard, three murders, a mysterious key, 
a lost doll’s trunk and a cast of many characters are the 
ingredients which Mrs. Reilly uses in her original and 
thrilling story. 
In America Mrs. Reilly is one of the most praised and literary 
of all mystery story writers; she writes about charming 
people and illuminates her chapters with touches of humour. 
Her success in this country should be considerable. —_7s. 6d. 


. STONEWALL STEEVENS 
By Maurice G. Kiddy INVESTIGATES 


Author of ‘Killing No Murder’, etc. 


Nowe who read Killing No Murder will forget its jovial and 

merry hero, Stonewall] Steevens, who survived adventure 
after adventure with indomitable optimism. Here he is 
again; now an Assistant Commissioner of Police, and inves- 
tigating the very mysterious murder of an inoffensive matron 
in the Western Express. 75. Od. 
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RECENT SUCCESSES INCLUDE 


BIOGRAPHY ¢ MEMOIRS 


LIFE OF LORD OXFORD AND ASQUITH 
by 
J. A. Spender and Cyril Asquith 
sth impression, two volumes, 365. set. 
I HAD ALMOST FORGOTTEN 
by 
Charles B. Cochran 5th impression, 125. 6d. 
ALFRED FRIPP 
by 
Cecil Roberts 3rd impression, 155. 
HELL’S ANGELS OF THE DEEP 
by 
Lieutenant Wm. Guy Carr 3rd impression, 105. 62. 


HISTORY 


CONCISE STORY OF THE DOVER PATROL 
by 
Admiral Sir Reginald Bacon 
5th impression, 125. 6d. 


40 O.B., OR HOW THE WAR WAS WON 





by 
H, C. Hoy oth impression, 155. 
SPORT 
TO WHOM THE GODDESS: HUNTING AND RIDING FOR 
WOMEN 
by th impression 
Lady Diana Shedden and Lady Apsley 155. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
SPANGLED UNICORN 
by 
Noel Coward 6s. 
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FICTION 
7S. G2. net 


THE sania oie DAYS 
Philip Gibbs 237d thousand 
THE LONELY MAN ; 


by 
Gilbert Frankau 1874 thousand 
SUPERSTITION 


by 
Stephen McKenna 8th thousand 
THE GEORGIAN HOUSE 
b 


y 
Frank Swinnerton 7th impression 
THE HAIR SHIRT 


Doris Westwood 
MARY DALLON 


by 

Herbert Asquith 2nd impression 

WITHIN THE a Ne S OF THE PRISON 
y 
Arnold Luan 
THEY COULD Pad NO OTHER 

oy 

Eden Phillpotts 2nd impression 


HIS SECOND BOOK 


A. J. Alan 3rd impression 
INTERRUPTED MELODY 


by 
L’Estrange Fancett 
BLIZZARD 


Edward Poodward 2nd impression 
TURNIP TOPS 


by 
Ethel Bo:leau 74h :mpression 
SONS AND DAUGHTERS 


by 
Ann Kao 
THE IMPERFECT CRIME 


Bruce Graeme 3rd impression 
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UNIFORM EDITION OF NOVELS BY 
PHILIP GIBBS 


“Sir Philip Gibbs is a typical and topical product of his age; 
he +s the apostle of youth and of idealism ; a reasoned and not 
a reckless optimist, disciplined rather than disillusioned.” 


THE STREET OF 
ADVENTURE 


THE MIDDLE OF THE ROAD 
HEIRS APPARENT 
YOUNG ANARCHY 


THE CUSTODY OF THE 
CHILD 


HELEN OF LANCASTER 
GATE 


OLIVER’S KIND WOMEN 
THE RECKLESS LADY 


UNCHANGING QUEST 
BACK TO LIFE 
A MASTER OF LIFE 


LITTLE NOVELS OF 
NOWADAYS 


VENETIAN LOVERS 
OUT OF THE RUINS 
THE AGE OF REASON 
DARKENED ROOMS 


INTELLECTUAL 
MANSIONS, S.W. 


Other titles wil] be added from time to time. 


LEATHER. Red Lambskin, rounded back, gilt top, gold 
blocked side and back, facsimile autograph, spectal end 
papers, printed in choice and newly-set clear type on pure 


paper. 


F’cap 8v0. 55. net 


CLOTH. Blue Art Cambric, rounded back, gol. blocked 
side and back, facsimile autograph, printed in choice and 
newly-set clear type on pure paper. F'cap 8vo. 35. 6d, net 
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UNIFORM EDITION OF NOVELS BY 


RAFAEL SABATINI 


The World is Rafael Sabatini’s background and be ranges all 
history for bis plots. France during the Revolution, the Italy 
of the Renaissance, England under the Stuarts, America under 
the Georges—all come alike to this versatile author. In this 
Uniform Edition it is now possible to collect our favourite 
writer ina style which is at once beautiful and inexpensive. 


SCARAMOUCHE 

CAPTAIN BLOOD 

THE TRAMPLING OF THE 
LILIES 

THE SEA HAWK 

ANTHONY WILDING 

LOVE-AT-ARMS 

THE BANNER OF THE BULL 

THE SHAME OF MOTLEY 

THE CAROLINIAN 

FORTUNE’S FOOL 

ST. MARTIN’S SUMMER 

BELLARION 


THE SNARE 
THE TAVERN KNIGHT 


HISTORICAL NIGHTS’ EN- 
TERTAINMENT. Series I 


HISTORICAL NIGHTS’ EN- 
TERTAINMENT. Series II 

THE GATES OF DOOM 

THE LION’S SKIN 

THE STROLLING SAINT 

BARDELYS THE 
MAGNIFICENT 

THE JUSTICE OF THE DUKE 

THE HOUNDS OF GOD 


THE ROMANTIC PRINCE 


Other titles will be added from time to time. 


LEATHER. Brown Lambskin, rounded back, gilt top, 
gold blocked side and back, special end papers, printed in 
choice and newly-set clear type on pure paper. 5s. net 


CLOTH. Blue Art Cambric, rounded back, gold blocked 


side and back, printed in choice and newly-set clear type on 
pure paper. 35. 6d. net 
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2/ = Hutchinson's 2/ " 
BOOKLOVER’S LIBRARY 


By Isabel C. Clarke HAWORTH PARSONAGE 
By Sir Philip Gibbs ROMANCE OF EMPIRE 
By W.P. Pycraft THE COURTSHIP OF ANIMALS 
By Cynthia Asquith THE GHOST BOOK 


By Bruce Graeme 
PASSION, MURDER AND MYSTERY 


By Robert Keable | TAHITI—ISLE OF DREAMS 


By Foseph Gollomb SCOTLAND YARD 


By joseph Stamper LESS THAN THE DUST: 
The Autobiography of a Tramp 


By Admiral Sir Reginald Bacon 
THE JUTLAND SCANDAL 


By Walter Fferrold HENRY VIII AND HIS WIVES 
By Lowell Thomas BEYOND KHYBER PASS 


By Clifford Collinson 
LIFE AND LAUGHTER ’MIDST THE CANNIBALS 


ByW.B. Maxwell LIKE SHADOWS ON THE WALL 


By E. F. Benson SPOOK STORIES 
By Sir Harry Lauder 

ROAMIN’ IN THE GLOAMIN’ 
By Lowell Thomas WITH LAWRENCE IN ARABIA 


By Sir Richard F. Burton, K.C.M.G. 
THE KASIDAH or Haji Aspt Ex Yezpr 
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UNIFORM EDITION OF NOVELS BY 


RAFAEL SABATINI 


The World is Rafael Sabatini’s background and he ranges all 
history for his plots. France during the Revolution, the Italy 
of the Renaissance, England under the Stuarts, America under 
the Georges—all come alike to this versatile author. In this 
Uniform Edition it is now possible to collect our favourite 
wriler in a style which is at once beautiful and inexpensive. 


SCARAMOUCHE 
CAPTAIN BLOOD 


THE TRAMPLING OF THE 
LILIES 


THE SEA HAWK 
ANTHONY WILDING 
LOVE-AT-ARMS 

THE BANNER OF THE BULL 
THE SHAME OF MOTLEY 
THE CAROLINIAN 
FORTUNE’S FOOL 

ST. MARTIN’S SUMMER 
BELLARION 


THE SNARE 
THE TAVERN KNIGHT 


HISTORICAL NIGHTS’ EN- 
TERTAINMENT. Series I 


HISTORICAL NIGHTS’ EN- 
TERTAINMENT. Series II 


THE GATES OF DOOM 
THE LION’S SKIN 
THE STROLLING SAINT 


BARDELYS THE 
MAGNIFICENT 


THE JUSTICE OF THE DUKE 
THE HOUNDS OF GOD 


THE ROMANTIC PRINCE 
Other titles will be added from time to time. 


LEATHER. Brown Lambskin, rounded back, gilt fop, 
gold blocked side and back, special end papers, printed in 
choice and newly-set clear type on pure paper. ss. net 


CLOTH. Blue Art Cambric, rounded back, gold blocked 


side and back, printed in choice and newly-set clear type on 
pure paper. 35. 6d. net 
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BOOKLOVER’S LIBRARY 


By Isabel C. Clarke HAWORTH PARSONAGE 





By Sir Philip Gibbs ROMANCE OF EMPIRE 
By WW’. P. Pycraft THE COURTSHIP OF ANIMALS 
By Cynthia Asquith THE GHOST BOOK 


By Bruce Graeme 
PASSION, MURDER AND MYSTERY 


By Robert Keable §TAHITI—ISLE OF DREAMS 
By Foseph Gollomb SCOTLAND YARD 


By Joseph Stamper _LESS THAN THE DUST : 
The Autobiography of a Tramp 


By Admiral Sir Reginald Bacon 
THE JUTLAND SCANDAL 


By Walter Ferrold HENRY Vill AND HIS WIVES 
By Lowell Thomas BEYOND KHYBER PASS 


By Clifford Collinson 
LIFE AND LAUGHTER ’MIDST THE CANNIBALS 


ByW.B. Maxwell LUSESHADOWS ON THE WALL 
By E. F. Benson SPOOK STORIES 


By Sir Harry Lauder 
ROAMIN’ IN THE GLOAMIN’ 
By Lowell Thomas WITH LAWRENCE IN ARABIA 
By Sir Richard F. Burton, K.C.M.G. 
THE KASIDAH or HAji Aspt Ex Yezpr1 
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COSTING NEARLY {50,000 TO PRODUCE 


The most sumptuous Historical Work 
ever produced and a Standard 
Art Work for every home 


HUTCHINSON’S 
STORY of the NATIONS 


Ai popular, concise, pictorial and authoritative 
account of each Nation from the earliest time 
to the present day 
Edited by 


WALTER HUTCHINSON, o.a., F.R.G.S., F.R.A.I. 


Barrister-at-Law 
Written Throughout by Eminent Historians 


Early Contributors include : 
PROF. SIR FLINDERS PETRIE, PROF. H. A. GILES, M.A., LL.D. 


D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., F.B.A. HENRY THOMAS, M.A., 
PROF. SIR ROBERT S. RAIT, D.Lirr. 


C.B.E., D.L., J.P. (Principal of W. F. REDDAWAY. M.A 
Glasgow University) Seas » M.A. 


PROF. D. S. MARGOLIOUTH, | 4. BRUCE BOSWELL, M.A. 
M.A., D.Lrrr. F, APPLEBY HOLT, B.A., LL.B. 


This magnificent work contains about 2,500 beautiful illus- 

trations of scenes in history of each nation by famous artists 

both old and modern, including many hundreds of pictures 

executed specially for this work. There are also many 
beautiful coloured plates. 


TO APPEAR WEEKLY IN ABOUT 50 PARTS PRICE 7d. 


NOTE—ASs an oi Aa sade demand is expected for this work, in- 
tending supscribers should place their orders with their book- 
Seller or newsagent as early as possible to avoid disap pointment. 


AN ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION 
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